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CHAPTER  I. 


ON  TO  TORONTO. 


Aspect  of  the  Country  on  the  Route— Topography  of  Toronto— 
History  and  Progress  of  the  “Western  Capital" — VisitoftheGo- 
vernor-Uonerul  and  Earl  Mulgravo— Military  and  Civic  Re¬ 
ception— Tlie  Provincial  “  Fair''— A  Canadian  “  Crystal  Pa- 
jttce"— Number  and  Amount  of  Priises,  Exhibitors,  and  Entries 
in  the  Agriculturai  Department— Outside  tlio  “  Fair"- Rare 
Collection  of  Curiosities  and  Monstrosities— A  Banquet  and  a 
Bull— Kertections  of  a  Traveller. 


Having  arrived  by  stcaiuor  at  Montreal,  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  September  20,  I  had  just  time  to  drive  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  take  a  hurried  breakfast, 
and  start  otf  directly  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Station,  en  route  for  “  the  Capital  of  Western 
Canada,”  adistaiice  of  over  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  The  journey  was  not  only  uninteresting,  but 
})Ositively  distressing.  Had  tlie  extensive  tract  of 
country  through  which  I  passed  not  been  of  so 
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monotonous  and  uninviting  a  character,  I  could 
the  more  patiently  have  borne  with  the  incessant 
clanging  of  the  train,  the  inclement  clashing  of 
the  “cars,”  and  the  other  innumerable  and  un¬ 
mentionable  annoyances  that  attend  railway  tra¬ 
velling  in  Canada  as  in  the  States. 

The  trip  to  Toronto  was  not  only  unpicturesque, 
but  dreary  in  the  extreme.  A  rough  country  and 
uncleared  forests  ])resented  themselves  on  every 
hand ;  relieved,  however,  here  and  there,  by  some 
miserable  shanty,  the  door  of  which  served 
the  double  juirposes  of  admitting  light  and  air. 
Some  of  these  shanties  were  only  preserved  from 
tumbling  down  by  means  of  proj)S  placed  against 
their  sides.  The  occupants  were  dirty,  ragged, 
and  barefooteil,  and  seemed  as  though  they  were 
enduring  severe  privations.  A  few  lean  cattle  met 
my  eye  at  rare  intervals,  as  they  were  grazing 
upon  small  plots  of  “cleared”  forest.  There a})- 
peared  to  be  almost  an  entire  absence  of  life.  No 
birds  even  gave  forth  their  joyous  warblings, 
although  the  sun  shone  brightly.  Indeed,  the 
only  ornithological  specimens  of  animated  nature 
I  observed  were  two  rooks,  which  perched  in 
sombre  solitude  on  charred  stumps  of  trees,  and 
did  not  disturb  the  grim  silence  of  the  forests  by 
a  “caw!”  It  is  but  just  to  state,  however,  that 
the  railway  passes  through  the  worst  jjarts  of  the 
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country,  running  along  the  borders  of  Lake  St. 
Francis,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario. 

At  one  of  the  stations  the  passengers  were  vigour- 
ously  assailed  by  an  aged  man,  having  a  basket 
on  his  arm,  in  which  were  arrayed  some  unsightly- 
looking  cakes  and  fruit.  He  wore  no  coat,  and 
was  stockingless,  his  feet  being  protected  by  an 
odd  boot  and  a  shoe.  His  appearance  was  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  uninviting  as  the  delicacies  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  dispose  of  by  his  provokingly  intru¬ 
sive  pertinacity.  With  a  cracked,  hoarse  voice  ho 
culled  out : 

“  AV bo’ll  have  good  gingerbread  for  the  ladies  ? 
Wlio'll  have  good  apples  or  good  peaches?” 

Finding  no  response  to  his  repeated  deinands, 
he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  doleful  tones: 

“  Who’ll  have  some  good  fruit?  Who  wants 
any  ?  I’ll  have  to  throw  them  away  if  you  don’t 
buy  them  !  ’ 

But  as  this  was  the  only  suitable  purpose  to 
which  they  could  bo  applied,  nevertheless  there 
was  a  degree  of  subtle  artifice  in  the  threateniiiir 
appeal,  which,  however,  like  the  others,  proved 
inetiectual.  I  felt  some  degree  of  pain  upon  ob¬ 
serving  a  poor  aged  man,  looking  so  despicably 
poverty-stricken,  endeavouring  to  sustain  life  by 
a  most  precarious  calling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  ell'ectual  provision  will  he  made  for  old 
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and  infirm  persons  in  Canada,  as  the  absence  of 
such  is  derogatory  to  an  enlightened,  thriving, 
and  Christian  people. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  train  reached 
Toronto;  for  although  an  “ express,”  it  did  not 
travel  on  an  average  more  than  twenty-tw'o  miles 
an  hour.  1  immediately  hailed  a  carriage,  and 
having  got  together  my  baggage,  drove  oft’  to  the 
Rossin  House,  (aj)alatinl  hotel  that  has  since  been 
burned  down),  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
Canada,  where  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  accom¬ 
modation. 

Toronto  is  situated  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
Labe  Ontario,  forming  a  long  narrow  peninsula, 
stretching  out  for  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
])osition  is  rather  low;  but  there  is  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  "■round  to  over  one  hundred  and  thirtv  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Lake.  The  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  riglit  angles,  after  tlu'  manner  of 
American  towns.  These  are  generally  broad, 
and  so  are  the  plank  i»athway8,  which,  unlike 
those  of  (,tuebec  and  Montreal,  are  in  excellent 
condition.  In  some  places  flags  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  wooden  material.  Tonmto  is 
worse  liglited  than  either  of  the  above  named 
cities  ;  the  gas  is  very  inferior,  and  the  lam])s  are 
few  and  far  ni»art,  so  as  in  reality  to  render  but 
little  service. 
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Tlie  site  upon  which  the  “  western  capital”  now 
stands  was  originally  selected  by  Governor 
Simcoe,  and  named  “  York,”  but  contemptuously 
“  Dirty  Little  York  an  ap[icllation  that,  accord- 
in;^  to  early  travellers,  it  righteously  merited. 
The  building  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  in  1704.  At  all  events,  when  Colonel 
Bouchette  visited  the  locality,  in  1703,  he  dis¬ 
covered  but  a  solitary  wigwam,  surrounded  by 
dense  forests.  In  1817,  Toronto  contained  but 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  took  five  years 
longer  before  the  population  had  increased  by  live 
hundred,  so  that  for  several  years  its  ])rogress 
was  unprecedentedly  slow. 

Before  tho  seat  of  Government  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  city,  it  was  established  at  Niagara 
(then  called  Newark),  where  the  first  Upper 
Canadian  I’arliament  assembled  on  the  17th 
September,  1702.  General  Simcoe  naturally 
desired  a  h'ss  exposed  bade  for  his  adminis¬ 
trative  oj)erationH,  as  the  place  lay  within  rango 
of  tho  American  fort,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  In  selecting  the  site  of  his  future  ca[)ital 
the  predominant  idea  in  his  Excellency’s  mind 
was  the  development  of  the  manifold  resources 
of  the  country  ;  and  undoubtedly,  tho  fine 
harbour  at  the  very  point  at  which  he  looked  for 
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an  outlet  to  the  trade  of  the  North,  was  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  in  the  scheme. 

A  metamorphosis  of  no  ordinary  kind  has  been 
effected  in  this  region  since  that  time.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  city,  ornamented  with  stately  churches, 
colleges,  schools,  and  other  handsome  public 
edifices,  now  appears,  where  once  existed  dense  and 
trackless  forests,  within  whose  leafy  shade  the 
wandering  Indian  savage  (two  families  of  the 
Jlississaguas)  constructed  his  ephemeral  habita¬ 
tion.  The  war  of  1812  somewhat  checked  the 
progress  of  tho  city ;  but,  with  the  cessation  of 
strife  recommenced  tlie  advancement  of  civili/a- 
tion.  In  1834,  York  had  outgrown  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  mere  town,  and  bec^amo  incorporated  as 
a  city  under  tho  eui)honiouH  designation  of  Toronto, 
an  Indian  phrase  signifying  “  the  i)Iace  of 
meeting.”  Ten  years  later  its  population 
doubled,  being  then  eighteen  thousand  four  hun* 
dred  and  twenty.  In  1851  the  Census  returns 
exhibit  a  still  further  increase — viz.,  thirty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  ;  while  tho 
returns  of  1861  ascribe  to  Toronto  a  population 
of  forty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
Now  wharves  a. id  warehouses,  and  even  a  few 
extensive  factories,  line  the  margin  of  the  Lake 
where  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  ])ri- 
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meval  forest  trees  reflected  their  inverted  images 
on  its  glassy  surface.  Indeed  the  city  itself  has 
been  reared,  as  if  by  euchautuient,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday  (Sep¬ 
tember  27th)  Toronto  was  all  astir.  Shop¬ 
keepers,  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen's  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  was  about  to  visit  their  city, 
displayed  the  Royal  insignia  from  their  windows, 
and  imposing  flags  floated  over  the  leading  hotels. 
Amongst  the  array  of  devices  that  met  my  gaze 
I  noticed  but  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes”  were  displayed,  and  that  was 
over  the  portals  of  the  American  I'ixpress  Com¬ 
pany’s  establishment.  1  took  for  granted  what 
1  subsecpiently  learnt,  that  the  Federal  States 
w'cre  held  neither  in  favour  nor  estimation  in 
Toronto. 

About  noon  a  heavy  detachment  of  the 
30th  Regiment,  under  Major  Dillon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  battery,  were  posted  from 
the  Union  Station  to  the  City  Hall,  the  dingy 
chamber  of  which  building  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Governor-General,  as  the  “  City 
Fathers  ”  had  arranged  to  present  his  Excellency 
with  an  address.  On  the  platform  of  the  Riiilway 
Station  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  u}) ;  and  the 
band  of  the  30th  Regiment  was  also  in  attend- 
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ance.  A  short  distance  west  of  the  platform 
the  guns  of  Captain  Vesey’s  battery  were  placed 
in  line;  while  a  troop  of  cavalry,  under  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Denison,  were  in  readiness  at  the 
Station  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  Vice-regal 
j)arty.  When  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Rifles,  the  Merchant  Rifles,  and  the  High¬ 
landers — all  Volunteer  corps — were  arranged  in 
line.  The  streets  through  which  the  cortige 
was  to  move  were  lined  with  military  all  along  to 
the  doors  of  the  Itossin  House,  at  which  exten¬ 
sive  hotel  ai)artments  had  been  prepared  for  their 
Excellencies  Lord  l\Ionck,  and  Earl  i\Iulgrave,  and 
their  respective  suites.  On  the  railway  platform 
were  the  l\Iayorand  Corporation,  several  members 
of  the  Executive  Council,  some  otlieers,  and 
j)roininent  citizens,  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
distinguished  visitors.  Shortly  after  one  o’clock 
the  Great  Western  Railway  train  from  Niagara 
arrived  in  sight,  and  after  a  few  minutes  reached 
its  destination.  As  the  Governor-General  and 
his  party  had  alighted,  the  band  struck  up  the 
“  National  Anthem,”  theguard  })resented  arms,  and 
the  battery  of  Artillery  thundered  forth  a  deafening 
salute.  When  the  notes  of  the  eidivcniug  melody 
had  died  away  the  Honourable  IMr.  Robinson  pro¬ 
posed  three  cheers  for  his  Excellency,  which  was 
responded  to  with  hearty  good  will,  and  taken  up 
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by  the  immense  multitude  outside,  until  the  air 
rang  with  loud  acclamations.  The  public  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor-General  was  a  truly  cordial 
one,  and  evinced  unmistakeable  loyalty  on  the 
I)art  of  the  populace.  Lord  Moiick  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  flattering  compliment  paid  to 
his  high  position.  The  procession  then  formed, 
and  the  brilliant  cortige  moved  off  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  Mayor  presented  an  address  to 
the  Governor-General,  on  behalf  of  the  city 
Council,  to  which  his  Excellency  returned  a 
suitable  response  ;  which,  owing  to  the  leading 
topic  therein  embraced,  is  worthy  of  being 
partially  re-produced : — 

“Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  great  city  most  sincerely  for 
the  cordial  welcome  they  have  given  me,  and  I 
accept  their  hospitality  with  great  satisfaction. 

It  «  «  « 

“  You  have  alluded,  gentlemen,  to  the  tone 
v/hich  some  persons  in  England  have  ado}»ted  in 
speaking  and  writing  on  the  mutual  relations  of 
this  colony  witli  the  mother-country.  1  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking,  not  only  you, 
but  all  who  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  public 
aflairs  in  this  Province,  to  abstain  from  that  bitter¬ 
ness  which  you  deprecate  in  others,  and  to  for¬ 
bear  from  the  use  of  all  expressions  which  might 
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tend  to  kindle  angry  passions.  Let  us  approach 
that  most  important  question  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  in  a  calm  and  temperate  spirit,  giving  to 
the  arguments  of  tliose  wlio  differ  from  us  that 
fair  and  imj)artial  consideration  which  we  claim 
from  them  for  our  own. 

“  Let  us  not  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  tlie  expressions  of  a  few  persons  uttered  in  a 
moment  of  irritation.  Let  us  look  rather  to  the 
acts  of  the  lm])erial  government  at  a  moment 
when  an  attack  upon  this  Province  seemed  pro- 
haljle  last  winter,  and  the  unanimous  approbation 
with  which  their  conduct  was  met  by  the  people 
of  England  as  an  evidence  that  our  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  are  as  sincerely  determined 
ns  we  arc  to  preserve  unbroken  the  unity  of  the 
British  empire;  and,  above  all,  let  us  act  in  that 
spirit  of  devoted  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  our 
(,)ueen  and  country,  which  1  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  every  day  of  my  residence  in  ('anada, 
is  an  abiding  principle  in  every  Canadian  heart.” 

After  Lord  Monck  had  concluded  his  reply, 
three  cheers  were  given  for  “  the  Queen,”  and  a 
similar  compliment  was  paid  the  Governor- 
General,  Lady  Monck,  and  Lord  Mulgravc.  At  a 
later  hour  in  the  afternoon  a  levee  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  which  was  numerously  and  respectably 
attended,  although  several  blunders  were  com- 
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mittcd  during  the  presentations,  sometimes 
through  awkwardness,  but  more  frequently  from 
ignorance  of  tlie  etiquette  observable  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  Next  morning  Lord  Monck  reviewed  the 
troops  and  the  Volunteers  on  the  Common,  east 
of  S]>adina  Avenue.  An  immense  concourse 
of  si)cctators  assembled  on  foot  and  in  earriages 
to  witness  the  military  evolutions,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ended  in  di8aj)pointment,  as  no  firing  had 
taken  j)lace.  The  marching,  countermarching, 
and  wheeling  into  line  were  excellently  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  Volunteers  exhibited  a  sur])rising 
degree  of  steadiness.  Ui)on  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Denison,  Lord  Monck  presented  to  the 
successful  competitors  in  a  previous  rifie  match  a 
number  of  prizes  varying  from  ten  to  seventy 
dollars,— in  addition  to  the  Governor-CTCuerars 
challenge  cup,  which  was  won  by  rrivate  ^Me 
Lean, — the  competitors  having  been  limited  to 
the  three  best  shots  for  preceding  prizes.  Having 
partaken  of  lunch  with  the  ollieers  of  the  30th 
Kegiment,  his  Excellency  visited  the  University, 
and  a  few  of  the  other  leading  public  institu¬ 
tions. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  on  which  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Fair  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  crowds  of  farmers  and  sightseers  poured  into 
the  city.  The  hotels  were  crowded  to  incon- 
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venicnce,  and  it  was  difficult  to  walk  in  the  broad 
foot-paths  without  being  jostled  from  side  to  side. 
I  reached  the  Exhibition  grounds  about  noon,  and 
was  conducted  over  these  and  the  “  Crystal 
Palace” — shades  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  preserve 
us  l—by  one  of  the  “judges,”  whose  official  posi¬ 
tion  was  notified  by  a  white  satin  badge  appended 
to  his  coat.  Numerous  sheds  for  cattle  were 
erected  on  the  grounds,  where  a  variety  of  agri¬ 
cultural  imjtlenients  were  ex])osed  to  view;  a 
highly  interesting  portion  of  the  “  Fair,” 

The  Exhibition  building,  so  mis-nanied,  and 
which  has  been  erected  only  five  A’ears,  disap- 
jiointed  me  much.  It  is  of  cruciform  8hai)e,  built 
of  planks,  indifferently  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  anything  hut  well  adapted  to  its  present 
purpose.  Standing  upon  twenty  acres  of  land — 
})re8cnted  by  the  Corjioration — it  afrt»rds  an  exhi¬ 
bition  space  of  thirty-two  thousand  feet.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  in  breadth,  and  fifty-six  feet 
in  height.  Fixed  in  the  roof  arc  two  thousand 
S(piare  feet  of  glass,  and  about  three  times  that 
munber  in  the  body  of  the  edifice.  This  glass  is 
of  the  rough  roller-plate  description,  and  was  ex¬ 
pressly  manufactured  in  England.  The  castings 
were  ma*do  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Foundry,  in  To¬ 
ronto.  Five  thousand  ]iounds  had  been  contributed 
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towards  the  erection  of  the  building ;  a  sum  rather 
in  excess  of  the  contractor’s  estimate. 

The  annual  Provincial  Exhibition  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  yet  witnessed  in 
Canada.  Although  several  departures  had  been 
made  from  the  arrangements  of  previous  years, 
still  the  obnoxious  clause  was  retained,  practically 
excluding  foreign  manufactures  from  competi¬ 
tion.  True,  dij)lomas  were  extended  to  foreign 
exhibitors,  but  as  a  local  journal  remarked  : 

“  It  is  a  mean  way  of  doing  business  to  offer 
them  bits  of  paper,  while  the  real  prizes  are 
given  to  others  perhaps  less  worthy.” 

It  would  be  well  were  the  Canadians  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  18(32,  whereby  they 
would  be  led  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  less 
exclusive  policy. 

The  thirty-six  prizes  offered  the  preceding  year 
for  foreign  stock  were  struck  out  of  the  prize  list, 
owing,  it  was  conjectured,  to  the  American  civil 
war,  which  so  far  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
Kortherners  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  dis¬ 
position  to  attend  to  the  Exhibition,  even  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  above  the  age  to  be  draughted. 
In  lieu  of  the  sixty  dollars’  prize  of  the  i)revioU3 
year,  bestowed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the 
best  horse  of  a  particular  breed,  a  similar  amount 
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was  offered  for  the  best  Durham  of  any  age, 
fourteen  exhibitors  having  competed  for  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  honour. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prizes  for  sheep  consi¬ 
derable  innovation  was  made  upon  the  precedents 
and  practices  of  former  i)eriod8.  Hitherto,  this 
description  of  animal  was  simply  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  particular  breed,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  prizes  were  offered.  On  this 
occasion  they  were  sub-divided  into  three  groups 
—  “  long-woolled,”  “  inedium-woolled,”  and 
“  fiue-woolled  ”  —  eighteen  additional  ])rize8 
being  given.  The  rewards  offered  for  grain  had 
been  largely  augmented.  Nineteen,  instead  of 
eight  prizes  as  hitherto,  were  competed  for  in  this 
de|)artmc‘nt  of  agricultural  produce.  Each  County 
Kociety  had  been  previously  invited  to  procure  and 
forward  to  the  Provincial  Exhibition  one  bushel 
of  fall  wheat  of  su[terior  (piality,  the  growth  of 
their  respective  counties  during  the  current  year. 
For  these  samples  four  prizes  were  awarded. 

"With  the  view  of  encouraging  grape  culture 
three  additional  prizes  were  oflered  in  excess  of 
the  liberal  list  of  the  former  year,  for  the  best 
three  bottles  of  native  wine.  Awards  were  also 
made  for  Maple  sugar,  bacon,  and  ham — products 
omitted  from  i)revion3  catalogues.  A  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  portable 
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steam  engine,  from  six  to  ten  horse-power  ;  and 
an  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  rej)cated  to 
the  owner  of  the  most  approved  steam  plough 
upon  the  ground.  Tlie  Board  of  Arts  had,  in  like 
manner,  revised  their  prize  list,  and  struck  out  a 
number  of  trifling  prizes  previously  offered  for 
articles  of  minor  interest  and  importance,  such  as 
Indian  paddles,  tobacco  pouches,  counterj)anes, 
etc.,  wisely  appropriating  the  saving  thus  eflected 
towards  augmenting  the  premiums  upon  manu¬ 
factures  of  higher  economic  utility.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes  for  paintings  and  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  were  reduced  ;  although  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  had  not  the  eflect  of  precluding  ruldusli 
from  being  olffruded  upon  public  observation.  I 
was  informed  that  at  antecedent  exhibitions 
numerous  works  of  Art— as  they  have  been  styled 
out  of  courtesy — received  prizes  that  were  utterly 
unworthy  either  of  recognition  or  reward. 

To  carefully  examine,  or  even  pro[)erly  view, 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  Within  and  without  the 
Palace  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  vast  influx 
of  visitors,  even  on  the  “  dollar  day.”  Inside  of 
the  building,  the  blinding  dust  and  the  imperfect 
light  operated  against  one’s  ocular  survey  of  the 
treasures  therein  deposited,  which,  on  the  whole, 
were  respectable  of  their  kind.  Amongst  the 
host  of  miscellaneous  animals  and  articles 
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oxhibited  wcro  eomo  capital  horses  ;  obese  cattle ; 
a  collection  of  fruits  and  roots ;  sundry  samples 
of  grain  produce ;  modern  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  ;  cabinet  furniture ;  specimens  of  typo ; 
and  woollen  manufactures,  very  rough  and  very 
strong,  quite  unsuited  to  a  more  refined  European 
taste.  The  “Fine  Art  Gallery”  was  a  new 
feature  in  the  Fair;  but  for  the  honour  no  less 
than  the  interest  of  Art,  I  trust  sucli  an  execrable 
display  of  wry,  graceless  figures,  hideous  colour¬ 
ing,  abominable  grouping,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  j)er8pective,  will  never  again  bo  submitted  to 
the  public  eye. 

The  subjoined  particulars  respecting  the  de- 
scrii)tiun  and  character  of  the  live  stock  exhi¬ 
bited,  the  number  of  entries  and  exhibitors,  and 
the  [irizes  ollered,  will  afford  the  reader  a  more 
accurate  iilea  of  the  Provincial  Fair  than  ho  could 
otherwise  obtain  : — 

Houses. — Blood,  thorough-bred,  agricultural, 
carriage,  and  other  horses ;  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  prizes,  in  addition  to  di})lomas  and  a 
golil  medal.  Entries,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five. 

Cattle.  — Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Ayrshire, 
Galloway,  and  Grade  Cattle;  two  Imndred  and 
twi'iity-eight  prizes,  in  addition  to  the  Prince  of 
"Wales’s  prize  of  sixty  dollars,  diplomas,  two 
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silver  medals,  and  a  silver  cup.  Four  hundred 
and  eighty-six  entries. 

Fat  and  working  cattle. — Thirteen  prizes,  and 
thirty-one  entries. 

Sheep. — Long-woolled  sheep  (Leicestcrs  and 
Cotswolds).  Thirty-six  prizes ;  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  entries. 

Other  long-woolled  sheep  (not  belonging  to  the 
former  categories).  Forty-two  prizes  ;  eighty- 
seven  entries. 

iMedium  -  woolled  sheep  (Southdowns  and 
Cheviots).  Thirty-six  prizes,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  entries. 

Otlier  inedinm-woolled  sheep,  not  of  the  former 
classes.  Eighteen  prizes  ;  forty-live  entries. 

Fine-woolled  sheep  (Merinos  and  ^a.xons). 
Eighteen  prizes,  and  fifty  entries. 

Other  fine-woolled  sheep  (not  Merinos  or 
Saxons).  Eighteen  prizes,  and  cloven  entries. 

Fat  sheep  (wetliers  and  ewes).  Six  prizes, 
and  twenty-three  entries. 

Flos. — Large  breeds  of  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs.  Twenty-four  prizes,  and  forty  o  ght 
entries. 

Other  large  breeds.  Twelve  itrizes  and  fourteen 
entries. 

.Small  breeds  (Suffolks  and  Improved  Berk- 
shires).  Twenty-four  prizes,  and  ninety  entries. 
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Other  small  breeds,  not  included  in  previous 
classes.  Twelve  i)rize8  and  thirty-seven  entries. 

Poultry. — White  and  spangled  Dorkings  ; 
black,  white,  golden,  and  silver  Polands;  game. 
Cochin  China,  Shanghai,  Sj)ani8h,  Java,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  other  fowls ;  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
rabbits,  etc.,  etc.  Sixty-six  prizes,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  entries. 

Collectively,  the  exliibitors  in  the  departments 
enumerated  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty 
two,  and  the  entries  to  aliout  two  thousand.  The 
aggregate  total  of  the  prizes  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling;  dis¬ 
tributed  in  sums  varying  from  one  to  sixty  dollars. 
Of  tliis  sum  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-six 
dollars  were  otl'ered  fur  horses ;  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  ami  sixty-three  dollars  for  cattle  ; 
twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  fur  sheep;  five 
hundred  and  four  dollars  fur  pigs  ;  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  i)Oultry. 

Contiguous  to  the  Pair-ground,  in  front  of  its 
very  gates,  and  lining  each  side  of  the  broad  road 
leading  to  the  cipiine,  bovine,  and  itorcine  display, 
was  a  collection  of  curiosities  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  halcyon  days  of  old  “  Bart’lemy,” 
nor  have  failed  to  attract  attention  at  Green¬ 
wich  when  Almar  and  Itichardson  were  in  their 
glory.  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttou  would  be  delighted 
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to  have  sketched  it  for  the  first  chapter  of  another 
“  What  will  he  Do  with  It?”  In  addition  to 
drinking  booths  innumerable,  where  “cock-tails,” 
“brandy-smashes,”  “Lager-beer,”  “  John  Col¬ 
linses,”  and  other  potations,  were  imbibed  in  im¬ 
measurable  quantities,  were  wooden  buildings, 
tents,  booths,  and  shanties  of  every  shape  and 
dimension.  Herein  some  of  the  strange  anomalies 
of  nature  that  the  fertile  brains  of  a  Yankee  only 
could  conceive,  and  a  few  of  the  abnormal  develop¬ 
ments  of  humanity,  in  which  showmen  delight, 
were  indiscriminately  congregated. 

First  of  all  came  “  Madamk  Oceana,  tiiewon- 
ruous  FAT  LAD  y”— she  must  be  a  “  lady”  in  America 
where  every  woman  assumes  the  appellation — who 
weighed  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds, 
whoso  charms  captivated  all  beholders,  whoso 
adipose  developments  were  sufficient  to  astonish 
all  the  sterner  sex,  and  whose  fascination  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  filling  tin*  booth  in  which  she  was 
exhibited.  Conjointly  with  her  ladyship  was 
shown  the  “Fearful  Monster  of  the  American 
Prairies,  the  Great  Yaii-too-iiay.”  When  care¬ 
fully  inspected  this  singular  specimen  of  zoology 
turned  out  to  be  a  compound  of  snake  and  lizard, 
ingeniously  blended  together,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  Mr.  Barnum  concocted  the 
celebrated  “  Mermaid  ”  of  his  Museum. 
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Ten  cents,  admitted  the  curious  to  witness  this 
latest  wonder  of  nature  as  well  as  to  gaze  on  the 
bewildering  bewitchments  of  “  Madame  Oceana,” 
the  prodigy  of  five  hundred  and  thirty -one  pounds 
of  femininity.  Great  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  Haw¬ 
kins  is  in  matters  concerning  the  plesiosaurus  and 
the  megatlierium,  lie  would  certainly  find  a  diffi¬ 
culty  wore  he  suddenly  called  upon  to  describe  the 
paheontological  history  of  the  “  Yah-too-hay.” 

I  passed  on  to  the  next  show,  which  happened 
to  be  “  The  Haihless  Horse  of  the  ruAiuiEs.” 
On  the  agricultural  mind,  by  which  the  “Fair” 
was  largely  patronised,  this  ^usus  natur(B  had 
esjiccial  claims.  According  to  the  undubitably 
veracious  statement  of  its  exhibitor,  it  was  “  A 
horse  without  hair,  which  never  had  hair,  and 
never  would  be  troubled  with  anything  of  the 
kind !”  Close  ins})ection,  however,  caused  a 
doubt  to  arise  whether  this  crowning  wonder  of  the 
world  could  conscientiously  look  a  barber  in 
the  face ;  and  I  became  algebraically  studious 
relative  to  the  unknown  quantities  of  soap  and 
the  precise  number  of  razors  requisite  to  give  to 
the  Prairies  another  animal  like  the  one  before 
me. 

Subsequently  I  came  to  the  “  Chinese  Impale¬ 
ment,  BY  A  REAL  CHINESE  MaNDARIN.”  A 
painted  canvas  outside  the  tent  de])icted  an  in- 
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furiated  Chinaman,  great  in  pigtail  and  pigment, 
and  exuberant  in  silk-dress,  flinging  knives  at  a 
poor  young  countryman  who  stood  abjectly  to  bo 
pinioned  by  the  weapon.  Upon  entering  tho 
booth  I  discovered  that  tho  “  Chinese  JIandarin” 
resolved  himself  into  a  gaunt,  sickly,  bilious- 
looking  Yankee,  whom  I  had  before  seen  conduct¬ 
ing  a  very  circumscribed  legerdemain  business  in 
the  States.  The  process  of  ini})aleraent  was  a 
weak  imitation  of  that  which  was  done  some  years 
since  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  which  the 
reader  will  jtrobably  remember. 

I  had  proceeded  but  a  few  yards  further  when 
I  was  invited  to  witness  the  “  Wild  Man  ok 
Borneo,” — throe  odd  compounds  of  nigger, 
Indian,  and  emasculated  American,  said  to  have 
been  caught  in  Borneo,  caged  there,  brought  on 
to  the  Canadian  shores,  not  yet  quite  tamed,  and 
fed  daily  with  raw  meat  in  accordance  with  the 
predilections  of  the  creature.  Possibly  Mr. 
Spencer  St.  John,  during  his  dii)lomatic  residence 
at  Borneo,  may  have  seen  this  interesting  speci¬ 
men  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  If  so,  his 
reminiscences  would  be  valuable  to  ethnologists. 
A  doubt,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  itself 
as  to  whether  either  Mr.  St.  John  or  Borneo,  knows 
anything  about  this  alleged  anagogical  inhabi¬ 
tant.  But  what  matter  ?  Few  persons  are 
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“  posted  ”  about  Borneo,  in  Canada,  and  why 
could  not  the  “Wild  Man”  have  come  from 
there  as  well  as  from  any  other  geographical 
boundary? 

Journeying  onwards  I  noticed  announce¬ 
ments  of  pigs  with  eight  legs,  and  sheep  with 
their  heads  in  the  wrong  places.  There  was 
the  wondrous  “  Bob-o’-link,”  from  the  glades 
of  Florida,  which  sings  always  as  the  setting  sun 
goes  down  in  the  western  horizon  of  American 
glory !  Then  I  came  to  the  “  Guy  Ascutus,” 
marked  with  stars  and  stripes  to  correspond  with 
the  banner  which  every  true  Northerner  believes 
to  be  “  the  only  flag  on  airth  worth  washing.” 
In  one  tent  was  an  “Armless  Boy”  described 
as  having  been  born  “  without  shoulders,  elbow's, 
wrists,  knuckles,  or  finger  nails.”  As  exhibited, 
he  certainly  appeared  to  have  none  of  those  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  if  his  arms  were  tied  down  to  his 
sides,  and  if  a  well-made  skin  of  that  material 
which  theatrical-men  delight  in  calling  “  lights,'’ 
covered  him  and  caused  him  to  appear  destitute 
of  those  members  so  useful  in  conveying  bread 
and  butter  to  the  mouth,  what  did  it  signify? 
Many  a  man  with  arms  cannot  get  bread ;  and 
was  it  not  a  good  thing  t(»  get  the  bread — and  the 
cheese  too  -  by  having  no  arms  at  all? 

Such  were  some  of  the  curiosities  and  monstrosi- 
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ties  of  the  Agricultural  Fair,  the  appendices  to 
the  Provincial  Exhibition ;  the  lesser  satellites 
revolving  around  the  greater  luminary.  They 
were  all  to  be  found  on  the  Fair-ground,  or  in  its 
immediate  proximity,  and  were  therefore  to  be 
counted  in  with  the  rest  of  the  “  Show,”  It  is 
something  for  Canada  to  have  recalled  the  fair¬ 
time  of  Old  England  as  she  did  on  that  occasion, 
and  as  slie  will  do  again,  although  mingled  some¬ 
what  with  tlie  Yankee  element. 

Apart  from  the  “  Fair,  and  offering  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  by  the  crowds  it  drew  might  be  placed 
second  in  attraction,  was  the  magical  performance 
of  the  “  Great  Wizard  of  the  North.”  After 
wandering  around  the  world,  and  having  visited 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  almost  every  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  Professor  Anderson  at  length  “turned  up” 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  The  play  of  the 
Octoroon  was  likewise  performed  in  a  miseiable 
out-of-the-way  theatre,  the  only  house  in 
Toronto  devoted  to  the  drama — called  the  “Royal 
Lyceum.”  The  “company”  would  have  made 
Mr.  Boucicault  tear  his  hair  with  rage,  could  he 
but  have  seen  them,  or  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
piece  was  produced;  nor  would  I  like  to  be 
answerable  for  the  effect  which  “  Salem  Scudder  ” 
would  have  had  upon  the  gentle  Dion  ! 
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Oi)po8ito  the  principal  hotel  was  a  circus,  which 
j)rovod  mighty  attractive.  Farther  down  the 
street  was  another  fat  woman,  and  an  armless 
man  who  was  to  have  performed  wonderful  feats 
with  venemous  anacondas,  only  that  the  latter 
had  to  be  killed  in  consequence  of  having  bitten 
one  of  the  spectators  in  some  other  town.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  excuse  alleged  in  answer  to. a 
disapj)ointod  visitor’s  condemnation  of  the 
swindle.  In  a  hall,  situated  in  a  back  street,  was 
ai)anoramaof  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  another 
halt  of  lesser  dimensions,  an  exhibition  of  the 
“  noble  science  of  self-defence.”  So  that, 
pugilism,  Palestine,  play-acting,  prestidigitation, 
prodigies,  pigs,  and  poultry,  blended  themselves 
very  happily  together  in  this  great  Agricultural 
Fair  held  in  Toronto  during  the  pleasant  autumn 
of  1802! 

Having  walked  through  the  “  Palace  ”  and 
cursorily  inspected  all  that  was  to  bo  seen  within 
and  without  the  building,  the  Governor-General, 
Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
adjourned  to  the  grounds  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
adjoining,  where  a  spacious  pavilion  was  erected 
in  which  a  baiuiuet  was  given  in  their  honour. 
There  was  a  large  and  respectable  assembly, 
consisting  principally  of  farmers.  The  local 
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Committee  of  the  Exliibitioii  had  guaranteed  the 
sale  of  three  hundred  tickets  at  a  dollar  each ;  so 
that  the  banquet  was  conjointly  promoted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Upper  Canada  and  the 
city  of  Toronto.  In  the  evening  a  grand  ball 
was  given  by  the  chief  citizens  to  welcome  the 
presence  of  Lord  Monck  amongst  them.  To  this, 
also,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  invited ; 
and  I  must  in  justice  say  that  it  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  people,  and  was  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  prominently  to  exhibit  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  good-breeding  scarcely  to  be 
expected  so  many  thousand  miles  from  Euro])ean 
centres  of  civilization.  Lord  ilonck,  some 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  suite  were  present, 
together  with  a  number  of  officers  dressed  in 
uniform,  which  added  highly  to  the  ensemble  and 
brilliancy  of  the  spectacle.  The  ladies,  many  of 
whom  would  grace  more  pretentious  assemblages, 
looked  thoroughly  English,  and  were  attired  in  a 
style  indicative  of  anything  but  proletarian  tastes 
or  preposessions. 

For  four  days  the  “  Fair”  continued,  during 
which  time  Toronto  was  one  undeviating  scene 
of  commotion  from  morn  till  night.  Visitors 
from  the  remotest  districts  of  the  Province 
crowded  in  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  lastly  as  the 
railway  cars  could  convey  them.  Each  evening 
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the  streets  were  literally  black  and  swarming  with 
people ;  yet  I  never  observed  a  more  orderly  or 
decorous  populace.  Not  a  single  case  of  posi¬ 
tive  inebriety  did  I  encounter,  although  I  was 
constantly  abroad  and  purposely  observant. 
Whatever  failings  may  be  attributed  to  the  wes¬ 
tern  Canadian  farmer — and  in  tliis  respect  ho 
docs  not  differ  from  tlio  majority  of  his  fellows 
— ho  likewise  possesses  sterling,  unobtrusive 
virtues,  of  which  temiieranco  is  not  the  least  con¬ 
spicuous.  By  this  admission  it  is  fur  from  my 
wish  to  bo  emhraeed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  :  Pessitnumgenus  inimicoruni  laudantes." 
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Criminality  In  Toronto— Reformatory  PrUona  and  Oaola  oftha 
Province — The  Penitentiary — Criminal  Lunatic  Aaylutn— 
Coat  of  Malntaininjf  Priaona  and  Prlaonera-Difllculty  of 
Reforming  Convlcta — Kdiientlon  In  Toronto — Unlveraitv  Col¬ 
lege — The  Normal  and  Model  Helioola — Sehoola  and  .Sclioluri 
In  Upper  Canada — Number  anil  Roligioua  Denomination  of 
Teaeliera — Cost  of  Grammar  and  Common  Scliools  in  Ujipcr 
Canada — Remarkable  Progreaa  of  Kdueation— Free  I’ublio 
and  Sunday  Seliool  Libraries — Insanity  in  Upper  Canada, 


Anxious  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  delin¬ 
quents  in  a  coiumunity  numbering  somewhat  less 
than  forty-eight  thousand  souls,  I  applied  to  the 
Jlayor  for  information,  who  politely  had  prepared 
for  my  use  tabular  statistical  returns  of  the 
state  of  criminality  in  Toronto,  from  the  Ist 
January  to  the  3 Ist  December,  1801.  These  re¬ 
turns  exhibit  some  curious  features.  Otfences 
are  therein  classified  under  thirty-eight  distinct 
heads,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  particularized. 
During  the  twelve  months  specified  the  aggregate 
number  of  ofienders  was  3,589  ;  of  whom  2,330 
were  men,  08  boys,  and  1,1 85  women.  What  are 
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known  as  the  higher  classes  of  offences  are  happily 
not  numerous,  there  having  been  but  three  com¬ 
mittals  for  murder,  one  for  infanticide,  three  for 
cutting  and  wounding,  four  for  highway  robbery, 
three  for  arson,  one  for  forgery,  one  for  cattle 
stealing,  and  two  for  bigamy — larceny,  drunk 
and  disorderly,  breach  of  city  law,  vagrancy,  and 
trespass  cases  forming  the  largest  totals.  Of  these 
the  “  drunk  and  disorderly  ”  cases  amount  to 
1,909,  or  1,187  men  and  782  women. 

For  the  several  months  of  the  year  the  commit¬ 
ments  are  pretty  equally  distributed,  with  theex- 
ce})tion  of  March  and  October,  when  they  amount 
to  222  and  302  respectively  —  forming  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  aggregates.  The  periods 
most  productive  of  crime  aitpear  to  bo  from  June 
to  November,  whcui  intemperance  and  its  con¬ 
comitant  criminality  become  considerably  aug¬ 
mented. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  offenders,  especially 
of  the  adult  portion,  form  a  remarkable  feature  in 
these  statistical  returns.  Twenty-four  rank  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old ;  634  are  from  forty  to 
fifty;  247  from  fifty  to  sixty;  71  from  sixty  to 
seventy;  19  from  seventy  to  eighty;  and  2  from 
eighty  to  ninety  years  of  age  !  The  main  }>ropor- 
tion  of  the  offences,  however,  were  committed  by 
persons  whoso  ages  range  from  twenty  to  fifty. 
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which  will  be  found  about  the  usual  standard  in 
all  countries. 

Every  city  has  its  criminal  districts,  and  its 
professedly  criminal  population.  One  of  the  three 
police  divisions  of  Toronto  supplied  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  olleuders,  some  of  whom  had  been 
brought  up  on  various  charges  as  frequently  as 
twelve  times.  In  the  committals  previously 
enumerated  nearly  two  hundred  had  been  charged 
on  former  occasions,  the  majority  being  women. 
As  the  nationality  of  these  olfenders  may  not  bo 
uninteresting,  1  may  therefore  state  that  2,5U0 
are  Irish;  439  Canadian;  301  English;  110 
Scotch;  31  American  ;  24  Cernian ;  33  Co¬ 
loured;  and  141  natives  of  other  countries.  One 
pleasing  feature  of  those  tables  is  that  they  e.\- 
hibit  a  marked  decrease  of  eriininality  upon  the 
l)receding  year,  the  committals  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  two  hundred  and  seven. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  date  there  was  no 
reformatory  prison  in  either  Ui)pcr  or  Lower 
Canada.  Each  section  of  the  Province  has  now 
an  institution  of  this  kind  ;  one  situated  at  Isle- 
aux-Nois,  and  the  other  at  Penetanguishene. 

To  these  prisons  nearly  two  hundred  juvenile 
delinquents  were  committed  in  1862,  most  of  whom 
were  Canadian  born,  an  equal  pro])ortion  being 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  eliicient  conduct 
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of  such  establishments  is  at  all  times,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  an  onerous 
and  a  difficult  task.  It  needs  not  only  great  ap¬ 
titude,  but  much  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
warders  to  bring  under  discijdine  the  intractable 
wills  and  evil  propensities  of  young  offenders, 
before  any  favourable  results  can  bo  discernable. 
In  Canada  the  reforiuatory  experiment  has  not 
proved  over  and  above  encouraging,  while  some 
painful  circumstances  have  arisen  in  L’  Isle-aux- 
Nois  institution  to  counteract  the  benefits  that 
may  otherwise  have  accrued.  Judging  from  the 
Prison  Inspectors’  reports,  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  both  reformatories  are  not  only  remiss, 
but  culpably  faulty.  The  dormitories  are  ill- 
arranged,  the  overcrowding  inconvenient;  and  as 
convicts  also  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  their  influence  is  far  from  salutary. 

In  the  gaols,  no  less  than  the  reformatories, 
this  total  disregard  of  jiroper  classification  is  ob¬ 
servable.  One  warder  mentioned  a  circumstance 
to  me  which  he  averred  to  be  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence.  The  daughter  of  respectable  parents  had 
been  sent  to  gaol,  j)ending  her  trial,  on  some  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  charge.  Bowed  down  with 
grief  the  sorrowing  mother  called  at  the  prison, 
had  an  interview  with  the  jailer,  to  whom  in 
tremulous  accents  she  observed  : 
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“  Oh,  sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  keep  my 
daughter  away  from  bad  characters ;  she  is  very 
young,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  innocent.  Oh  I  say 
you  will  but  fulfil  my  request,  for  she  is  my 
child.” 

“  Madam,”  responded  the  warder,  “  I  fully 
sympathise  with  your  feelings,  and  would,  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  keep  your  daughter  from  con¬ 
tamination  while  she  is  in  custody,  if  such  were 
possible.” 

“  Oh  !  sir,  do  not  tell  me  you  will  not.  Name 
any  sum  and  you  shall  have  it,  if  I  should  sell 
all  I  possess  to  make  it  up.  Only  say  that  you 
will  not  place  my  poor  child  among  the  wicked 
women— only  say  !  only  say!” 

“  Alas  I  madam,  except  I  were  to  build  a  room 
expressly  for  your  daughter,  which  is  simply  im¬ 
possible,  1  have  no  means  of  comj)lying  with  your 
wishes ;  and  moreover,  truth  necessitates  the 
avowal,  that  the  untried  female  ward  contains 
women  of  the  most  abandoned  character.” 

There  are  thirty-nine  common  gaols  in  the 
Province ;  thirty-one  in  Upper  and  eight  in  Lower 
Canada,  where  fourteen  additional  prisons  were  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  date  of  my  visit. 
Herein  11,208  prisoners  were  confined  during  the 
year  18CU;  the  pr<q)ortion  being  0,370  in  the 
gaols  of  Canada  West,  and  4,808  in  those  of 
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Canada  East  Of  these  felons,  3,732  were  women, 
besides  524  boys  and  158  girls,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Over  one  half  of  the  gross  total 
had  been  imprisoned  for  the  first  time.  The  gaol 
expenditure  amounted  to  close  upon  one  hundred 
and  twenty*three  thousand  dollars  ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  prisoners’  labour  only  reached  four 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  The  entire  of  this 
sum,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  dollars,  had  been  derived  from  the 
gaols  of  Lower  Canada.  Indeed,  but  two  of  the 
Ujiper  Canada  prisons  were  productive,  viz.,  those 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Goderich.  This  is  a  serious 
evil  both  in  a  jtecuniary  and  a  reformatory  point 
of  view;  for  without  jirotracted  and  well-applied 
physical  labour  the  prisoners  can  derive  little 
moral  benefit  or  j)hysical  advantage.  Literally 
the  })risoners  do  nothing  beyond  })icking  oakum 
or  curling  horse-hair. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prisons  and  the 
two  reformatories,  there  are  the  Provincial 
Penitentiary  at  Kingston,  the  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum  within  the  same  edifice,  and  the  newly- 
erected  Lockwood  Asylum  Buildings.  The  latter 
is  a  8Ui)erb  structure,  and  is  exclusively  the  result 
of  convict  labour.  It  adjoins  the  Penitentiary, 
the  term  “Lockwood”  being  but  a  legal  ajtpelhi- 
tion.  There  were  108  criminal  lunatics,  83  men 
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and  25  women,  under  treatment  in  the  temporary 
asylum  at  Lockwood  during  1860.  Out  of  this 
number  eleven  were  discharged,  one  escaped,  and 
eight  died.  In  1860  the  actual  expense  entailed 
on  the  Province  by  these  institutions  reached 
about  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars,  although 
the  total  cost,  in  round  numbers,  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  In 
1861,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Lock- 
wood  Asylum  Buildings  approached  nearly  to 
ninety  thousand  dollars.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Penitentiary  might,  on  account  of  the  labour  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  profit  of  the  government,  be  u})held 
at  the  comparatively  trifling  outlay  of  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

At  the  close  of  1860,  there  were  784  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  (143  having  been  committed 
during  the  year) — fully  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
Protestants  belonging  to  Upper  Canada.  The 
cost  of  each  criminal  to  the  State  varies  per  head 
from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars.  These  sums,  however,  do  not  cover  the 
aggregate  exi)enditure.  The  actual  cost  at  the 
Penitentiary  averages  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars,  and  at  the  reformatory  prisons  in  Canada 
East  and  Canada  West,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  per 
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bead  respectively.  Tliese  results  I  have  obtained, 
with  some  labour,  from  the  pile  of  reports  and 
sessional  papers  with  w’hich  I  had  been  furnished 
while  in  Canada  ? 

“How  to  improve  convicts”  is  ns  hard  a 
problem  to  solve  as  “  What  to  do  with  them  ?” 
Tlie  difficulty  of  workin"  a  moral  reformation  in 
criminals  is  so  formidable  as  almost  to  inspire 
despair.  Unlike  some  tender-hearted  but  soft¬ 
headed  ])liilanthroj)ist8,  I  confess  that  I  am  not, 
neither  have  I  been,  sanguine  on  this  score.  Tlie 
views  entertained  on  so  im])ortnnt  a  subject  by  the 
Protestant  Cliiiplain  of  tlie  Provincial  Penitentiary 
are  so  naively  put,  and  so  graphically  and  lucidly 
stateil,  as  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction  here.  With 
few  exceptions  his  remarks  will  apply  to  congre¬ 
gations  of  criminals  all  over  the  world  : — 

“  The  Inspectors,”  he  observes,  “  need  not  to 
be  informed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
jiroperly  instructing  this  vast  number  of  criminals 
are  very  serious.  Difficulties  organic;  arising 
from  an  organisation  essentially  low,  in  which 
propensity  and  passion  preponderate  over  the 
conscience  and  mind.  Difficulties  intellectual  ; 
arising  from  defective  and  disordered  intellect; 
badly  balanced  minds,  dull  by  nature,  incapable 
of  quick  perception,  or  jienetrating  thoughts; 
slow  in  ajijirehension  in  all  things, except  in  those 
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which  harmonise  with  a  powerful  animal  nature. 
Difficulties  moral ;  arising  from  a  defective  moral 
sense,  or  conscience  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness 
and  long  dominion  of  sin.  Difficulties  educa¬ 
tional  ;  arising  from  the  want,  in  many  instances, 
the  total  absence  of  all  instruction  in  early  life. 
Difficulties  religious;  arising  from  the  absence 
of  all  religious  impressions,  religious  knowledge, 
above  all  from  the  want  of  all  religious  home¬ 
training  and  culture.  In  fine,  difficulties 
manifold ;  arising  from  great  ignorance,  from 
want,  from  orphanage,  the  absence  of  good 
advisers,  and  the  presence  of  evil  companions ; 
from  early  acquired  evil  habits,  from  long 
years  of  vice,  in  some  instances  from  direct 
education  in  crime ;  and  in  many,  from  a  wilful 
perversion  of  capacity,  both  mental  and  moral, 
of  no  mean  order.  And  when  it  is  added  that 
this  vast  assemblage  of  criminals  is  composed  of 
persons  of  four  ditierent  races,  of  thirty  difterent 
origins,  of  many  ditierent  religions,  or  of  no 
religion  at  all :  the  men  outcasts  of  the  nations  ; 
the  women  the  abandoned  of  their  sex  :  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  to  impress  this  mass  of  human 
wickedness  and  villany  with  religion  ;  to  penetrate 
it  with  thought  and  feeling ;  to  ditfuse  through 
it  the  light  of  truth  and  the  intluence  of  grace  ; 
is  a  work  not  indeed  hopeless,  not  impossible, — but 
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a  work  in  which,  to  be  successful,  are  needed  the 
intellifrence  symbolized  by  Argus’  eyes,  the 
ngencies  symbolized  by  Briareus’  arms,  and 
the  power  to  labour  and  achieve  typified  by 
Hercules ;  nay,  above  all  this,  there  is  needed 
for  success  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Him  who 
holds  the  souls  of  men  in  his  hands,  and  fashions 
and  moulds  them  to  his  glory," 

With  reference  to  the  disputed  ])oint  of  the 
general  ignorance  exhibited  by  the  criminal 
classes,  let  the  following  evidence  from  the  same 
writer  be  taken  in  corroboration  of  the  theory 
generally  received  by  most  writers  on  the  subject 
of  crime ; — 

“  As  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  instruc¬ 
tion  among  the  convicts,  the  returns  for  two 
years  have  been  carefully  examined.  In  18.)9 
there  were  received  into  the  Penitentiary  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  convict  men.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  examined; 
and  it  was  found  that  fifty  of  them  could  not 
read  a  w'ord  ;  thirty-one  could  read  a  little  ;  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  could  read,  some  of  them 
well,  others  badly;  one  hundred  and  five  could 
not  write  a  word  ;  twenty  could  write  a  little, 
probably  their  names;  seventy-two  could  write 
more  or  less  tolerably. 

“In  1800,  the  convict  men  received  into  the 
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prison  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  ;  of  these,  fifty-five  could  not  read  at  all,  not  a 
word ;  seventeen  could  read  a  very  little,  in  easy 
spelling  or  words ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
could  read— a  few,  very  well — the  rest,  tolerably ; 
ninety  one  could  not  write  a  word;  twenty-two 
could  write  a  little,  probably  their  names  ;  eighty- 
three  could  write  more  or  less  tolerably.” 

If  the  youth  of  Toronto  do  not  advance  in  edu¬ 
cational  attainments  the  fault  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  facilities  for  improvement. 
These  are  numerous  and  easily  accessible.  The 
city  contains  no  less  than  thirty-eight  educational 
institutions,  comprising  eight  colleges,  a  gram¬ 
mar  school,  fourteen  academies,  and  fifteen 
common  or  national  schools,  seven  of  which  arc 
conducted  on  the  lioman  Catholic  separate 
system.  In  those  establishments  nearly  nine 
thousand  students  and  })ujiils  receive  mental 
training  of  that  kind  most  befitting  their  rc8])ec- 
tive  stations  and  prospective  callings.  The  com¬ 
mon  schools  are  all  free,  and  are  attended  by 
seven  thousand  scholars,  about  two  thousand  of 
whom  belong  to  the  separate  schools.  Towards  the 
support  of  the  grammar  and  common  schools  alone, 
the  sum  of  42,3'JG  dollars  were  i)rovidcd  in  1800 ; 
0,000  dollars  having  been  derived  from  legisla- 
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tivo  apportionments,  and  the  larger  proportion 
from  municipal  and  school  trustees’  assessments, 
rate-hill  fees,  and  extraneous  local  sources. 

University  College,  Toronto,  ranks  as  the  most 
important  educational  institution  in  Upper 
Canada.  Tlie  building  itself,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  spacious  park,  is  a  beauteous  and 
highly  tinished  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  would  reflect  credit  on  any  European  capital. 
The  University  was  originally  estaltlished  by 
Itoyal  charter,  in  1837,  under  the  designation  of 
“  King’s  College,”  and  was  endowed  wifh  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land  which  had  been  set  apart  by  his 
Majc'sty  George  Ill.  for  educational  purposes. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  various  im[)ediinents  it 
was  not  opened  for  the  admission  of  students 
until  the  year  1843.  I5y  a  provincial  statute, 
whereby  several  necessary  modifications  were 
effected,  its  title  was  altered  from  “  King’s 
College”  to  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto.” 
Under  this  enactment  the  college  was  comlucted 
from  January,  1850,  until  April,  1853,  when  the 
University  was  divided  in(,o  two  institutions;  one 
retaining  the  appellation  of  the  “  University  of 
Toronto,”  and  the  other  styled,  “  University 
College.”  The  first  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
London  University;  its  functions  being  confined 
to  prescribing  subjects  of  examinations  for 
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{logrees,  scliolarshipo,  etc.,  and  tlio  conferring  of 
literary  distinctions.  These  institutions  possess 
a  well  selected  library  of  some  fifteen  thousand 
volumes,  in  addition  to  museums  of  natural 
history,  mineralogy  and  gecdogy,  embracing 
many  thousand  specimens,  together  with  a 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observatory  ; 
furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  for  observing  the  changes  in  the  four 
magnetic  elements.  I  likewise  noticed  extensive 
apparatus  illustrative  of  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  chemical  physics. 

It  nllbrded  me  no  slight  pleasure  to  have  met 
with  the  distinguished  president,  the  Uev.  Dr. 
McDaul,  with  wliom  I  had  the  honour  of  beinjr 
acquainted  several  years  before,  when  he  held  a 
])rofessorship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Dr. 
McCaid  is  ably  assisted  by  other  eminent 
professors,  such  as  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Uev. 
AVilliam  Hincks,  F.L.S.,  Wr.  George  Uuckland, 
the  Dean  of  Residence,  Professor  Kingston, 
and  Doctors  Beaven  and  Croft ;  a  few  of  whom 
are  well  known  in  this  country  j)crsonally  and 
through  their  writings. 

.  Three  classes  of  students  arc  admissible  to  tho 
college,  viz: — Firstly, Matriculated  students;  such 
as  have  passed  matriiailation  examination  in  arts, 
civil  engineering,  or  agriculture,  in  any  Fniversity 
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in  the  Queen’s  dominions,  or  the  matriculation 
exnminntion  in  arts  in  the  Toronto  college. 
Secondly,  students  who  desire  to  attend  during  ono 
or  more  academic  terms,  or  two  or  more  courses 
of  lectures.  Thirdly,  occasional  students,  who 
propo.sc  to  attend  hut  one  course  of  lectures.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  number  of  matriculated 
students  was  ono  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; 
students,  forty-four;  and  occasional  students, 
twenty-nine.  Among  the  prizes  oll'ered  annually 
for  coin[)etition  is  the  “  Prince’s  Prize,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  ornamental  inkstand  of  the  value  of 
forty-eight  dollars,  the  gift  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prii\ce  of  Wales.  One  excellent  feature 
of  University  College  is  the  very  moderate 
character  of  the  fees  charged.  Undergrailuates 
are  admissible  to  the  j)rcscribcd  courses  of 
lc(dures  without  any  payment  whatever,  while 
the  cost  of  attending  all  the  courses  during  the 
academic  year  does  not  exceed  sixteen  dollars  ;  a 
maximum  of  expense  somewhat  remarkable  for  a 
University  to  adoi)t.  Such  an  advantage  cannot 
be  too  highly  n})preciated  by  our  colonists;  more 
especially  by  the  jiaterfamilias  of  Toronto. 

The  operations  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools, 
combined  with  the  Educational  Offices  of  Toronto, 
materially  aid  the  furtherance  of  education  in 
Canada  ^\’'est.  These  buildings  form  an  imposing 
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structure,  and  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  square  occupying  seven  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground.  The  front  of  the  principal  erection  is  of 
the  Roman  Doric  Order,  having  for  its  centre 
four  pilasters  extending  the  full  height  of  the 
building,  the  pediment  being  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  ninety-five  feet  in  elevation.  On  the  2nd 
of  July,  18ol,  the  corner-stone  of  the  buildings 
was  laid  by  Lord  Elgin,  in  presence  of  several  in¬ 
fluential  personages  and  a  large  concourse  of  the 
citizens.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  the  legislature  granted  the  munificent  sum 
of  25,000/. 

The  establishment  comprises  a  Normal  and 
two  Model  Schools,  In  the  former,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  imparted  to  teachers  in  training  by 
the  medium  of  lectures.  In  the  latter  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  children  by  a  practical  method.  One 
branch  directs  how  the  young  idea  should  best  be 
formed  :  the  other  branch  gives  practical  effect 
to  those  instructions,  Roth  as  regards  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  ])ursued  and  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  adopted  therein,  the  Model  Schools  are 
designed  to  be  absolutely  the  model  for  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  Province,  The  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  is  entrusted  to  a  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  appointed  by  the  Crown  ; 
its  superintendence  and  executive  management 
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being  delegated  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who, 
the  better  to  qualify  himself  for  such  an  important 
trust,  visited  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
Federal  States  of  America  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  tlie  various  educational  systems  adopted. 
The  want  of  proj)erly  qualified  and  efficient  in¬ 
structors  had  been  long  and  deeply  felt.  To  re¬ 
medy  this  deficiency  the  Normal  School  was  origi¬ 
nally  founded  in  1847,  by  the  passing  of  a  school  law, 
the  Legislature  at  the  same  time  granting  an  ap- 
j)ropriution  of  1,7)00/.  f  u'  furnishing  suitable  build- 
ingH,  and  an  additional  sum  of  1,500/.  a  year  for 
the  support  of  the  institution.  During  the  first 
session  of  1800  the  numlicr  of  teachers  in  training 
admitted  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eiglit,  and 
duriiiir  the  8econ<l  session  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two;  while  the  certificates  awarded,  after  a  rigid 
examination,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

There  is  an  educational  Museum  attached  to  the 
Schools,  similar  to  that  established  at  South  Ken- 
siiiirton,  but  on  a  more  circumscribed  scale.  It 
embraces  a  unique  collection  of  school  apparatus, 
models  of  agricultural  and  other  imiilements, 
specimens  of  natural  history,  busts  of  anti(pie  and 
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modern  statues,  architectural  sculpture,  busts 
selected  from  the  leading  European  Museums,  in 
addition  to  copies  of  works  by  masters  of  the 
Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  These  furnish  a 
means  of  educational  and  social  improvement,  and 
will  eminently  tend  to  create  and  develope  a  taste 
for  Art  among  the  Canadian  people  which,  from 
various  uncontrollable  causes,  has  not  hitherto 
been  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  nundjer  of  National  and  Grammar  Schools 
in  operation  during  1800  amounted  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  and  fifty-seven,  eighty-eight  of  which  belotig 
to  the  latter  class.  These  were  attended  by  020,358 
pupils,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  girls.  The 
Bej)arate  schools  at  the  same  period  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  iind  fifteen,  which  were  attended  by  15,000 
scholars.  According  to  the  returns,  the  school 
population,  or  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  was  373,589  ;  so  that  over  53,200  children 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  educational  ojipor- 
tunities  afforded  by  the  Province,  the  law  securing 
to  all  persons  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  the  right  of  attending  the  common  schools. 
This  remissness,  for  which  jiarents  and  guardians 
are  morally  responsible,  only  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  that  some  comiiulsory  measure  should  bo 
adopted  whereby  ignorance  and  its  concomitant 
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evilu  may  }>e  comhate<L  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  amounted  to  4,60%,  of  whom  1,181  were 
women.  The  religious  denominations  to  which 
these  belong  are  classified  as  follows  : — Church  of 
Kfjgland,  707 ;  iCjraari  Catholics,  463 ;  Tresby- 
tcrians,  1,276;  ^lethodists,  1,262;  Baptists,  228  ; 
Congregationalists,  02;  Qinikers,  1.  The  re¬ 
mainder  embra(;e  Christian  J^tisciples  and  I'rotest- 
ants  of  dill’erent  kinds.  These  teachers  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  holding  liigh  and  subordinate 
ranks  in  their  prof<,'ssion.  The  salaries  of  the 
masters  range  from  ninety  to  thirteen  liundred 
dollars  a  year  ;  their  average  stijjend  being,  with 
board,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  ; 
without  boartl,four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars 
annually.  In  the  case  of  school-mistresses  their 
salaries  do  not  reach  one-half  these  amounts. 
The  total  exjjenditure  during  i860,  on  behalf  of 
the  grammar  and  common  schools  of  Lpper 
Canada  amounted  to  1 ,236,330  dollars  or  308,834/. 
sterling. 

fjne  jdeasing  and  hopeful  feature  in  our  Cana¬ 
dian  colony  is  the  rapitl  and  stea'ly  strides  with 
whi(  h  education  is  a/lvancing  therein.  Taking  a 
ji'-riod  (jf  eleven  years — from  1860  to  1861  for 
exaiujde— this  educational  jfrogress  appears 
remarkable,  if  not  un]«aralleled.  W’itliin  this 
comjiaratively  brief  tinie  the  grammar  schools  have 
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increased  by  thirty-one,  and  the  pupils  by  2,500  , 
while  the  common  schools  exhibit  an  increase  of 
nine  hundred  and  ten  buildings,  and  163,921 
pupils.  In  1850  the  number  of  free  schools  was 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty-two;  in  1860  they 
numbered  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  augmentation  of  attendance  at  schools  is  very 
noticeable,  and  favourably  compares  with  some 
of  the  most  flourishing  Federal  States.  During 
the  eleven  years  specified  that  increase  is  in  the 
following  ratio: — Pennsylvania,  thirty-eight  per 
cent. ;  State  of  New  York,  nine  per  cent.  ; 
Jlassachusetts,  thirty-five  per  cent.  ;  and 
Upj)cr  Canada,  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  school  moneys  Canada 
takes  precedence  of  those  States.  The  increase 
for  ten  years  being  in  Pennsylvania  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  State  of  New  York, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  per  cent.  ;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  sixty-eight  per  cent.  ;  and  Canada 
"West  two  hundred  and  twenty-  two  j)er  cent. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the 
States  })articularised,  extensive  cities  are  included, 
with  wliich  Canada  has  none  to  compare,  wherein 
much  larger  funds  are  provided  for  educational 
purposes,  in  proportion  to  tlie  poi)ulation,  than  in 
tlio  counties.  Of  this  New  York  will  allbrd  an 
illustration.  In  1860  the  cxpences  of  the  city 
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schools  reached  nearly  1,300,000  dollars — more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  raised  throughout 
the  entire  State.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  major 
part  of  the  school  moneys  are  derived  from  a  per¬ 
manent  fund  and  State  taxes;  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  expenditure  in  Upper  Canada  are 
supplied  by  the  local  municipalities  and  trustees, 
there  being  no  provincial  tax  for  school  purposes 
beyond  the  comparatively  small  annual  legislative 
appropriation.  Both,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
attendance  of  cliildren  at  schools,  and  the  amount 
provided  for  educational  objects,  the  advantage 
most  unequivocally  rests  with  our  loyal  colony. 

The  free  public  libraries,  at  present  scattered 
widely  throughout  Western  Canada,  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  aided  by  Dr.  llyerson  and  the  Educational 
Depository,  under  his  direction.  In  1800  forty- 
seven  additional  libraries  w'ere  established,  making 
altogether  four  hundred  and  eleven.  To  these 
over  9,000  select  volumes  have  been  presented. 
The  cost  of  founding  those  libraries  has  reached 
close  uj)on  10,000  dollars,  the  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  them  being  180,585.  Such  libraries, 
however,  are  exclusive  of  those  of  Sunday  Schools, 
and  public  institutions, which  number  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  three  ;  viz.  :  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  former,  and  three 
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hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  latter.  The  books 
in  the  Sunday  School  libraries  amount  to  278,648, 
and  in  those  of  public  institutions  to  157,800  ;  so 
that  the  aggregative  school  and  public  libraries  are 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  contained  therein  over  023,000. 

The  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum  is  situated  in 
a  salubrious  locality,  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  The  building,  which  is  handsome  and 
capacious,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds, 
was  commenced  in  1845,  and  completed  in  1850; 
the  cost  of  the  mason  work  alone  having 
amounted  to  45,000^.  Owing  to  the  parent 
institution  not  sufficing  for  the  wants  of  the 
western  community,  branch  establishments 
have  been  opened  at  Fort  Malden  Barracks,  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Detroit,  at  Orillia,  and  in 
Toronto.  These  branch  asylums  are  specially 
intended  for  quiet  incurables,  whose  cases 
demand  a  peculiar  mode  of  treatment.  In  the 
neighbouring  States  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  to 
return  such  description  of  lunatics  to  the  counties 
from  whence  they  came,  after  having  enjoyed  for 
a  time  the  advantages  of  asylum  residence  and 
discipline — leaving  them  to  the  questionable 
mercies  of  poor-house  succour  or  wandering 
vagrancy.  The  Canadian  Government  in  this 
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respect  adopts  a  more  philanthropic  and  commend¬ 
able  policy. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  into  the  chief 
asylum,  from  its  opening  in  January,  1841,  up  to 
1801,  have  been  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  Of  these  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  were  men,  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  w'omen— the  married 
exceeding  the  single  by  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  Both  the  incidence  of  insanity  in  the 
two  sexes,  and  the  admissions  of  married  and 
single  })ersons,  are  nearly  equal  ;  though  for  the 
past  three  years  there  was  an  increased  propor¬ 
tion  of  married  men  and  single  women.  The 
recoveries  of  women  exceed  proportionately  those 
of  nien  ;  while,  taking  the  aggregate  of  male  and 
female  patients,  it  is  found  that  those  patients 
who  are  unmarried  recover  more  quickly  than 
those  who  are.  This  circumstance,  however, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  more  advanced  ages  of 
the  latter,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  incurability 
of  mental  disease  increases  as  life  advances.  One 
favourable  sign  is  that  in  Upper  Canada  the 
number  of  insane  cases  presenting  under  twenty 
years  of  age  is  singularly  small. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statenmmt  aflbrds  a 
correct  view  of  the  condition  of  recognised 
insanity  in  Canada  West,  during  ISGl  : — 
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Remaining  lut  June,  1861, 
In  University  Branch 

In  Malden  Branch  ... 
Admitted  during  1861 

in  Chief  Asylum 

Men.  Women.  TotaL 

170  175  345 

6  62  68 

94  85  179 

95  109  204 

Total  under  treatment 
Assigned  to  Malden  „. 

... 

•  •  ••• 

365 

108 

431 

91 

796 

199 

Remaining 

... 

. 

257 

340 

697 

Discharged  in  1861 

Died  . 

Men. 

35 

22 

Women. 

56 

23 

57 

79 

130 

Remaining  1st  January,  1862 

•  •  ••• 

200 

261 

461 

For  the  past  five  years  insanity  has  been 
exhibiting  itself  in  a  class  of  patients  previously 
free  from  the  horrible  malady — namely,  persons 
who  have  occu})ied  highly  respectable  positions 
in  society.  Many  of  these  have  been  sent  to 
asylums  out  of  the  Province,  where  such 
accommodation  is  provided  as  no  local  institution 
could  furnish 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  national  origin 
of  patients  admitted  into  the  Provincial  Asylum 
during  the  year  1861  : — 


Nationality. 

P.VTIBNTS. 

Born  in  Canada  . 

55 

„  Ireland  ..  ... 

79 

„  England  . 

25 

„  Scotland  . 

24 

„  United  States 

11 

„  Other  Countries 

10 

Total 

•  •• 

. .  204 

Of  these  patients  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
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were  Protestants,  and  fifty-seven  Roman 
Catholics ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  could 
read  and  write ;  forty-seven  could  read  only  ; 
while  thirty-one  had  no  elementary  education 
whatever.  With  reference  to  their  previous 
habits,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were 
considererod  temperate,  and  twenty-six  intempe¬ 
rate — statistics  which  do  not  support  the  bold 
hypothesis  and  alleged  experience  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  who  is  reported  to  have,  some  time  since, 
uttered  the  following  language  : — 

“  I  8[)eak  from  actual  knowledge.  I  have 
acted  as  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  for  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  and  the  result  of  my  experience 
is  that  full  aix-tenths  of  all  cases  of  insanity 
to  be  found  in  these  realms,  arises  from  no 
other  cause  than  from  habits  of  intemperance.” 

This  view  Dr.  Workman,  the  talented  and 
estimable  M(‘dical  Huperintendent  of  the 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  strenuously  opposes 
in  a  recent  report.  lie  asserts  that  “  there  is  not 
in  the  British  realms  an  asylum  physician  who 
w'ould  confirm  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  assertion,” 
that  “  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  is 
truly  casual  in  the  evolution  of  insanity,  and 
what  is  but  resultant;  and  that  the  havoc  in¬ 
temperance  makes  is  infinitely  greater  outside 
the  limits  of  insanity  than  within  them.” 
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One  day  I  visited  the  Asylum  in  company  with 
the  Honourable  Messrs.  Howland  and  McDougall. 
I  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  admirable 
character  of  the  arrangements ;  and  was  led  to 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  principal 
physician,  whose  intelligence  struck  me  as 
remarkable.  In  him,  the  patients  under  his  care 
have  not  only  a  medical  director,  but  a  kind  and 
sympatlusing  friend.  Along  the  wards  of  the 
institution  I  observed  a  number  of  coloured 
prints,  the  effects  of  which  on  tlie  inmates  were 
said  to  be  beneficial.  I  am  aware  that  Dr,  Conolly 
has  condemned  pictures,  ornaments,  and  busts, 
(which  abound  in  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Italy,) 
on  thegrouiuls  that  they  offend  irritable  patients, 
and  rouse  morbid  associations.  The  Canadian 
and  American  physicians,  however,  consider  that 
the  Itiliansare  right,  and  that  Dr.  Conolly  is 
wrong.  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

The  types  of  insanity  observable  in  Upper 
Canada  are  very  ditferent  from  those  which 
predominate  in  the  Lower  division  of  the  Province. 
The  former  partake  more  of  a  demonstrative 
character;  and  although  being  intractably  active 
are,  on  the  whole,  far  less  dilHcult  to  cure. 
Unfortunately,  the  growing  prosperity  of  our 
colony,  the  tendency  to  luxurious  living,  the 
fierce  competition  engendered  by  trade,  the 
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artificial  and  forced  education  which  the  young 
receive,  and  sometimes  the  religious  impressions 
which  they  imbibe,  severully  predisi)08e  to  mental 
alienation.  The  same  causes  operate  injuriously 
in  other  countries,  so  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  reliable  authorities,  insanity  is  on 
the  increase  in  Europe.  Without  doubt,  we  are 
living  too  fast,  and  nature  will  not  sullcr  herself 
to  be  violated  with  impunity. 

The  therapeutic  treatment  pursued  in  the 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  reduced  to  a 
few  simple  principles.  Undeviating  kindness, 
forbearance,  and  other  moral  agencies,  are 
considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  best  pharmacopeia. 
Indeed,  medicines  are  only  administered  for  the 
relief  of  physical  ailments ;  never  for  the  cure  of 
the  mental  malady.  The  dilliculty  of  governing 
the  insane  is  found  less  onerous  than  may  be 
supposed,  if  wo  accept  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Workman,  who  observes  in  one  of  his  reports:  — 
“  I  believe  there  is  no  asylum  iihysician  who 
would  not  rather  undertake  the  government  of 
five  hundred  limaties  than  of  fifty  sane  persons 
taken  indiscriminately  from  society.^’ 

This  stati'mcnt  (piite  corresponds  with  a  remark 
made  by  the  doctor  to  myself,  namely,  that  his 
chief  trouble  was  with  the  friends  of  the  inmates 
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who  came  to  visit  them;  and  that  the  former 
appeared  to  him  very  often  the  madder  of  the 
two  I 

There  were  very  few  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  remarkable  cases  in  the  institution;  none  to 
wliich  every  Lunatic  Asylum  in  England  might 
not  afford  a  parallel.  Two  instances  of  singular 
delusions,  however,  attracted  my  attention.  The 
first  was  that  of  a  woman  rather  advanced  in 
life,  wlio  fancied  that  she  had  a  number  of  angels 
in  her  room  ;  and  she  invariably  curried  some  food 
from  the  refectory  in  order  to  administer  the  same 
to  these  airy  phantoms  of  her  brain.  The  other 
was  that  of  a  clever  young  lady,  I  lie  daughter  of 
a  clergyman,  who  imagined  that  she  was  married. 
Jly  endeavouring  to  eradicate  this  absurd  notion, 
it  would  up[»ear  as  if  her  friends  had  but  ii.ved  the 
delusion  the  more  imhdibly  in  her  mind.  8he 
jdayed  several  airs  on  the  piano-forte;  and 
conversed  with  me  for  a  consiilerable  time  in  a 
very  rational  and  connected  manner.  Fcw})crson8 
would  have  concluded  that  her  reason  was 
dethroned. 

While  passing  along  the  wards  I  observed  a 
quiet-looking  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old. 
She  luul  a  pleasing  aspect,  an  intelligent  eye,  and 
ai)parently  the  indications  of  mental  and  bodily 
vigour.  Struck  with  the  child’s  api)earance  in 
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such  a  place,  I  somewhat  impetuously  observed  to 
Dr.  Workman: — 

“  Surely,  doctor,  that  girl  is  not  crazed?” 

“  Neitlier  do  I  think  she  is,”  was  the  strange 
response. 

“  How  very  odd,”  I  continued  ;  “There  must 
1)0  some  mystery  about  this  affair,  which  my 
curiosity  ])ronipts  me  to  ascertain.” 

‘M\"ell,  there  is ;  and  you  shall  hear  it.”  So 
the  doctor  proceeded  : — 

“  Some  time  ago  that  girl  was  brought  to  the 
Asylum  by  her  mother,  who  represented  that  her 
daughter’s  destructive  tendencies  were  so  in¬ 
corrigible  that  she  could  not  live  with  her  ;  and 
after  detailing  a  variety  of  depredations  which  sho 
had  committed,  implored  of  me  to  receive  her. 
I  did  so  upon  the  mother's  representations.  Some 
months  having  elai)sed,  and  finding  no  trace  of 
mental  derangement  in  the  patient,  I  had  her 
sent  home.  A  few  weeks  had  but  ehipsed 
when  the  mother  aj)peared  again,  bringing 
her  daughter  with  her.  She  alleged,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  that  her  child  had  been  manifesting  the 
same  destructive  tendencies  as  before;  and  begged 
of  mo  to  admit  her  once  more  into  the  institution. 
1  demurred  ;  but  after  urgent  entreaty  agreed  to 
accede  to  her  rccpiest  uj)on  her  j)rocuring  a 
certificate  of  insanity  attested  by  three  medical 
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men.  She  went  away  thankfully,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  brought  the  required  document. 
Consequently  I  had  to  receive  the  girl,  although 
I  am  confident  she  was  perfectly  sane  I” 

The  Asylum  is  principally  supported  by 
Government  grants  ;  while  its  annual  expenditure 
amounts  to  about  08,000  dollars.  The  branch, 
or  University  Asylum,  incurs  an  outlay  of  some 
7,000  dollars  additional. 
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On  Board  the  Zingtton — The  "  Highlands  ” — Character  of  the 
Lake  Scenery — An  Eccentric  Town  Councillor  from  Niagara 
—Darlington  Harbour — Uoiuuiiville — Etl'octs  of  a  Building 
Mania  —  Chief  Magistrates  —  'J'he  Municipal  System  of 
Canada— The  “  Itoinunville  Edition  of  Shakespeare  ” — 
Agricultunil  Societies — A  Ride  to  Whitby— Charaeter  of  the 
Country — A  Eeinule  TolbC(jlleetor — I’ublic  and  Private  An- 
nouneeinents — Description  of  Wliitby — Tlio  L’idted  Counties 
of  York,  Ontario,  and  Peel — Products  and  Manufactures. 


Being  desirous  of  viewing  tlic  country  about  Lake 
Ontario,  I  started  one  afternoon  from  Toronto 
by  the  steamer  Kiriijuton  (in  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  traversed  tlie  lakes)  for  Darlington  Har¬ 
bour,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  1  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  E.  Perou 
Ilingston,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  years 
previously  in  London,  and  whoso  agreeable 
society  rendered  the  trip  particularly  pleasant. 
T1  le  Highlands  near  Point  Everett,  a  slujrt  way 
uj)  the  Lidce,  present  a  bold  a]>pearfince,  and 
forcibly  remind  one  of  the  English  coast,  owing 
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to  their  .white  and  sandy  cliflfs.  Otherwise,  I 
observed  littlfe  to  interest  beyond  a  well  culti¬ 
vated  farm  and  fine  orchard,  teeming  with  lus¬ 
cious  fruit,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  John  Hilliard 
Cameron,  a  distinguished  Canadian  statesman. 
For  the  most  part  the  Lake  scenery  is  dull,  flat, 
and  monotonous,  consequently  uninviting  to  the 
eye,  and  affording  no  scope  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  Federal  States,  journey 
where  one  might,  in  steamboat  or  in  ear,  one  is 
sure  to  be  plagued  and  pestered  by  an  ubicpiitous 
class  of  “  hawkers,”  whose  impertinent  intrusion 
is  only  equalled  by  their  predal  practices.  1  had  but 
just  got  on  board  the  boat  when  I  was  assailed  by 
one  of  these  human  locusts,  who  seem  to  fatten  on 
the  spoil  they  create.  This  fellow  offered  sta¬ 
tionery  for  sale,  done  up  in  goodly-sized  packages, 
securely  fastened,  on  which  was  printed  what 
purported  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  contents.  This 
comprised,  in  addition  to  the  specified  quantity 
of  stationery,  a  list  of  eighteen  miscellaneous 
articles,  from  a  penknife  to  a  “  splendid  set  of 
jewellery,”  several  of  the  prizes  being  alleged  to 
consistof  “gold.”  As  the  trifling  outlay  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  a  “pack¬ 
age,”  which  was  stated  to  contain  “one  or 
more”  of  the  enumerated  “gifts,”  I  readily 
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tendered  the  money  and  became  the  fortunate 
possessor  of — what  docs  the  reader  think?  Well, 
here  is  the  inventory  : — Twelve  sheets  of  \\Tetched 
note  paper,  a  similar  number  of  common  yellow 
envelopes,  a  wooden  pen  holder  and  steel  pen, 
and  a  “  bogus  ”  brooch,  worth  about  four  cents  ! 
Tlie  swindle  was  i)al]iable.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  the  peculation  and 
pecan t  practices  of  these  miserable  sharpers  I 
Among  the  motley  group  of  voi/a(jct(rs  was  an 
eccentric  old  man,  who,  although  nearly  bent 
together  by  the  weight  of  years,  nevertheless 
possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  gushing  animation 
and  exuberant  volatility  of  youth.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  j)ridcd  himself  upon  being  the  oldest  Irish 
resident  at  Niagara,  where  he  had  lived  for  over 
half  a  century  ;  and  certainly  his  adoi)ted  town 
must  have  considered  him  a  man  of  mark  when 
it  raised  him  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  muni¬ 
cipal  councillor.  iMy  friend,  although  but 
an  amateur  in  the  art  of  juggling,  was,  however, 
a  sufficient  adept  in  the  occult  mysteries  of 
leger-de-main  to  surprise  the  wondering  Irish¬ 
man  by  several  ingenious  tricks,  requiring  some 
little  digital  dexterity,  and  complicated  manipu¬ 
lation  to  effiect.  At  first  the  astonished  dupe 
only  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  dazed  eyes,  and 
half-muttered  in  credulous  wonderment  the 
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monosyllabic  ejaculation,  “Well  toe  be  sure! 
Well  toe  be  sure  1  ”  At  length,  being  highly 
wrought  upon  by  my  companion’s  clever  decep¬ 
tions,  he  indignantly  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up 
feelings,  and  exclaimed  : — 

“  Thin,  ’pon  me  immorthial  sowl,  but  I  b’lieve 
ye  are  the  very  divil  himself ;  for  sure  I  am  no 
morthial  man  could  ivir  do  sich  things  but  the 
divil!  So  away,  thin,  wid  yourself;  I  wants  no 
more  to  say  or  do  wid  the  likes  of  ye.  Oh  I  the 
good  Lord  and  the  Holy  Vargln  protect  us  from 
ye,  for  ye  are  a  danjayrous  man.” 

So  saying,  ho  touched  his  right  hand  trem¬ 
ulously  to  his  forehead,  then  to  his  breast,  and 
finally  to  his  left  and  right  shoulders ;  an  act 
performed  by  Homan  Catholics  either  during 
their  devotions,  or  when,  influenced  by  sudden 
fear  or  danger.  But  this  not  sufiicing  to 
restore  his  equanimity,  he  hurriedly  called  for 
“  another  glass  of  brandy  and  wather,”  a  beverage 
for  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  decided  par¬ 
tiality.  Whether  attributable  or  not  to  the  genial 
influence  of  tlie  potion  ho  had  imbibed  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  ere  long  my  friend  and  the  old  man  were 
on  a  good  footing  again.  Still,  tlie  predilection 
could  not  be  overruled  that  the  “conjurer”  was 
in  close  league  with  the  Evil  One.  Ultimately 
we  got  an  invitation,  should  we  ever  come  to  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Falls,  to  “  call  upon  him, 
and  he  would  enthertain  us  well.” 

“  My  name,”  he  observed  with  some  degree  of 
conscious  pridcj  “  is  M’Garry.  I  live  at  Niagara, 
the  Lord  be  praised  !  Everybody  knows  me,  for  I 
am  a  mimber  of  the  Town  Council  tliis  manv  a 

V 

vcar  !  Ask  for  ^I'Garrv ;  evervone  knows 
M’Garrv!” — a  statement  we  were  not  the  least 
inclined  to  dispute,  especially  wlieuwe  considered 
that  the  place  contained  but  two  thousand  and 
seventy  inhabitants. 

A  few  hours  liaving  elapsed  we  were  landed  at 
Darlington  Harbour,  a  rough,  bare  -  looking 
place,  making  one  realize  the  keenest  sense  of 
desolation.  There  being  neither  conveyance  nor 
porter  to  carry  our  luggage  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bomanville,  we  were  under  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity  of  taking  it  ourselves.  This 
town  contains  a  })opulation  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  souls.  It  possesses  seven  or  eight  churches, 
some  excellent  stores  and  good  dwelling-houses, 
sev'eral  of  which  are  of  brick.  ]\Iost  of  these 
were  erected  during  the  great  building  mania  in 
18o4-55,  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail  wav  was  in 
course  of  construction.  Since  that  period  pro¬ 
perty  had  become  depreciated  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  some  8})eculators  had  been  ruined 
in  consequence.  The  “  Alma  Hotel,”  an  exten- 
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sive  building,  erected  during  the  Crimean  war,  is 
the  principal  resort  of  strangers.  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  found  huge  hotels  productive  of  huge 
discomfort;  but  all  throughout  the  American 
continent,  in  small  towns  as  well  as  large  cities, 
the  traveller  enters  hotels  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  which  he  can  with  difficulty  make  his 
way,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  which  are 
always  a  disagreeable  and  tedious  study.  As¬ 
tonished  at  finding  so  large  an  hotel  as  the  Alma 
in  such  an  insignificant  town  as  Bomanvillc,  I 
observed  to  tlie  lamllord — an  Englisliraan — who 
was  anything  but  ])re})ossessed  witli  the  country: 

“  What  use  have  you  for  so  extensive  a  liouse 
in  this  place?” 

To  which  interrogation  he  frankly  replied  with  a 
significant  shake  of  the  head  : 

“  In  truth,  not  much,  sir;  though  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  Bomanvillc  would  be  a  great  towu 
— an  idea  now  ex})loded.” 

And  y(‘t  sjieculators  ]iersist  in  erecting  hotels 
that  are  never  half  filled,  thereby  entailing  heavy 
expense,  and  eventually  ruin,  on  the  proprietors. 

AVhile  here  I  was  introduced  to  the  Beeve  of 
the  town,  a  flourishing  tradesman,  who  originally 
came  from  Aberdeen,  and  had  been  for  sixteen 
years  a  resident  in  Canada.  The  ^layor,  reputed 
to  be  Avorth  several  millions  of  dollars,  was  a 
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master  wheelwright,  and — let  it  not  shock  the 
nerves  of  sensitive  Englishmen — positively  w'orked 
at  the  bench  I  Each  municipality  of  this  county 
(Durham)  possesses  a  reeve  in  addition  to  a 
mayor ;  and  where  the  ])0])ulation  exceeds  three 
thousand,  as  in  Cavan,  Clarke,  Darlington,  ]\Ian- 
vers,  and  Port  Hope,  a  deputy-reeve.  These 
heads  of  cor])orate  bodies  assemble  in  council 
thrieo  a  year  at  Coburg,  the  county  town,  distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  Bomanville.  The  town 
last  named  is  dividi-d  into  three  wards,  each  re¬ 
turning  three  town  councillors.  Although  the 
mayor  ami  the  ri'cves  are  the  princij)al  ollicers  of 
a  corporation,  yet  their  duties  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
similar,  inasmuch  as  the  former  coniines  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  business  of  his  si)ecial  municipality, 
while  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  co-extensive  with 
the  interests  of  the  county  within  which  that 
municijiality  is  embraced. 

There  are  seventeen  municipalities  in  the  united 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  which 
contain  the  largest  and  wealthiest  i)Opulation  in 
the  Province.  The  joint  inhabitants  number  close 
upon  eighty  thousands;  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  over  seven  thousaiwl,  belong 
to  various  I’roti'stant  denominations. 

The  municipal  systenuulopted  in  Canada,  while 
it  is  perfectly  8iin])le,  nevertheless  appears  ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  young  and 
progressive  country.  Indeed,  its  success  has  been 
so  complete,  that  a  better  arrangement  could  not 
have  well  been  devised.  Upper  Canada  is  divided 
into  forty-two  counties,  each  of  which  is  laid  out 
into  townships,  generally  about  ten  miles  square. 
The  “  councillors  ”  are  elected  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  township,  one  of  whom  being  selected 
by  h  is  peers  as  presiding  officer,  is  designated  the 
“  town-reeve.”  The  county  council  is  formed  by 
the  reeves  of  the  ditl’ereiit  municij)alitie8,  the 
president  of  their  body  being  denominated 
“  warden.”  Municipal  cori)orations  comprise 
the  members  of  both  bodies,  who  are  empowered 
to  raise  money  towards  etlectiiig  j)ublie  improve¬ 
ments,  which  loan  is  secured  by  local  taxation. 
Should  the  bye-laws  of  any  corj)oration  be  illegally 
framed  they  are  liable  to  be  annulled,  at  the 
option  of  any  elector,  by  the  superior  courts. 

Certain  privileges  are  likewise  invested  in  each 
township  council,  such  as  making  provisions  for 
the  maintenance  of  common  and  grammar  schools, 
the  construction  of  prisons,  court-houses,  and 
other  necessary  works.  They  are  likewise  em¬ 
powered  to  raise  funds  and  to  levy  taxes  for  tlio 
redemption  of  the  debts  they  incur,  but  in  all 
cases  they  must  abide  by  the  votes  of  the  j)eople. 
Then,  as  regards  the  right  to  the  title  of  village, 
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town,  and  city  :  places  not  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  exceeding  one  thousand  are  called  “  police 
villages,”  and  are  governed  by  boards  of  police 
accordingly.  When  a  district  exceeds  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  becomes  an  “  in¬ 
corporated  village,”  and  is  jiresided  over  by  a 
council  of  five.  If  it  ac(pures  a  population  above 
three  thousand  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  “town,” 
and  can  elect  its  mayor  and  common  council, 
besides  being  represented  in  the  county  council 
by  a  town-reeve  and  his  dej)uty.  As  soon  as  a 
place  possesses  over  ten  thousand  inliabitants  it 
is  created  a  “city,”  thereby  conferring  high 
munici])al  jtrivileges  upon  the  locality  so  honoured. 
Ui)i)er  Canada  contains  five  cities,  thirty-six 
towns,  and  forty-seven  incorporated  villages. 

Similar  munieijial  arrangements  obtain  in 
Lower  Canada,  which  embraces  sixty  counties, 
containing  four  cities,  live  towns,  and  forty-three 
incorj)orated  villages.  In  this  division  of  the 
Province  any  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  sixty 
superficial  arpents  can  be  erected  into  a  village 
municii)ality  upon  the  re{pusition  of,  at  least, 
thirty  electors  to  tlie  county  council. 

Upon  entering  the  Mayor's  office  in  the  Town 
Hall,  I  was  struck  with  what  my  friend  face¬ 
tiously  designated  “  the  Pomanville  edition  of 
Shakespeare.”  The  passage  so  barbarously 
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garbled  was  printed  on  card-board,  neatly  framed, 
having  indices  to  fix  attention,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


83r  Neitmeu 

Uoiiitow 

Nou  Lend, 

The  Loan 
Okt  I/),><etii, 

Doth  Ithei-k  and  Fiuend. 

Would  it  not  be  a  literary  charity  for  some 
“  lover  of  Shakespeare  ”  to  send  the  Mayor  a 
copy  of  the  great  dramatist’s  works?  A  mite 
from  the  funds  lately  collected  towards  doing 
honour  to  the  tercentenary  of  the  j)oet’8  birth, 
surely  would  not  be  misapplied. 

The  amount  of  criminality  in  Bomanville  I  had 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining,  but  ns  one  “chief- 
constable”  (having  no  subordinates)  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  “terror  of  evil  doers,”  I  should 
confidently  surmise  that  the  number  of  ill- 
disposed  ])erson8  is  inconsiderable.  During  my 
visit  preparations  were  making  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  which  takes  place  half-yearly  in 
every  township  of  the  Province,  but  yearly  in 
each  county  town.  Towards  the  expenses  conse¬ 
quent  upon  these  expositions  the  government 
grants  appropriations  to  the  various  Agricultural 
Societies,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  half  a 
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million  of  dollars  annually.  The  manufacturing 
interest  of  Bomanville  is  limited  to  a  cabinet 
factory,  affording  employment  to  one  hundred 
persons. 

Having,  after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  car¬ 
riage  from  a  private  source — as  such  accommo¬ 
dation,  strange  to  say,  was  not  to  be  had  at  the 
livery  stables — my  friend  and  myself  set  off  for 
Whitby,  County  Ontario,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  During  our  drive  we  passed  through  the 
thriving  village  of  Oshawa,  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  souls,  three  hotels,  and  four 
or  five  churches.  Throughout  this  section  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  liighly  productive,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  rich  black  loam,  having  a  thick 
stratum  of  vegetable  mould.  The  orchards  were 
numerous  ;  and  the  heavy-laden  branches  of  the 
apple-trees,  drooping  with  their  tempting, 
roseate-coloured,  bloom-dusted  treasure,  had,  I 
retrret  to  confess,  induced  mo  to  become  for  a 
time  morally  oldiquitous  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  mcum  and  taum ;  in  other  words  to  break  the 
eighth  commandment.  In  palliation  of  this 
criminous  act,  perpetrated  without  any  malice 
prepense^  I  can  only  state  that  the  weather  was 
painfully  sultry,  that  there  existed  no  road-side 
inn  where  refreshment  could  be  procured,  and 
that  the  orchards  proved  too  tempting  to  resist 
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plucking  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  were  not  only 
inviting  to  the  taste,  but  dolce  cose  a  vedere.  The 
following  poetical  effusion,  half-jocular,  half- 
upbraiding,  partially  valedictory,  was  shortly 
afterwards  forwarded  to  mo  at  Toronto  by  my 
friend  (who  did  not  scruple,  however,  to  partake 
of  the  i)urloined  booty),  in  commemoration  of  our 
excursion  : — 


THE  RIDE  TO  WHITBY. 

When  the  niniilo  treen  were  blusliing, 
CrliiiHon  leaf  and  crimson  spray  ; 
We,  to  Whitby,  rode  together, 

J’liillii)H  Day  I 
If  I  rightly  do  remember, 

'Twas  the  last  day  of  September  ; 
Jlalzo  fleldH  full  of  straw  and  stubble, 
Corn-stacks  piled  on  cither  side, 
Trees,  uprooted  with  great  troubie. 
Forests,  stretciiing  far  and  wide— 
Were  to  us  Canadian  pictures. 

As  we  bowled  along  the  way. 

On  which  you  did  pass  your  strictures, 
Phillips  Day  1 

When  the  maple-trees  were  blushing. 
In  tlicir  scarlet  glories  gay. 

We  rode  by  some  luscious  orchards, 
I'liillips  Day  I 

You,  I  tliink,  must  well  remember, 
Tliat  same  last  day  of  Se|)tembcr  I 
Api.h>  ■trees,  with  fruit  in  ph  tity. 
Everywhere  did  ititervene  ; 

Groups  of  lift)',  ten,  or  twenty, 

Dotting  all  the  pleasant  scene, 
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At  it  wat  with  Earth’t  first  daughter, 

8o  with  you - Now  don't  gainsay, — 

Apples  made  your  “  mouth  to  water," 

Phillips  Day  I 

When  the  maple  trees  were  blushing. 

In  the  Autumn  evening’s  ray. 

You  wore  bent  on  stealing  apples, 

Phillips  Day  ! 

Yes  ;  admit  the  accusation 
Of  this  rhythmical  narration  : 

Anxious  was  I,  lest,  while  stealing 
Apples  from  the  laden  trees, 

Farmer's  gun,  in  distance  pealing, 

Down  had  hrought  you  on  your  knees  I 
Driving  onward  in  this  fashion. 

To  Whitby  town,  through  Oshawa, 

“  Ajiples  "  formed  your  cry  and  passion, 

Pliillips  Day  1 

When  the  nia])le8  shall  be  blushing 
In  some  Autumn  lar  away. 

May  we  ride  again  together, 

Phillii)8  Day  1 

And,  in  that  remote  Seiitomber, 

Our  Canadian  trip  remember. 

As  we  rode  along  like  youngsters, 

Round  fair  Lake  Ontario  ; 

Quoting  Moore,  and  other  songsters  ; 

Singing - not  like  Mario. 

Though  no  mn|)les  may  bo  round  us. 

May  we  find  our  hearts  as  gay 
As,  when  meeting  hero.  Fate  found  us, 

Phillips  Day  ! 

E.  P.  H. 


By  Lake  Ontario,  October  4th,  1802. 
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The  beauty  of  a  Canadian  forest  scene — such 
as  stretched  along  at  either  side  of  our  route — 
during  that  mild  Autumn  season,  when  the 
setting  sun  shed  his  golden  glories  upon  the 
variegated  foliage,  needs  to  be  witnessed  to  be 
rightly  appreciated.  Did  any  artist  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  school  essay  to  transfer  such  bril¬ 
liantly  vivid  tints  to  his  canvas,  every  inexpe¬ 
rienced  observer  would  not  scruple  to  pronounce 
them  glaring  exaggerations  of  Nature.  And  what 
a  magnificent  array  of  glowing  colours— deep 
crimson,  bright  yellow,  dark  claret,  cold  pale 
grey — so  diversified  and  so  ricli  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  had  the  most  pleasing  effect 
upon  the  visual  sense  !  There  was  a  harmony,  too, 
in  the  coml)inations  so  perfect  as  to  become 
wonderful,  did  it  not  emanate  from  the  hand  of  the 
Groat  Master.  Then,  in  conjunction  with  these, 
there  was  the  fair  blue  sky  unsullied  by  a  cloud, 
the  exhilarating  atmosimero,  and  the  deep  tran- 
(piillity  that  i)revailed,  intensifying  the  other 
natural  beauties,  .until  the  excited  imagination 
revelled  in  the  idea  that  one  was  transported  from 
the  dull  every  day  world  and  its  ordinary  scenes 
and  j)ursuifs,  into  a  paradise  of  delight: 

So  fresli,  80  pure,  tlie  wooiIk,  tlie  sky,  tlio  iiir, 

It  seeinod  u  pliico  wlicro  hiikcU  iiiiKlit  rupiilr, 

Aiul  tunu  tlieir  harps  botiuiitli  those  truiKiuil  ttliadcs, 

To  uioruing  songs,  or  inoonliglit  scroiiudes. 
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Although  having  to  drive  very  cautiously,  and 
with  a  horse  that  was  persistently  given  to  miss 
his  footing,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  sloppy, 
slippery,  sloughy  roads,  with  deep  declivities  oc¬ 
casionally  at  either  side,  a  long  time  did  not 
transpire  before  we  reached  Wliitby,  the  oldest 
settled  township  in  Canada ;  that  of  Pickering 
being  the  highest  assessed.  Contiguous  to  the 
town  is  a  turnpike— a  nuisance  frecpiently  to  be 
encountered  in  a  new  country,  entailing  constant 
annoyance  upon  travellers.  The  damsel  who 
received  the  ticket  with  which  we  had  been 
furnished  on  setting  out,  was  a  buxom,  good- 
looking  girl,  of  fair  jiroportious,  possessing  exu¬ 
berant  tresses  of  deep  auburn  hue  that  glistened 
like  gold  in  the  sunbeams,  and  partially  con¬ 
cealed  a  round  rubicund  face  and  large  expressive 
blue  eyes,  indicative  of  rude  healtli  and  rural 
ha})pine88.  She  was  somewhat  gaily,  though 
neatly,  attired  in  i.  light  highly-stitl'ened  skirt 
and  a  white  muslin  jacket  with  short  sleeves, 
thereby  ex{)osing  thick  rubied  arms  that  hung  from 
her  shoulders  with  anything  but  rustic  grace. 
Altogether  she  exhibited  more  the  appearance  of 
a  young  lady  dressed  for  an  evening  party,  than 
the  follower  of  so  j)roletariau  an  occupation  as 
that  of  toll-collector.  A  little  further  on  by  the 
road  side  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  un[)re- 
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tending  wooden  cottage,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  painted  the  announcement : 

“Mrs.  Malone’s  Academy  of  Music.’’ — 

Of  course  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  one  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  least  was  apparently  encouraged. 

No  sooner  did  I  enter  Whitby  than  my  eye 
alighted  upon  a  huge  placard, printed  in  variegated 
coloured  inks,  and  exhibiting  coarsely-cut 
representations  of  dancing  women  in  various 
graceless  attitudes.  The  announcement— no 
doubt  startling  in  its  way— was  to  the  following 
purport : — 

MDLLE,  ROSA  LEIGRIST, 

THE 

BEAUTIFUL  QUEEK  OF  THE  COKDE  VOLANTE  ! 

WILL  Al’FEAIl 

AND  IMFAUT  HER  TONE,  OIUCE,  AND  REFINEMENT 
TO  THE 

GAMES  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  t 

Whitbv,  the  chief  town  of  Ontario  countv, 
contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
with  its  eastern  and  western  divisions,  the  popula¬ 
tion  becomes  augmented  to  eight  thousand.  It 
is  considered  the  best  wheat  market  in  the 
Province,  owing  to  having  a  fine  harbour — the 
best  on  the  Lake — ojien  all  the  year  round.  The 
warehousing  accommodation  is  extensive,  a 
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desideratum  of  great  importance.  There  is  a  rich 
wheat-growing  country  around,  extending 
seventy  miles  north  to  Lake  Simcoo,  then  on 
to  the  River  Servern,  which  forms  a  confluence 
with  Lake  Siracoeand  the  Georgian  Bay.  Twenty 
miles  distant  is  Lake  Scugog,  famous  for  its 
trout-fishing.  This  Lake  is  the  first  link  in  a 
splendid  chain  of  lakes,  embracing  SMirgeon 
Lake,  which  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the  celebrated 
Feiielon  Falls,  from  whence  there  is  water 
communication  until  you  are  lost  in  the  far 
North,  passing  through  Balsam  and  Cameron 
Lakes,  by  Gull  River  and  on  beyond  Burnt  River. 

The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  possesses  hand¬ 
some  churches,  dwelling  houses,  and  stores ;  one 
of  which  was  rendered  conspicigus  by  an  imposing 
sign-board,  whereupon  was  inscribed  in  showy 
capitals : — 

“YANKIE  NOTION  STORE.” 

This  place  being  but  a  repository  for  the  sale  of 
music,  I  had  not  sufficient  acumen  to  discover  either 
the  significance  or  a})positenes8  of  the  appella¬ 
tion.  The  castellated  mansion  of  the  sheriff, 
w'ith  its  elegant  towers,  imposingly  situated  on 
rising  ground,  is  considered  the  largest  and 
handsomest  detached  dwelling  on  the  wdiole 
American  continent ;  so,  1  presume,  the  sheriffalty 
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is  rather  a  lucrative,  if  not  quite  a  sinecure  office 
in  these  parts.  Game  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  a  circumstance  which  lias  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  youth  of  the  place  to  com¬ 
mit  depredations,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of 
practised  sportsmen  who  choose  set  times  and 
seasons  for  ridding  the  forests  of  their  super¬ 
abundant  inliabitants. 

The  united  counties  of  York,  Ontario,  and 
Peel,  contain  tliirty-two  townships,  and  possess  a 
gross  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  souls ;  about  fifteen  thousand  of  whom  are 
Itoinan  Catholics.  Exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  the  joint  inhabitants  of  these  counties 
numbered  but  forty-seven  thousand  and  fifty-six  ; 
while  during  the  past  decade  they  have  augmented 
by  twenty-live  thousand.  The  lands  under  tillage 
have  increased  in  a  corresj)onding  proj)ortion ; 
affording  unequivocal  evidences  of  unflagging 
jtrosperity  aiul  progress.  Indeed,  the  activity 
and  improvement  conspicuous  on  all  sides  do  nut 
merely  manifest  themselves  in  the  aC(|uisition  of 
tangible  wealth,  so  much  as  in  the  form  of 
numerous  farms,  churches,  brick  and  frame 
school  houses,  scattered  through  the  various 
villages  and  townships,  and  along  the  great  public 
highways — pleasing  exhibitions  which  the 
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traveller  naturally  expects  among  all  civilized, 
prosperous,  and  intelligent  communities. 

Those  townships  abutting  on  the  lakes,  or 
through  which  plank  roads  have  been  constructed, 
when  originally  surveyed  were  laid  out  in  square 
lots  of  one  thousand  acres  each.  Tliese  being 
sub-divided  into  five  square  lots  give  rise  to  that 
uniformity  of  size  from  which  there  is  seldom 
any  deviation.  Tlie  roads,  sidelines,  or  “  conces¬ 
sions,”  ns  they  are  termed,  partitioning  the  8(piaro 
lots,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  junction.  Being  chiefly 
formed  of  planks,  but  occasionally  gravelled, 
they  become  deteriorated  during  rainy  seasons — 
an  evil  insejiarable  from  earth-roads.  Hence 
they  are  frequently  in  a  dilapidated  and 
dangerous  condition,  although  like  the  streets  of 
London  they  are  almost  constantly  under  repair  ; 
every  male  resident  being  obligtsl  to  give  two 
days’  labour,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  towards 
their  reparation. 

The  manufactures  of  the  united  counties 
cannot  be  expected  to  partake  of  a  flourishing 
character.  Although  but  in  their  infancy,  and 
totally  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  community, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  contemptible.  Fulled 
cloth,  flannel,  and  linen  are  the  chief  operations 
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carried  on,  of  which  articles  the  united  counties 
produced  in  1861,  thirty  eight  thousand;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  and  twelve 
hundred  yards  respectively,  flannel  being  the 
principal  material.  Still  even  this  (piantity  would 
not  afford  one  yard  to  each  inhabitant; 
consequently,  English  manufacturers  have  no 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  on  this  score. 

Generally  the  spinning,  and  occasionally  the 
weaving,  is  performed  by  the  farmers’  families, 
and  the  carding  and  fulling  at  the  mills  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  Messrs.  Barber, 
Brothers,  at  Streetsville,  who  em})loy  about  fifty 
persons.  This  factory  is  built  of  stone,  and  is 
five  stories  high,  being  now  replete  with  machinery 
of  the  best  description.  I  have  seen  very 
excellent  satinetts,  jeans,  and  tweeds  of  various 
patterns,  that  were  turned  out  at  this  establish¬ 
ment.  In  the  united  counties  flour-mills  are 
numerous  and  of  an  imposing  character,  among 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Victoria  Steam  Mills 
at  Brampton,  and  those  at  Meadowvale  and 
Streetsville.  Agriculture,  however,  forms  the 
main  pursuit  of  the  people  in  these  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  townships  of  Canada. 

Albeit  that  an  injudicious  system  of  husbandry 
prevails,  yet  the  united  counties  produce  a  re- 
Bj)ectable  yield  of  grain  and  other  cereals, averaging 
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from  twenty-six  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  from  forty  to  forty-five  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
This  result  is,  however,  in  a  great  measure  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to  such  growth. 
The  staple  produce  is  wheat,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated.  During  the  springandfall  of  1801, there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  and 
ninety-live  acres  under  wheat  cultivation,  which 
proilueed  an  aggregate  yield  of  three  million  four 
hundreil  and  sixly-nine  thousands  bushels;  the 
largest  jiroduction  being  raised  in  York.  JUit 
even  Peel,  the  least  wheat  producing  of  the  three 
united  counties,  favourably  contrasts  w'ith  most 
of  the  wheat  jiroducing  Federal  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  America ;  so  much  so  as  to  correspond  in 
amount  with  the  average  number,  and  to  exceed 
the  united  produce  of  twelve  of  the  poorest  wheat- 
producing  districts.  In  proportion  to  its  area 
even  Peel  county —containing  but  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  acres — 
is  more  jiroductivo  than  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
chief  wheat-growing  States,  by  at  least  four 
hundred  jicr  cent.  These  are  important  facts,  to 
which  the  agricultural  census  of  both  countries 
bear  amjile  evidence.  'Ihcy  are  facts,  nevertheless, 
that  are  oj)posod  to  the  general  ojiinion  of  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  trouble,  or  have  not  had 
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the  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion 
on  this  subject.  The  wheat  raised  in  Upper 
Canada  is  considered  of  a  better  description  than 
that  grown  in  the  neighbouring  States,  and  largo 
quantities  are  periodically  imported  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  amalgamating  with  and  improving  the 
inferior  produce. 

In  the  united  counties  the  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  land  vary  considerably.  In  one  district 
there  is  a  rich  alluviid,  ami  in  another  a  light 
arenaceous  soil.  The  southern  division  of  I’cel 
presents  an  even  or  gently  rcdling  surface,  while 
its  northern  section  is  diversilied  hy  a  mountain¬ 
ous  ridge,  stretching  along  for  a  considerahle 
distance  until  it  forms  what  are  termed  the  “  Oak 
Ridges”  of  the  adjoining  county  of  York. 
Ueuce  a  good  deal  of  broken  land  is  observed 
in  the  intenuediate  townships  of  Caledon  and 
Albion. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  is  seriously  deterio¬ 
rated  by  the  absence  of  proper  fences ;  respecting 
which  Canadian  farmers  ajipear  supinely  negli¬ 
gent.  In  many  places  the  roots  of  trees  are  used 
for  this  j)urpose  ;  while  in  the  majority  of  instances 
rail-boartl  fences  are  employed.  Hero  and  there 
the  traveller  observes  farms  securely  enclosed  by 
stone  walls;  but  hedges  of  Knglish  thorn  are 
extremely  rare,  being  possibly  found  unsuitable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THI  GRAND  MANITOULIN,  OR  SACRED  ISLAND. 


Barrie— Collltidwood— The  Blue  Mountain* — Scenery  along  the 
Georgian  Bay — Owen  Sound — Nawnsli — A  Scotch  Settlement 
—The  Bell  lilountoins — Arrival  at  the  Grand  Manitoulin — 
Reception  hy  the  Chiefn — Topoffrajdiy  of  the  Inland— Pro- 
tenlunt  and  Jesuit  Missions — Assemhly  of  the  Indian  Council 
—Turbulent  Tribes — Apprehensions  and  Precautions  for 
our  Safety — Adjourned  Couneil  Meeting — Cession  of  the 
Island  to  'the  Crown- Text  of  the  Trent)' — Opposition  of 
Father  Chone — Indian  Riots — Rescue  of  Prisoners— Murder 
of  a  Magistrate. 


On  Tliursday,  the  second  of  Octolier,  I  left 
Toronto  en  route  for  the  great  Manitoulin  Island, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north.  Our  party 
consisted  of  the  Honouralile  William  McDougall, 
Superintendent-General  of  Indian  Alfairs,  the 
Honourable  D.  Reesor,  M.L.A.,  Mr.  8i)ragge, 
Deputy-Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Dejiart- 
ment,  and  one  or  two  others  who,  like  myself, 
had  received  invitations  from  the  Commissioner  to 
accompany  him.  The  object  in  visiting  Mani¬ 
toulin  was  to  enter  into  renewed  negotiations  with 
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the  Indians,  so  that  upon  certain  considerations, 
they  would  make  a  concession  of  the  island  to  the 
Crown.  This  project  had  the  full  concurronco  of 
the  Executive,  with  whose  authority  Mr.  McDou- 
gall  was  fortified  before  he  undertook  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  so  doubtful  and  hazardous  a  mission. 

Our  first  journey  was  to  Colliiigwood,  merely  a 
ride  of  ninety-five  miles;  but  yet,  ordinarily 
taking  something  like  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes  for  its  accoinj)lishment.  The  Northern 
Kailway  Company  politely  })laced  a  special 
saloon-carriage,  that  had  only  just  been  built  for 
the  Viceregal  service,  at  our  dis2)osal,  thereby 
rendering  the  trip  extremely  agreeable,  llie  in¬ 
terior  of  the  carriage  presented  a  unique  disi)lny 
of  elaborate  ornamentation,  and  was  furnished 
with  elegant  mirrors,  a  rich  carpet,  s])ring-sofa 
and  easy-chairs,  covered  with  green  silk  velvet. 
Attached  to  the  saloon-carriage  was  another  of 
similar  dimensions,  laid  out  in  dressing  rooms, 
replete  with  every  requisite  for  toilet  j)urposes. 

During  the  journey  we  passed  at  least  twenty 
towns  and  villages,  possessing  populations  vary¬ 
ing  in  number  from  fifty  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  souls.  The  chief  j)laccs,  however,  were 
Thornhill,  Bradford,  and  Barrie,  the  last  being 
situated  in  Simcoe  county  at  the  head  of  Kem- 
penfeldt  Bay,  in  Lake  Simcoe,  For  several  years 
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Barrie  had  struggled  against  serious  discourage¬ 
ment  to  attain  a  position  among  Canadian  town¬ 
ships;  an  object  finally  achieved  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  in  1863.  Unlike  other  places 
boasting  of  a  municipal  organization,  it  has  not 
had  a  mushroom  growth,  but  has  progressed  by 
slow  and  steady  degrees  towards  maturity.  In¬ 
deed,  its  local  aspect  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  its  history,  affording  unecpiivocal  evidences  of 
solidity  and  stability.  The  ])0])ulation  of  Barrio 
considerably  e.vceeds  two  thousand  souls  ;  wdiile  its 
stores,  private  dwellings,  and  public  edifices,  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  si)irit,  enterprise,  and 
taste  of  its  inhabitants.  Viewe<l  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Bay,  it  looks  rather  imposing. 
From  the  water’s  edge  to  the  rear  of  the  town,  the 
ground  rises  gradually  until  it  attains  a  consider¬ 
able  elevation  above  the  level  of  Lake  Simcoe, 
thereby  bringing  every  part  of  the  town,  more 
especially  its  southern  front, 'prominently  into 
view. 

There  is  a  strong  and  natural  tendency  in  im¬ 
migrants  of  various  nationalities  to  amalgamate 
in  new  settlements.  Perhaps  this  peculiarity 
is  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  Canada  than 
anywhere  else.  Of  the  twenty-one  townships 
comprising  the  county  of  Simcoe,  five  are  com¬ 
posed  princii)ally  of  Protestants  from  the  North 
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of  Ireland ;  four  are  chiefly  or  largely  inhabited  by 
Irish  Roman  Catholics ;  another  is  almost  entirely 
settled  by  Highlanders ;  while  the  natives  of  the 
Island  of  Islay  form  the  majority  of  one  particular 
township.  In  extent  of  po})ulation  the  Irish 
take  precedence  ;  the  Scotch  next,  and  the  English 
last. 

From  Barrie  to  Collingwood,  a  journey  of 
thirty-two  miles,  little  could  be  observed  but  an 
unrelieved  succession  of  dreary  swamps  and  arid 
sandhills;  so  that  the  traveller,  upon  first  sight, 
would  be  led  to  form  very  unfavourable  and  in¬ 
accurate  impressions  of  the  country.  To  the  west 
and  south-west,  some  of  the  richest  laud  in  the 
Province  is  to  be  found  ;  the  only  drawback  being 
that  the  country  is  rather  hilly,  owing  to  a  high 
ridge  of  land,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Collingwood  to  Owen  Sound,  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  elevation  until  it  enters  Nottawasaga, 
where  it  presents  a  bold  precipitous  clilT,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

We  reached  Collingwood  in  due  time,  a  town 
signalized  more  perha])s  than  any  other  in  Canada 
for  what  the  .\mericaus  woidd  designate  its  ‘  Go- 
n-head-ativeness.’  Nine  years  ago  the  entire 
locality  was  one  unsightly  ce<hir  swainj).  Now  a 
flourishing  and  extensive,  altliDUgh  riulcly  laid 
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out  town  has  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  contain¬ 
ing  excellent  stores,  dwelling-houses,  and  fully  a 
dozen  places  of  worship.  Collingwood  is  a  port 
of  entry,  through  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  Western  States  passes  along  the 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A 
line  of  propellers  plies  regularly  from  Chicago  to 
this  ])lace ;  and  as  much  freight  is  conveyed 
thereby  as  the  Northern  Railway  is  enabled  to 
carry. 

This  town  would  be  in  a  much  more  flourishing 
condition  had  it  not  been  for  the  speculation  in 
land  and  houses,  which  amounted  almost  to  a 
mania  a  few  years  ago,  and  through  which  many 
persons  lost  considerably.  For  property  then  un¬ 
sold,  that  originally  cost  but  twelve  or  fourteen 
dollars,  as  much  as  five  hundred  jtounds  sterling 
had  at  one  time  been  refused.  To  the  south-west 
and  north-west  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  agricul¬ 
tural  country.  A  magnificent  chain  of  mountains, 
averaging  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  known  as 
the  Blue  Mountains,  stretch  along  to  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  These  gradually  descend  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  f»r  thirty  miles,  ami,  being  table¬ 
land,  have  got  cleared  farms  upon  almost  every 
part.  Some  of  these  mountains  run  us  high  us 
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one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Lake.  In  the  account  of  my  return  visit  the 
reader  will  bo  put  in  possession  of  further  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  this  town  and  its  locality. 

At  Collingwood  our  party  received  a  polite  in¬ 
vitation  from  Captain  Smith,  the  owner  of  the 
steamer  Clifton^  to  convey  us  round  the  coast 
to  Owen  Sound,  This  invitation  was  readily  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  was  struck  with  the  singular  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  waters  of  which 
have  a  bluisli  tinge  like  to  those  of  Lake  Leman. 
The  scenery  along  the  Bay  is  exceedingly  wild  and 
romantic  ;  and  as  the  day  haiipened  to  be  wet  the 
gauzy  mists,  as  they  flc'ated  upwards  from  the 
lofty  mountains,  had  a  highly  picturcs(pie  effect. 
Niue  miles  from  Collingwood  we  passed  a  refining 
factory  for  shale  oil.  Shale  is  composed  of  petri¬ 
fied  trilibites— a  species  of  small  shell  fish  resem¬ 
bling  a  lobster.  The  comj)any  who  started  the 
speculation  manufactured  an  excellent  oil  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon;  but  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  oil  springs  of  Enniskillen  and 
other  places,  the  scheme  was  found  unprofitable, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  When  the  oil  s],»ring8 
shall  have  run  dry,  it  was  thought  that  recourse 
will  be  had  to  the  shale  again. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  in  the  old  country 
to  form  an  adcepiate  conception  of  the  immense 
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extent  of  British  North  America  bays  and 
lakes — 

“  with  all  their  fairy  crowds 
Of  Islands  that  to^^etber  lie 
As  quietly  as  8(K)t8  of  sky 
Amongst  the  evening  clouds,” 

Literally  they  arc  inland  seas  and  oceans.  The 
Georgian  Bay  alone  is  sixty  miles  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  north-west  by 
south-east.  Out  of  that  huge  expanse  of  water 
rises  over  thirty-two  thousand  islands,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Grand  Manitoulin,  or  residence  of 
the  Great  Sj)irit.  The  mountains  along  the  coast 
are  thickly  covered  with  bceeli,  maple,  elm,  and 
hemlock  trees,  the  larger  j)roportion  being  maple. 
Many  of  these  are  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet  high.  The  rock  maple  is  generally  cut  for 
exportation  to  England,  Wild  duck  abound  on 
the  Bay,  of  a  black  colour,  and  having  a  white 
spot  under  each  wing.  These  are  not  as  great 
delicacies  as  the  “  canvass-l)ack  ”  duck,  as  they 
possess  a  very  strong  and  rather  disagreeable 
flavour.  There  is  another  s])ecies  of  duck  to  be 
found  called  the  “clipper,  or  diver,”  but  such  arc 
comparatively  rare. 

Further  on  we  passed  the  little  village  of 
Thornbury,  containing  about  two  hundred  iidiabi- 
tants.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
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River,  celebrated  for  its  trout  fisliing.  One  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  rear  of  Thornbury  is  a  woollen  fac¬ 
tory,  which  affords  employment  to  seventy  hands, 
including  men,  women,  and  children.  At  six 
p,m.  the  Clifton  arrived  at  Owen  Sound — along 
arm  of  the  Bay,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Toronto. 

Owen  Sound  is  a  county  town,  and  the  oldest 
settlement  along  the  coast,  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  souls.  It 
possesses  a  court-house  and  gaol,  three  foundries, 
two  flour  mills,  a  woollen  factory,  three  news¬ 
papers,  and  several  churches  belonging  to  various 
reliiiious  denominations.  AVe  went  to  Briscoe’s 
Hotel  in  a  singular  kind  of  open  conveyance,  not 
unlike  a  waggon,  Tlie  scenery  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
Lake.  Four  miles  down  the  Bay  are  the  Indian 
Falls,  and  a  similar  distance  up  are  the  Ingles 
Falls,  on  the  Sydenham  River.  To  the  west  of 
the  harbour  stands  the  town-plot  of  Brooke, 
formerly  called  Nawash,  a  name  from  which  it 
should  never  have  been  altered.  An  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  existed  here  four  years  ago,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  surrender  of 
the  land,  together  with  the  entire  Beninsula, 
which  was  linally  sold,  and  the  proceeds  funded 
fur  their  benelit  during  the  existence  of  the  tribe. 
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Within  a  league  of  the  Sound  is  a  small  Scotch 
settlement  called  Leith,  which  possesses  a  distil¬ 
lery,  flourmills,  one  store,  and  a  post-office.  The 
cost  of  living  at  Owen  Sound  must  be  very  low, 
as  the  hotel  proprietor  informed  me  that  he  only 
clmrged  the  boarders  at  his  establishment  three 
and  a  half  dollars  per  week — about  fourtceu 
shillings.  This  Htatement  astonished  mo  the  more 
when  I  discovered  that  the  table  was  very 
liberally  supplied.  The  landlord’s  loyalty  must 
not  be  left  unnoticed.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
at  the  head  of  the  dining-room,  was  emblazoned 
the  initials  “  V.  11.,”  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel  leaves. 

In  the  afternoon  our  jjarty  proceeded  on  board 
the  steamer  Plouyh  Boy^  which  was  to  convey  us 
nearly  to  our  destination.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Collingwood  we  reached  the  village  of  Shewa- 
bohmoning,  modernized  into  Killarney — a  postal 
station  of  the  Manitoulin  Island.  Here  I  noticed 
a  few  straggling  settlements,  some  cattle,  Jiigs, 
and  j)oultry,  a  couple  of  dozen  plank  houses,  and 
a  wooden  chapel  c(jnneeted  with  the  Jesuit 
Jlission.  The  jiopulation  numbers  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  Indians  forming  the  pre¬ 
dominant  element.  A  few  graves  in  the  distance 
were  indicated  by  rude  wooden  crosses  stuck  in 
the  ground.  The  Post  Uilice  is  a  miserable 
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slianty,  wherein  was  sold  a  variety  of  articles  most 
dissimilar  in  character,  comprising  flour,  soap, 
bear  and  minx  skins,  baskets  wrought  out  of 
Indian  ^:ra88  (which  retains  a  pleasant  odour  for 
a  long  time),  and  striped  cotton  dresses  for  the 
aborigines.  In  the  background  are  the  La 
Cloche,  or  Hell  ^lountains— immense  masses  of 
granite  rising  perpendicularly  us  high  as  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  i’ay.  These 
obtained  their  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
whenever  the  surf  washes  against  the  base  of  one 
j)articular  bluff,  a  sound  is  i)roduced  resembling 
the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Bears,  in  their  wanderings, 
sometimes  venture  into  these  regions,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  destroy  cattle.  Tlie  deep  crimson  hue  of 
the  maple  foliage  that  adorned  the  hills  had  a 
highly  picturesque  effect,  although  theplace  looked 
wild  and  primitive,  and  otherwise  most  uninviting. 

“  Not  so  bad  a  place  to  live  in  after  all,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  McDougall,  ironically;  “  one  at  least 
would  have  plenty  of  fish.” 

Twenty  miles  distant  is  White  Fish  River.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  according  to  Sir  William 
Logan,  there  is  a  vein  of  iron  sixteen  feet  wide. 
It  seems  unaccountable  that  in  a  country  prolific 
in  valuable  minerals,  so  few  mining  ojterations 
should  be  carried  on.  Throughout  this  vast 
territory  only  one  copper  mine  of  any  magnitude 
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is  worked,  namely,  the  Bruce  Mines,  on  Lake 
Superior.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this 
anomaly,  I  was  informed  that  deficiency  of  capital 
is  the  reason  why  sueh  riches  are  suiferod  to  re¬ 
main  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

About  noon  next  day  the  steamer  arrived 
opposite  Manitowaning,  or  the  “  Spirit  Cave,” 
called  after  the  Heathen  Deity  of  the  Lake — from 
wlieneo  a  small  boat  was  put  out  to  receive  us. 
Upon  landing  on  the  island  wo  were  met  by  tho 
Hesident  SuperinteiHlent,  tho  Doctor,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Missionary,  and  four  Indian  Cldefs,  who 
wore  large  silver  medals  round  their  necks — 
presents  from  ditTerent  British  sovereigns.  Tho 
chiefs  shook  hands  with  the  Commissioner  and 
the  other  members  of  our  party,  and  appeared 
highly  j)leased  to  sec  us.  A  few  words  were 
interchanged  on  either  side,  and  ex])luined  by  tho 
interpreter,  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
Toronto.  Tlie  Indians  carried  our  baggage  to  tho 
Superintendent’s  residence — a  si):icious  wooden 
structure,  where  wo  took  uj)  our  quarters,  to  tho 
evident  dismay  of  Captain  Ironsides  and  his 
family,  whose  domicile  seemed  to  have  been 
invad(‘d,  and  which  ])0sse8sed  scarcely  sufficient 
accommodation  for  themselves.  From  a  tlag- 
statf  erected  at  one  side  of  the  building,  floated 
the  British  Standard  Tho  Commissioner  had 
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brought  with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores, 
both  for  our  own  use  and  for  distribution  among 
tlio  tribes. 

The  Grand  Mnnitoulin  (proi)crly  Manedoomini) 
Island,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  It  is  indented  by 
eight  large  and  deep  bays  -  some  of  which  are 
twelve  miles  in  extent — as  well  as  by  a  number 
of  smaller  ones.  The  entire  shores  of  this  island 
and  of  tliese  bays,  are  bordered  by  high  moun¬ 
tains,  covered  principally  with  cedar,  pine,  and 
white  birch.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
are  extensive  beds  of  bare  rock,  in  tlic  fissures  of 
which  are  interspersed,  hero  and  there,  stunted 
cedar  trees.  There  are  at  least  twenty  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  some  being  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles,  long,  and  from  eight  to  ton 
miles  wide,  varying  in  depth  from  tlireo  to  twenty 
fathoms.  TVo  or  three  of  those  lakes  empty 
themselves  into  Lake  Huron  by  means  of 
tolerably  large  rivers.  Small  streams  from  tho 
surrounding  hills  maintain  the  waters  at  an 
uniform  level.  Jlost  of  the  lakes  are  situated 
at  considerable  height,  some  of  thorn  being  two 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Huron,  but  having  no 
apjiarcnt  connection  therewith. 
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These  inland  lakes  abound  with  fish,  such  as 
trout,  pike,  white-fish,  stiu-geon,  bass,  pickerel, 
perch,  herring,  roach,  and  carp.  These  are  not, 
however,  either  in  quality  or  flavour  equal  to 
those  procured  in  larger  bodies  of  water.  Although 
there  are  valuable  fisheries  scattered  about  tho 
island,  yet  comparatively  few  of  the  Indians 
jjursue  fishing  to  any  extent.  Those  who  do,  may 
generally  be  found  around  the  whisky  stations 
and  white  man’s  fisheries,  where  all  their  ‘catch’ 
becomes  exchanged  for  ‘  fire-water.’  There  is  a 
stringent  enactment  against  persons  conveying  / 
spirits  into  the  island,  but  Yankee  traders  violate 
the  same  with  impunity.  No  machinery  exists 
by  which  the  law  can  be  exercised  efficiently,  or 
delinquents  brought  to  justice. 

The  soil,  although  in  some  places  stony  and 
barren,  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  grow  corn  and 
potatoes,  even  with  the  very  im])erfecf  cultivation 
adopted  by  the  Indian  tribes.  Attemj)ts  to  raise 
sjtring  wheat  liave  biien  successful,  and  I  have 
seen  troi)ical  fruits  growing  redundantly  in  the 
doctor’s  garden.  During  winter  the  snow  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  It  comes  early  and 
protects  the  ground  from  frost.  No  sooner  does 
the  snow  dissolve  than  vegetation  advances, 
which  is  rapid  in  its  development ;  more  so,  in¬ 
deed,  than  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Georgian 
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Bay.  Potatoes  of  goodly  size  are  raised  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and,  singular  to  say,  the 
disease  called  the  ‘  rot,’  has  not  been  known  to 
affect  them.  When  dug  up  they  are  stored  in 
cellars  during  the  winter,  and  sold  to  traders  in 
the  spring.  This  esculent  is  seldom  nii)ped  by 
early  frost;  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance 
considering  tin;  geograi»hicul  jtosition  of  the 
island  ;  though  an  immense  body  of  fresh  water 
tempers  the  air.  Corn  is  raised  with  certainty 
year  after  year  on  tlie  same  soil  without  the 
adventitious  aid  of  comitost  or  ploughing,  or 
indeed  of  any  process  that  may  pro])erly  be 
termed  cultivation.  The  modus  opemndi  adopted 
by  the  Indians  is  primitive  and  rude  in  the  e.x- 
treme.  They  raise  up  the  ground  witli  their  feet 
in  the  first  instance,  then  throw  in  the  seed,  and 
finally  stamp  upon  it.  I  have  observed  corn  and  tur¬ 
nips  growing  in  uncleared  patches  of  land  almost 
covered  with  chfirred  stumps  and  fallen  trees.  It 
is  a  common  practice  for  the  Indians  to  scatter 
turnip  seed  through  hillocks  of  corn,  so  that 
both  cereal  and  esculent  arrive  at  maturity 
together.  A  gentleman,  who  for  four  years 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  fisheries,  assured  me 
that  corn  can  be  raised  on  Manitoulin  Island 
with  greater  facility  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Toronto — a  district  famous  for  its  agricultural 
produce. 

The  timber  on  the  main  portion  of  the  island 
consists  of  maple,  various  sorts  of  pine,  the 
white  birch,  and  cedar.  On  tlie  shores  these  are 
generally  interspersed  with  balsam,  spruce, 
tamarack,  and  poplar.  A  few  oak  and  beech  trees 
may  be  found  scattered  widely  apart.  The  maple 
yields  rather  a  valuable  product,  of  which  the 
natives  take  advantage.  Maple  sugar  in  large 
quantities  is  manufactured  therefrom — some  In¬ 
dian  families  producing  as  much  as  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  annually.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lonely  Island,  the  fishing  chief,  Wasseezesick, 
and  his  sons,  ])repare  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
barrels  of  this  commodity  every  year.  The  article 
invariably  commands  a  ready  sale  at  seven  cents, 
a  pound  to  local  traders,  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  to  traders  from  the  States,  the 
Bruce  Mines,  Owen  Sound,  Gooderich  and  other 
places.  Vessels  regularly  })ly  from  American  and 
Canadian  ports  during  the  navigable  season 
for  cargoes  of  this  produce. 

Tlie  soil  of  Manitoulin  consists  principally  of 
clay,  having  a  redilish  tinge,  and  is  frequently 
covered  with  small  pieces  of  limestone— not  so 
thickly,  however,  us  to  form  an  impediment  toculti- 
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vation.  That  portion  of  the  island  situated  between 
South  Bay  and  Horse  Island  is  said  to  bo  very  poor, 
and  almost  unfitfor  farming  purposes.  The  Indian 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  no  land  is  of  any  use  except 
it  bo  contiguous  to  the  Lake  or  a  river.  The  tribes 
have  certainly  picked  out  the  best  productive  fron¬ 
tier  sites,  the  fiuest  harbours,  and  the  most  eligible 
landing  places — circumstances  that  favour  the 
prevalence  of  this  notion. 

There  are  ten  villages  in  the  island  scattered  in 
every  direction,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sparsely 
inhabited.  The  entire  population  embraces  about 
1,200  souls;  of  whom  lOU  are  Protestant,  950 
Homan  Catholic,  and  150  Heathen.  The  principal 
villages  are  Manitowaning  and  Wikwemikong; 
the  latter  being  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  At 
one  time  the  former  was  an  exclusively  Protestant 
settlement;  but  it  contains  at  present  42  Pro¬ 
testants,  44  Catholics,  and  10  Heathens.  The 
Superintendent  and  the  Doctor  reside  here,  both’ 
functionaries  being  remunerated  for  their  services 
by  the  Canadian  Government  out  of  the  Indian 
Fund.  A  school  had  at  one  time  been  established 
in  this  village,  but  it  was  abandoned,  although 
from  w'hat  circumstance,  I  am  unable  to  relate, 
Manitowaning  was  built  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  Indian  Department,  A  forgo  and  several 
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workshops  were  erected,  and  for  a  time  every¬ 
thing  prospered ;  but  owing  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  nomadic 
cliaracter  of  the  Indian  bands,  the  place  has  fallen 
into  complete  decay — fully  three-fourths  of  the 
houses  being  eitherdeserted  or  in  ruins.  In  thecen- 
treof  the  village  is  a  commodious  Anglican  church, 
built  at  a  cost  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 
I  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday,  which  was 
performed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Indian, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  the  hoarse  screaming 
of  the  ‘  papooses  ’  wlu)m  the  squaws  carried 
strapped  to  their  backs. 

The  Protestant  ^Mission  was  established  about 
the  year  1838  ;  the  first  missionary  being  the 
Itev.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  remained  at  his  post  only 
a  few  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  llev. 
C.  Brough,  who  continued  on  the  mission  for 
three  years.  Dr.  O’Meara  followed,  and  prose¬ 
cuted  his  labours  until  the  year  1859.  Since  this 
period  most  of  the  Indians  have  left  the  village, 
and  taken  up  their  abode  at  Little  Current, 
Garden  River,  Saugecn,  and  Cai)c  Croker.  The 
missionary  who  succeeded  Dr.  O’iMeara,  is  !Mr. 
Jacobs,  a  half-breed,  whoso  father,  a  converted 
Indian,  gained  some  notoriety  as  a  preacher 
among  the  \\'’esh'}aiis.  At  Manitowaning  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  number  of  Indians  who  are 
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members  of  the  Church  of  England  amount  to 
sixty-six.  Those  at  Shezwaindot  Bay,  fourteen 
miles  to  the  north-west,  number  merely  fourteen ; 
whilst  those  at  Little  Current  do  not  exceed  fifty- 
one.  When  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  visited  the 
mission  in  18(51,  ten  Indians  received  the  rite  of 
confirmation.  Mr.  Jacobs’  stipend  is  derived 
from  grants  made  by  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  Society,  the  Continental  Church  Society, 
and  the  Chureli  Society  of  Toronto.  Twenty 
children  attend  the  evening  school,  and  nearly 
an  equal  number  the  Sunday  scliool,  in  both  of 
which  Mrs.  Jacobs,  the  missionary’s  energetic 
young  wife,  takes  a  warm  interest.  At  Little 
Current  there  is  a  chapel,  school  house,  and  par¬ 
sonage;  and  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  school¬ 
master  and  catechist  in  this  place  to  promote  the 
mental  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  Indians. 
The  sum  of  fifty-seven  dollars  was  collected  in 
1801,  on  the  mission,  for  church  purposes.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  although  zealous  and  attentive  to  his 
duties,  yet  lacks  other  qualities  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  missionary  to  the  Heathen. 

The  most  considerable  village  is  Wikwemikong, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  a  settlement 
exclusively  established  by  Jesuit  Missionaries. 
This  village  rises  gracefully  and  gradually  upon 
the  lofty  eminence,  looking  down  on  the 
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magnificent  bay  of  the  same  name.  From  it  the 
eye  stretches  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  over  the 
mighty  Lake  Huron,  towards  the  Georgian  Bay. 
The  village  itself  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  much 
has  been  done  towards  imparting  to  it  a  tone  of 
order  and  even  of  picturesque  beauty.  The 
houses  arc  arranged  in  rows,  rising  in  amphi- 
theatrical  form  one  above  another.  Occasionally 
at  morning  and  evening-tide  the  Bay  presents  an 
animated  spectacle,  being  covered  by  a  fleet  of 
small  vessels,  called  Makinaw  boats,  going  and 
returning  from  fishing ;  for  each  family  possesses 
its  own  boat,  as  the  Indians  are  wonderl'ully 
e-\pert  in  the  construction  of  such  craft.  Canoes 
are  seldom  used  except  by  the  roving  tribes.  The 
houses  are  all  built  of  logs,  and  exhibit  little 
extrinsic  elegance  or  intrinsic  comfort  ;  beds, 
chairs,  and  stoves  being  concomitants  of  civilized 
life  for  which  the  Red  Han  has  no  relish. 

AVikwemikong  is  ornamented  by  an  inqajsing 
stone  church,  having  a  tower  one  hundred  feet 
high.  This  handsome  structure  was  erected  by 
the  Indians,  the  heavy  material  of  which  was 
brought  a  considerable  distance  by  the  squaws, 
who  invariably  perform  all  the  drudgery  for  their 
tyrannical  lords.  A  mission-house,  built  likewise 
of  stone,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  tribes,  is 
connected  with  the  church  by  a  small  [)assage. 
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There  are  two  schools  in  operation,  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls,  which  are  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  children.  These  institutions 
are  partially  sustained  by  an  annual  appropriation 
of  fifty  pounds  from  the  Indian  Department.  A 
spacious  log-house  had  recently  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  factory,  in  order  to  teach  the 
squaws  the  art  of  weaving;  and  competent  persons 
(consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife)  had  been 
engaged  to  instruct  them,  at  a  salary  of  seventy 
pounds  per  annum.  A  grist  mill  had  likewise 
been  commenced,  which  must  jtrove  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  community.  The  Jesuits 
possess  a  good  fiirm,  worked  by  lay  brothers  ;  but 
the  Indians  evidently  do  not  profit  by  their 
example.  I  much  doubt  whether  many  of  them 
will  ever  be  brought  to  settle  down  as  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  for 
this  purpose  have  signally  failed,  so  us  to  render 
further  elYorts  hopeless.  From  the  village  postal 
roads  branch  out  in  various  directions,  contiguous 
to  which  are  scattered  Indian  shanties  and  wiir- 
warns,  and  patches  of  rude  cultivation,  which  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  primeval 
forest.  The  bands  who  reside  here  are  principally 
from  the  States.  In  the  neighbourhood  I 
observed  hundreds  of  acres  of  burnt  land  and 
deserted  clearances,  but  not  a  single  fence,  fur 
VOL.  II. 
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wliich  the  Indians  soom  to  entertain  a  strong 
antipathy. 

Undeniably,  the  Jesuits,  since  the  days  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  have  proved  themselves  zealous 
and  successful  missionaries  to  the  Heathen.  They 
have  gone  where  no  other  Christian  priest  would 
venture.  We  find  them  among  the  savage 
Aborigines  of  the  New  World,  even  whilst  they 
were  engaged  in  sanguinary  wars  with  each  other; 
nor  did  mutilation,  nor  even  the  prospect  of  a 
cruel  death,  deter  them  from  their  sacred  purpose. 
Formerly  there  were  but  three  descriptions  of 
Catliolic  ecclesiastics  in  Canada,  namely,  Jesuits, 
Priests,  and  Itccollets,  of  whom  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  have  always  been  deemed  the 
most  considerable,  giving  rise  to  the  jjrovcrb  : — 
Puitr  J'aire  nn  rccolete  il  faut  une  hachettc^  pour  un 
pretre  un  cineau,  7nai3  pour  un  Jesuite  il  faut  un 
pincrau.  Signifying  that  “  a  hatchet  is  sufficient 
to  sketch  out  a  Recollet;  a  priest  cannot  be 
made  witliout  a  chisel  ;  but  a  Jesuit  absolutely 
re(iuires  the  pencil,”  nietaj)hor8  illustrating  how 
pre-eminently  the  one  surj)assed  the  others. 

In  South  Bay,  a  very  deep  inlet  almost  joining 
Manitowaning  Bay,  are  three  villages,  consisting 
of  a  cluster  of  liouses  at  the  entrance  on  the 
west  side,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf.  This 
is  a  considerable  trading  place  for  fish  during  the 
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spring  and  fall.  Although  tho  land  in  tho 
neighbourhood  is  of  a  very  indifferent  quality, 
South  Bay  will  yet  become  an  important  locality. 
When  roads  shall  have  been  made  connecting  it 
with  other  bays,  it  must  command  a  largo  and 
l)rofitable  share  of  the  fishing  trade. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  indigent^ 
indolent,  and  of  extremely  filthy  and  libidinous 
habits.  When  they  drink  whisky  (which  is 
smuggled  into  the  island),  they  become  perfectly 
ungovernable ;  and  numerous  crimes  and 
accidents  occur  in  consequence.  Lying  and 
stealing  form  the  leading  characteristics  of  some 
of  the  bands,  more  especially  of  those  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Wikwimekongsing ;  nor  are  these 
attributes  atfeeted  by  the  teachings  and  preach¬ 
ings  of  the  missionaries  who  labour  among  them. 
They  have  their  own  specifics  for  diseases,  and  a 
class  of  people  called  “pow-wows,”  or  paid 
doctors,  attend  upon  them  when  they  are  seriously 
ill.  One  of  the  remedies  resorted  to  in  some  cases 
is  the  “vapour  bath,’’  which  is  improvised  after 
the  following  fashion  : — 

A  circular  lodge  of  bent  branches  is  formed, 
about  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high.  This  is 
closely  covered  with  blankets  so  as  to  prevent 
evaj)oration.  The  patient  enters,  when  his  sfpiaw 
puts  in  three  or  four  stones,  that  are  ])reviously 
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heated  in  a  fire  close  at  hand.  A  small  brush  made 
of  balsam  twigs  and  a  pan  of  cold  water  complete 
all  that  is  required  for  the  operation.  The  Indian 
then  sprinkles  water  with  the  twigs  on  the 
heated  stones ;  the  steam  causes  the  perspiration 
to  run  in  streams  from  his  body ;  and  when 
nearly  sulfocated,  ho  rushes  out  and  plunges  into 
the  Lake  I  The  Finnish  peasants  adopt  a  similar 
practice;  which  seems  to  ignore  the  common 
maxim,  Omnis  rcpetitina  mutatio  cst  pcricutoxa. 

I  noticed  a  number  of  pigs  on  tlio  island,  the 
appearance  of  ^vhich  was  very  striking.  Some 
were  si)Otted  all  over  like  leo])ard8,  but  others 
were  perfectly  black  and  somewhat  resembled 
bears.  While  straying  about  solitarily  in  the 
forests,  I  chanced  to  observe  one  of  these  strange- 
looking  animals  lying  down  cozily  by  a  huge 
tree.  I  immediately  mistook  it  for  a  bear,  and 
feeling  an  indescribable  degree  of  trepidation, 
retraced  my  stej)s  as  nimbly  and  as  noiselessly 
as  I  could.  Ui)on  mentioning  on  my  return  that 
I  had  encountered  a  bear,  my  delusion  was 
removed,  while  my  friends  were  not  surprised  that 
I  should  have  fallen  into  so  uncomfortable  an 
error. 

As  nearly  all  the  cultivable  land  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  has 
been  taken  up  by  settlers,  and  as  Manitoulin 
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Island  contains  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  acres,  half  of  which  at  least  is  of  good  quality, 
and  adapted  for  settlement,  it  w'as  considered  by 
the  Executive  tliat  if  this  island  w’ere  resumed  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  arable  portion  surveyed  and 
otlered  for  sale,  it  would  ere  long  bo  occupied  by 
an  enterprising  and  industrious  white  population. 
The  Indians  inhaltiting  this  region,  liowever, 
have  eliiinie(l  exclusive  title  to  the  entire 
island,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  entered  into  with 
them  in  August,  18130,  when  SirErancis  15.  Head 
was  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

Previous  to  that  arrangement,  Mauitoulin  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  few  Ottawa  and  Chippaw’a 
Indians;  w'hile  portions  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Georgian  Pay  were  occupied 
by  scattered  bands  of  these  and  other  tribes. 
This  territory  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Indians,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  remained  uncultivated  and 
useless.  The  interests  of  civilization  therefore 
seemed  to  require  that  so  great  an  obstacle 
should  be  removed,  w'ithout  in  any  way  trespassing 
ui)on  the  rights  of  justice  or  humanity.  The 
benevolent  policy  of  Sir  Francis  Head  in  making 
over  the  entire  island  of  Manitoulin  to  these 
nomadic  bands,  upon  certain  conditions,  is  obvious 
enough.  Sir  Francis  obtained  a  surrender  to 
the  Crown  of  the  Indians’  title  to  the  island. 
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that  it  may  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
those  scattered  tribes  (as  well  ns  the  Indians  then 
upon  the  island)  who,  it  was  covenanted,  should 
remove  from  the  main  land.  Although  twenty- 
six  years  have  since  elapsed,  but  few  of  the 
Indians  occupying  the  peninsula  have  repaired  to 
Manitoulin.  So  far,  the  letter  of  the  treaty  has 
not  been  comj)lie(l  with.  Hence,  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  Red  Men  on  the  island,  it 
was  contended,  jtossessed  no  equitable  or  legal 
claim  to  the  entire  territory. 

Tlie  late  Govcriiment  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  induce  the  Indians  to  cede  the  island; 
and  with  tliis  object,  instructe;!  Commissioners  to 
visit  ^Manitoulin,  in  the  Scjitember  of  1801. 
These  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  offer  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  to  each  Indian  family,  with  a 
sufficient  (piantity  of  waste  land  for  fire  wood. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  presumed,  would 
amply  compensate  them  for  any  imaginary 
interest  they  may  have  had  in  the  island.  A 
surveyor  accompanied  the  Cotnrnissioners,  for  the 
])urpose  of  making  a  j)reliminary  exploration  of 
the  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  sub-division  into 
lots.  The  mission,  however,  ])roved  unsuccessful. 
The  Indians  would  not  discuss  the  propositions 
which  the  Commissioners  had  to  make.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence  to  the 
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surveyor  if  he  attempted  to  survey  their  settle¬ 
ment,  to  which  they  fancied  they  had  a  peculiarly 
sacred  and  inalienable  title.  The  Commissioners, 
upon  finding  their  authority  disregarded, 
threatened  to  employ  military  force  to  induce 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Executive. 
This  threat,  the  Government  did  not  deem 
expedient  to  carry  out.  Since  the  new  Cabinet 
came  into  ofiice,  the  subject  had  engaged  their 
attention  ;  and  tlie  lion.  Mr.  l\IcDougall  proposed 
such  a  scheme  to  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Executive  Council  as  met  with  their  entire 
approval,  and  tlie  issue  of  winch  has  proved 
successful  so  far  ns  regards  the  execution  of  a 
new  treaty. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Indian  Council  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  October.  The 
Council  Chamber  consisted  of  a  loft  in  the 
Government  store-house — a  somewhat  dilni)idated 
plank  structure,  which,  as  the  storm  howled  out¬ 
side  and  the  waves  of  the  Ihiy  laved  its  sides, 
caused  the  ricKcty  edifice  to  sway  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunken  man,  until  I  grew  painfully  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  consequences.  The  only  furniture 
was  a  table  of  pine  wood,  and  a  long  form  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  upon  which  were  seated 
the  Superintendent-General  and  his  party.  Cakes 
of  tobacco  and  clay  pipes  werepiled  in  j)yramidical 
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form  on  the  floor,  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Indians— many  of  whom  eagerly  seized  the 
proffered  presents,  and  puffed  away  until  the 
apartment  was  dark  and  my  eyes  bedazzled  from 
smoke. 

It  has  been  an  invariable  practice  wdth  the 
tribes  on  all  important  official  occasions  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  j)roceedings  by  smoking  their 
calumet.i^  or  pipes  of  peace.  The  word  calumet  is 
of  Norman  origin,  derived  from  chalumcau^  and 
introduced  into  Canada  by  the  Normans  when 
they  j)lantetl  themselves  in  that  country.  Equi¬ 
valent  terms,  such  as  ganondao  and  poagan,  are 
employed  by  the  Iroquoise  and  other  Indian 
bands. 

About  three  hundred  Indians  wore  present  at 
the  Council,  many  of  whom  were  dirty  and  ill- 
clad.  The  various  chiefs  occuj)ied  prominent 
places.  Some  of  them  stood,  while  others 
squatted  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  The  head 
v'ar-chief,  Assickinack,  was  attired  like  an  admiral, 
in  a  blue  cloth  coat,  with  gilt  buttons  and  gold 
(q)auletteH,  a  crimson  sash,  toj)  boots,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  blue  and  white 
feathers.  He  wore  several  massive  silver  medals, 
suspended  round  his  neck,  one  of  which  was  the 
(Tift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Another  had  been 
presented  by  His  Majesty  George  III.,  in  com- 
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memoration  of  the  loyal  services  he  had  rendered 
during  the  vvar  of  1812,  when  he  headed  a  legion 
of  Indians  raised  by  himself,  and  led  them  victo¬ 
riously  against  the  enemy.  Assickinack  is  now 
over  ninety-three  years  old,  and  almost  blind. 
He  subsists  principally  upon  a  small  j)ensiou  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government,  which  T  have  reason 
to  think  will  be  augmented  during  the  short  time 
ho  has  to  live.  Other  chiefs  were  attired  in 
blanket  caj)uts  and  crimson  moccassins,  embel¬ 
lished  with  ribbons  and  rows  of  bead  work.  One 
fierce  looking  fellow  had  his  cheeks  and  eyebrows 
painted.  He  wore  a  head  dress  of  feathers  that 
extended  down  his  back,  together  with  rings  of 
brass  round  his  neck.  In  a  belt  he  carried  a 
large  knife,  such  as  Indian  ‘warriors’  usually 
wear.  Among  the  assembly  was  Father  Chone, 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak 
and  otherwise  very  ])lainly  attired.  His  appear¬ 
ance  was  anything  but  ecclesiastical ;  and  certainly 
his  presence  was  not  considered  desirable,  as  his 
bitter  hostility  to  the  intentions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  transpired. 

The  j)roceedings  wesre  inaugurated  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shaking  hands  with  the  chiefs.  This 
friendly  act  was  performed  in  accordance  to  their 
desire,  mailo  known  through  the  iuterpreter,  a 
son  of  old  Assickinack,  who  w'as  educated  at 
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Toronto  College,  and  at  that  time  an  employS  of  the 
Indian  Department.  Mr.  McDougall  next  essayed 
to  state  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  explained 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  towards  the 
semi-civilised  denizens  of  the  island.  The 
Indians  met  the  official  overtures  with  a  storm  of  . 
indignation,  attended  by  grantings  and  savage 
sounds  indicative  of  disaffection.  Tlie  Wikwime- 
koiig  tribes  most  strongly  opposed  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  their  reserves.  Several  chiefs,  and  per¬ 
sons  deputed  by  chiefs,  delivered  lengthy  and 
impassioned  addresses,  wherein  they  set  forth,  in 
highly  poetical  language  and  admirable  logical 
order,  the  grounds  of  their  dissension.  After 
each  speaker  had  concluded  he  shook  bands,  first 
with  the  Commissioner  and  then  with  the  entire 
of  our  party.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Council 
great  excitement  was  manifested,  and  horrible 
yells,  and  even  the  ‘  war  hoo}),’  were  given.  Only 
])oor  old  Assickinack  was  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
ject.  He  cx])rcs8ed  his  confidence  in  the  Queen 
and  the  Government,  and  remarked  that  the 
Indians  were  infinitely  better  off  since  they  had 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  white  man. 
The  old  warrior  spoke  with  warmth  and  effect — 
for  he  had  also  been  famous  ns  an  orator  in  his 
day.  His  language  excited  wdld  commotion. 
The  painted  Indian,  who  was  standing  near. 
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placed  his  hand  on  his  war-knife,  and  assumed  a 
threatening  and  defiant  attitude ;  but  the  chiefs 
two  sons  stood  at  either  side  of  their  father  ready 
to  protect  him  should  violence  be  oflered.  A 
Pagan  Indian  immediately  came  forward  at  the 
desire  of  his  fellows,  and  attacked  old  Assickinack 
in  a  very  abusive  speech,  wherein  ho  was 
denounced  as  a  renegade,  a  Government  hireling, 
and  one  who  had  sold  himself,  and  was  prei)ared 
to  sell  the  Indians,  for  reward.  Fearful  lest  he 
should  come  to  grief,  one  of  the  officials  took  the 
old  man’s  arm  and  led  him  tottering  from  the 
Council.  Other  chiefs  opposed  the  Government 
arrangements  with  great  vehemence. 

“  As  for  you,  brother,”  said  one,  addressing  the 
Superintendent-General ;  “  God  has  given  you 
money  ;  we,  poor  Indians,  have  been  living 
without  it.  God  has  given  us  the  land  to 
cultivate  for  our  own  use,  on  which  we  get  what 
we  want,  I  cannot  rob  my  children  of  what 
belongs  to  them.  The  j)ro})Ositions  made  to  us  by 
the  Government  have  never  been  realised,  and 
the  poorer  we  are.  We  are  not  able  to  receive 
your  propositions  now,  I  wish,  as  poor  as  I  am, 
that  I  would  be  left  alone.  I  want  only  to  keep 
the  strip  of  land  I  now  hold  for  my  children, 
and  I  wish  you  to  pity  mo  in  my  state.  My 
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wish  is  to  keep  the  land  just  as  it  is.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  brother.” 

Finally  the  Council  was  adjourned  for  two 
hours,  in  order  to  give  the  various  chiefs  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  together,  before  the 
discussion  should  be  renewed. 

Upon  the  rc-assembling  of  the  Council,  the 
chiefs  were  firm  in  their  determination  of  hostility 
to  the  Government.  As  the  j)08sibility  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  negotiation  seemed  hopeless,  the 
assembly  was  further  adjourned  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  at  noon  ;  the  Commissioner  in¬ 
forming  the  Wikwimekong  and  other  tribes, 
who  made  the  most  formidable  o})po8ition  to  the 
jirojected  treaty,  that  they  might  return  home,  as 
tlieir  presence  would  no  longer  be  required. 

^leanwhile  rumours  had  spread  that  some  of 
the  Indians  attended  the  Council  armed  with 
pistols  and  knives  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
and  that  acts  of  violence  were  likely  to  occur  at 
the  next  meeting.  For  a  time  our  party  felt 
apprehensive,  and  precautionary  measures  were 
adopted  in  case  of  a  revolt.  At  length  the 
leading  chiefs  were  got  together,  the  j)roj)osition8 
of  the  proposed  treaty  and  the  intentions  of  tho 
Executive  more  lucidly  explained,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  before  the  final  Council  was  held, 
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three  chiefs  had  signified  their  adhesion— an  ob¬ 
ject  in  part  effected  by  the  immediate  pecuniary 
advantages  offered  to  them  and  each  Indian  of 
their  respective  bands.  On  Monday  the  Council 
went  off  pleasantly  as  marriage  bells,  contrary  to 
what  had  been  anticipated ;  so  I  congratulated 
myself  on  my  hap])y  escape  from  being  “  scalped,” 
anything  but  a  pleasant  process,  judging  from  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  operation  which  I 
had  heard  on  the  island.  The  hoi  rible  fiendish 
face  and  glum  aspect  of  that  j)ainte(l  Indian  I 
have  mentioned,  haunted  me  by  day  and 
disturbed  my  repose  by  night.  Even  while  I 
write,  thousands  of  miles  away,  I  can  fancy  those 
fiery  eyeballs  of  his  glaring  wildly  at  me  with 
mingled  expressions  of  malignity  and  scorn. 

The  Council  meeting  on  Monday,  which  was 
largely  attended  even  by  the  recalcitrant  Indians 
of  Wikwimekong,  was  protracted  till  a  late  hour; 
and  everything  was  arranged  for  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  on  the  following  morning.  The 
tribes  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island 
were,  however,  unrelenting  in  their  determination, 
although  they  exhibited  more  mildness  of 
demeanour.  Joseph  Jocks,  the  son  of  the  leading 
chief  of  Wikwimekong,  thus  addressed  the 
Commissioner  just  before  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings : — 
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“  Friends  have  listened  attentively,  and  are  not 
going  to  change  their  minds.  We  know,  brother, 
that  you  are  a  groat  man,  have  great  authority, 
and  we  look  upon  you  favourably.  Think  of  no 
evil  thing  that  you  have  heard  or  seen  ;  let  it  not 
be  in  your  heart.  Don’t  tliink  it  hard  if  we 
do  not  say  all  you  would  wish.  Wc  i)ray  you, 
brother,  to  keep  our  land  firmly  for  us.  1  wish 
to  see  my  land  and  to  look  at  it  from  time  to 
time  carefully.  The  Queen  did  a  great  deal  for  us, 
and  placed  agents  amongst  us  to  whom  we  could 
address  ourselves  if  we  wanted  to  say  anything. 
We  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  w'ords  of  the 
Great  Father,  and  to  those  sent  to  si)eak  to  us; 
and  we  wish  the  Governor-General  would  make  the 
land  secure  wdiich  he  is  going  to  give  us.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  majority  of  the  chiefs, 
warriors,  and  their  “aides-de-camj),”  assembled 
in  an  apartment  at  the  Snj)erintendent’8  house, 
wdien  the  treaty,  which  was  engrossed  on  vellum, 
was  laid  on  the  table,  read,  and  interpreted. 
Eighteen  chiefs  ond  one  or  two  head-men 
aj)pended  their  marks  to  the  doeument,  whieh, 
as  specimens  of  savage  heraldry,  possessed  some 
interest.  Old  Assickinack  first  signed,  and  wrote 
his  name  pretty  legibly,  while  his  son  eonducted 
his  trembling  hand.  One  chief  of  a  AV'ikwimekong 
band,  and  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  a])])ended 
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their  signatures  to  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  alone,  and  as  an  expression  of  their 
concurrence  with  the  poilcy  of  the  Government. 
Tlie  heraldry  of  this  aristocracy  consisted  of 
symbolic  rej)rc8cntation8,  such  as  the  gull,  the 
beaver,  the  bear  on  his  back,  the  crane,  the  rein¬ 
deer,  the  j)ike,  and  other  inhabitants  of  earth, 
air,  and  water.  Much  merriment  was  occasioned 
at  the  grotesque  artistic  attempts  of  some  of  the 
chiefs,  who  failed  most  miserably  in  delineating 
the  objects  they  intended. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  h.ad  been  duly  signed  and 
witnessed  by  the  writer  and  others,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent-General  informed  those  {)resent  that  his 
father,  when  a  child,  was  adopted  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Snake  Tribe  Indians,  duly  initiated  into  their 
order,  and  called  \Vha6UHCcse  (cat-tish);  and  that 
this  was  one  reason  why  he  took  such  an  interest 
in  Indian  atfairs.  The  Indians,  ui)on  hearing  the 
story  interpreted,  exclaimed  with  excitement  and 
wonder,  Whasnnccsi' f  Whaaancese  f  —  a  cognomen 
by  which  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  will 
in  future  he  distinguished.  Subsequently,  a  few 
hundred  pounds  were  divided  atuongst  the 
contracting  chiefs  for  themselves  and  their 
bands,  varying  in  sums  from  two  to  ten 
dollars.  These  amounts  were  not  bestowed  as  a 
gratuity,  but  as  advances  upon  the  anticipated 
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emoluments  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  on 
the  island. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty : — 

COPY  OF  TREATY  MADE  AT  MANITOWANING,  THE 
SIXTH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  1802. 

ArlicIPK  of  aKrvi'inoiit  uinl  convention  ninile  and  cnnclude<l  at 
MiinilowiininL',  on  ilip  (ireal  Mnniloiilin  Ixlaiul,  in  the  I'rovince  of 
('anada,  III!' Sixth  (lav  of  Oololier,  Anno  Domini  IHil'j,  het ween  the 
lloiihh'.  William  >fi'Doinrall,  Sniicrinlcndcnl-ticneral  of  Indian 
AlTaira,  and  William  Spraj'K''.  KH'inirc,  I)e|mly-Sn|ierintpndent  of 
Indian  AITairK,  on  lliP  part  of  the  Crown  ami  (iovernment  of  paid 
1‘rovinre,  of  the  llrpt  part,  and  Mai-Khp  ynon;;-f'ni,  (>kemah-ho- 
ne»p,  .1.  H.  AHsickinai'k,  Itenjinnin  Asoickiiiack,  .Miii-hc-nepp-me, 
She-no-lah-^'’nn,  (Ieorj;o  Ah-he-top-o-wai,  l’aim-o-<|no-wai.sh-t;nni;, 
Ahenee,  'I'ai-hopc-jjai,  Alo-wish  copIi,  Nai-won-dai-},'e-/.hik,  Wan, 
Kan-o-pav,  Kccph-kewan-hik,  ehiefp  and  piimipal  men  of  the 
Ottawa,  t'hippewa  and  other  Indians  opcnpyiiif'  the  said  island,  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Indiiins  of  the  second  part 

Whereas  the  Indian  title  to  said  island  was  surrendered  to  the 
Crown,  on  the  ninth  Anj,nisl,  Antio  Domini,  IH.'it;,  under  and  hy 
virtue  of  a  treaty  made  between  Sir  Kratieis  Itotid  Head,  then 
(iovernor  of  I’pper  Canada  and  the  (diiefs  and  prim  ipal  ineti  of  the 
Oltawas  and  Chippewas  then  oecupyino  and  claiminf;  title  thereto, 
in  order  that  the  same  inijtht  "he  nnide  the  property  (nnder  their 
Great  Father's  eontnd)  of  all  Indians  whom  he  should  allow  to 
reside  thereon.” 

And  whereas  but  few  Indians  from  the  mainland,  whom  it  was 
intended  to  transfer  to  the  island,  have  ever  come  to  reside 
thereon 

And  w  hereas  it  has  been  depined  expedient  (w  ith  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  as  well  ns  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  country)  to  assi;;n  to  the  Indians  now 
Upon  the  island  certain  specilied  porliiais  thereof,  to  he  held  by 
[latent  from  tin  Crown,  and  to  si  ll  the  other  jiortions  thereof  (it  for 
cultivation  to  settlers,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  thereof  after 
deductin^;  the  expenses  of  survey  and  tnanagement  for  t.he  bcnelil  of 
the  Indians. 

And  w  hereas  a  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  certain  hatnls  rcsiditij,'  on 
Ih.'it  portion  of  the  island,  easterly  of  llcvwood  .Sound  and  the 
Manilonlin  Gulf,  have  expressed  tindr  nnwilllni4tiessto  accede  to  this 
[iroposal  as  respects  that  portion  of  the  island,  hut  have  assented  to 
the  same  as  respects  all  other  portions  thereof,  and  w here. is  the  (diiefs 
and  prim  ipal  men  of  the  hands  residitij;  on  the  island,  westerly  of 
the  said  Sound  and  Gulf,  have  agreed  to  aeiede  to  the  said  ■ 

witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
now  in  hand  paid  (which  sum  is  to  be  he  e- 


|iro|iosal. 

Now  t  his  agreement 
seven  hundred  dollars 
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•fter  deducted  from  the  procee.l*  of  land*  sold  to  settlers),  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ackiiowledKed,  and  in  further  consideration 
of  such  sums  o*  may  l>e  realized,  from  time  to  time,  as  interest  upon 
the  purchase  money  of  the  lands  to  be  sold  for  their  bcnctlt  as  aforo- 
siii(l,  tlic  parties  berefo  of  the  second  iiart,  have  and  hercl)V  do 
release,  surrender,  and  ^ive  up  to  Her  Slajestv  the  ()ucen,  afl  the 
riKlit,  title,  interest,  and  claim  of  the  parlies  of  iho  second  part,  ainl 
of  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  other  Indians  in  whoso  behalf  they 
act  of,  in.  and  to  the  (ireat  Maniloulin  Island,  ami  also  of,  in,  and  to 
the  islands  adjaeent,  which  have  been  ileenied  or  cdaimeil  to  bo 
appurtenant  or  bcdont'inj'  thereto.  'I’o  have  anci  to  hobl  llie  same 
and  every  part  thereof  to  Her  .Majesy,  Her  Heirs  and  .Successors  for 
ever. 

Ami  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parlies  hereto  as 
follows: — 

Firstly.  A  survey  of  the  said  Manitoulin  Island  shall  bo  made  as 
sotai  as  conveniently  inav  be,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Crown  Lands. 

.Secondly.  I  lie  Crown  will,  ns  soon  ns  conveniently  may  be.  grant 
by  deed  for  the  benelit  of  eaeb  Indian  being  the  head  of  a  family 
and  residing  oh  the  said  island,  one  hnndrecl  aerc’s  of  land  ;  to  each 
single  person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  residing  asaforesaid,  fifty 
acres  of  land:  to  cacdi  family  of  orphan  children  under  twenty-one 
vc.ars  of  age.  eonl:iining  two  or  more  person.s,  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  ;  and  to  eac  h  single  orphan  child  under  twenty-one  vears  of  ago, 
lifly  acres  cd’  land:  to  be  selected  and  located  under  t)ie  following 
rules  and  conditions  :  — 

Faeh  Indian  eiilillecl  to  land  under  the  agreement,  niav  make  his 
own  selcelion  of  any  land  on  the  (ireat  Maniloulin  Islaml.  rrovided, 
firstly,  that  the  lots  selected  shall  be  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  each 
other,  so  that  Indian  .seltlemcnls  on  the  islaml  may  be  as  eomiiact  ns 
possible.  Seeomlly,  that  if  two  or  more  Indians  claim  the  .same  lot 
of  land,  the  n  atter  'ball  be  referred  to  the  1,’e'ident  .Sntierintemlent, 
will)  shall  e.Naniiiie  the  ease  ami  ileeide  between  them.  1  hiriHv,  that 
selections  for  orphan  cbildren  may  bo  made  by  their  friends,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  l.’esident  Superintemlent,  Fourthly,  should 
any  lot  or  lots  selected  ns  aforesaid  be  contiguous  to  any  bay  or 
barbi.iir,  or  any  sireiui  of  water  upon  which  a  mill  site  shall  be 
found,  and  should  the  (iovernment  be  of  opinion  that  such  lot  or 
lots  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  or  for  village  or  park 
lots,  or  that  such  mill  site  should  be  sold  w  ith  a  view  to  the  ertetioii 
of  a  mill  thereon,  and  sh.ill  signify  such  opinion  through  its  proper 
Agent,  then  the  Indian  who  has  selected  or  who  wishes  to  select 
Hindi  lot,  sball  make  another  selection;  but  if  he  has  made  any 
improvement  thereon,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  fair  com[)ensatiou 
therefor,  Fifllily,  the  selections  shall  all  be  made  within  one  year 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey  ;  and  for  that  purpose  [ilan's  of 
the  survey  shall  be  deposited  with  the  llesideiit  .Superintendent  n.s 
foonas  they  are  approved  by  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  and 
pball  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  Indians  entitled  to  make 
eelections  as  aforesaid. 

'I'hirdly.  d  lie  interest  which  may  accrue  from  the  investment  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  payable  annually. 
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•nd  *hall  be  apportioned  amontt  the  Indiana  now  reaidinff  westerly  of 
the  said  Hounu  and  Gulf,  and  their  dcaoendanta  per  ea/nVa;'but 
every  chief  lawfully  H]i|xiiiitcd  shall  he  entitled  to  two  portions. 

Kourthiv.  So  soon  as  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  said 
lanil  is  soh'l,  aueh  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  Hesidcnt  Superintendent 
and  of  the  expenses  of  his  othec,  us  the  Government  may  deem 
equitnlde,  shall  boeome  a  charf'c  upon  the  said  fund. 

Fiflhlv.  The  deeds  or  patents  for  the  lands  to  be  selected  as 
aforesaiil,  shall  contain  such  eonditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
prantces  os  the  Governor  in  Council  may  under  the  law  deem 
requisite. 

Sixthly.  All  the  riphts  and  privilepes  in  respect  to  the  takinp  of 
fish  in  the  htkes,  hays,  creeks,  anil  waters  within  itnd  a<ljaeent  to  the 
Slid  island  which  tuny  be  lawfully  exercised  and  ctijoyed  by  the 
white  settlers  thereon,  may  bo  exercised  und  etijoytsl  by  the 
In  Hans, 

.Sevtiithly.  That  portion  of  the  island  ejtsterly  of  lleywood 
Soninl  atid  Manitouliti  Gnlf.  atid  the  Indians  now  residinp  there, 
are  exempted  frotn  the  ojieration  of  this  apreement  as  respects 
survey,  sale  of  lots,  pratitinp  deeds  to  Indians,  atid  payments  in 
respect  of  monevs  derived  from  sales  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Hut  the  said  Indians  will  remain  under  the  ])rotection  of  the 
Government  as  formerly,  and  the  said  easterly  part  or  division  of 
the  islaml  will  remain  open  for  the  oecntiation  of  any  Indians 
entitled  to  reside  n|«in  the  island  as  formerly,  subject  in  cose  of 
dispute  to  the  approval  of  the  (iovernmetit. 

I'.iphthlv.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  chiefs  atid  |)rincipal  men 
at  a  conne'il  of  the  Indians  residinp  easterly  of  the  said  Sound  and 
Gulf,  to  bo  called  anil  held  for  the  purpose,  shall  declare  their 
willinpness  to  accede  to  the  jiresent  apreenient  iti  all  respects  and 
jiortioiis  thereof,  and  the  Indians  there  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privilepes  in  every  respect,  front  and  after  the  date  of  such 
approval  hy  the  Government,  ns  those  residinp  in  other  parts  of 
the  island. 

Ninthly.  This  apreement  shall  he  oblipatory  and  bimlinp  on  the 
contractinp  (lartics  as  soon  as  the  same  sliull  be  npjiroved  by  the 
Governor  iti  Conncil. 

It!  wattless  whereof  the  said  .Superintendent-General  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  I •cpnty-Snperintianh  nt,  und  the  niidersipned  idiiefs  atid 

firincipal  nuai  of  ’  the  Ottawn,  (  hippewn,  and  other  Indians,  have 
leretii  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  Miiiiitowaiiinp,  the  sixth  d.iy  of 
October,  iti  the  year  first  above  writt?ii. 

\\'lt,t.t.VM  Ml  Dllt'fi.M.I, 
Wll.t.t.V.M  .Sl’ll.VtlllK. 


J.  n.  ,\sSt(  KIN.V(  K, 

Is.«. 

TAiinisiaiAl, 

’l«K. 

M,\tHIIK(j'AOMl-.l.\t, 

I..M. 

Al'llWIMItCIISII. 

I-H. 

r.  KkMI  II-IIKNKS.M. 

I-H. 

MAtWIlTAI-KKIiltlST, 

I-H. 

Hkn.1.  .\shi(  KIXAi  K, 

!«K. 

Wi;T-((iw-s,\t, 

uh/ 

I)AI-nK-NKSHtK-MK, 

L.8. 

Kisii-kk\v.vii-iiic, 

UH.' 

SttKWATA-llt  N, 

’l«8. 

ItAt-llOM-S.VI, 

L.  S. 

Gko.  ( )nKrA.s.s<iwN, 

UH. 

Kl.lilt  1  KliOIH)NK.SS, 

US. 

rAIMoql'ONAl.Slt-KtNO, 

I«H. 

r.MITAltllOliWISIlt.NO, 

L  K.^ 

Aue.nuu:, 

L.8. 

TkU-KI  M.MOll. 

US.' 

FATHER  CHONE. 
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Executed  in  the  pretence  of  (heving  been  first  read,  translated, 
and  explained) : — 


Okohok  Ironnihe, 
S.  rini.i.irh  Day, 

WlIXIAM  (iinilAKD. 

David  S.  Layton, 
Josiii'ii  Wilson, 


John  H.  McDouoall, 
F.  Assu'kinack, 
J’ktkk  Jacobs, 
McGkluok  Ironside. 


The  uniicrsipned  being  one  of  the  Cliicfs  of  the  Wcq^uaimekong 
Band,  niipcnds  his  signature  in  testimonv  of  his  general  approval, 
and  his  assent,  us  uu  individual,  to  all  the  terms  of  the  above 
agreement. 

rAIM-8.V.V-TL'XO, 


I  cannot  say  that  I  altogether  favour  this 
wresting  of  the  poor  Indians’  patrimony  so  re¬ 
morselessly  from  them — for  contiguity  to  the 
Whiteman  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  the  Indian’s 
fiite.  The  sacredness  of  a  former  treaty  should 
not  have  been  so  lightly  regarded.  If  its  letter 
was  not  literally  fulfilled,  its  spirit  was  sufficiently 
manifest  to  have  rendered  it  inviolable.  Father 
Chone  has  done  more  to  civilise  the  tribes  scattered 
about  JIanitoulin  Island  than  any  other  missionary. 
Ho  really  takes  a  Christian  interest  in  these 
wretched  jieople,  and  his  ojijiosition  to  the  ceding 
of  the  island  and  the  alienation  of  the  Indians’ 
jiartimony  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  consideration. 
The  following  is  the  translafion  of  a  letter  to  the 
Clrand-Viear  of  Quebec,  on  this  subject,  forwarded 
by  the  Archbishop’s  representative  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent-General  of  Indian  Affairs  : — 
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Manitoulin  Island,  Wikwimekong,  14th  Oct.,  1862. 

Sir  and  Very  Revd.  Vicar-General : 

Pax  Tibi, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  in  reading  over  the  letter  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  that  Mr.  Spragge  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  good  faith  to  abuse  it  ;  although  he  is  a  very  courteous 
man,  who  may  have  his  convictions  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  as  an 
employ(f  of  tlie  Government.  'I'hcse  convictions  are  certainly  without 
foundation,  aud  I  cannot  share  them.  These  gentlemen,  (Messrs. 
8prngge  and  McDongall.)  came  to  settle  in  a  dednite  manner  the 
affairs  of  our  Indians.  Hut  what  have  the  Government  people  to  do 
with  husiness  such  as  that  for  which  they  came  herey  What  have 
they  to  settle  in  this  husiness  of  their  allies  and  of  proprietors  who 
live  (juietly  on  their  properties  V  Allies  and  proprietors — these gentle- 
mim  ii.ave  recognised  and  expressed  the  fact  in  their  speeches. 

What  have  they  settled?  They  have  taken  fro. n  the  Indian  his 
land,  giving  to  ejich  head  of  a  f.amily  Ittlt  acres,  and  to  each  hoy 
under  ten  years  ,')h  acres.  I'hey  have  expelled  him  from  his  villages, 
thcrehy  |mtting  him  to  the  necessity  of  cinaising  elsew  here ;  that  is 
to  say  of  taking  new  lands  wherever  the  ( iovernment  will  allow 
him,  good  or  had.  hecanse  there  is  more  hiid  than  good  land  in  the 
islaml ;  and  for  that  he  is  to  have  the  interest  of  the  money  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  his  lands,  w  hen  the  surveyors  shall  have  heen  paid. 
Thev  say  that  this  is  advantageous  to  the  Indi.in,  who  derives  no 
prcdlt  frimi  his  land.  If  they  get  -'os.  each  every  year  it  will  he  a 
great  deal. 

I  low  did  thev  gain  over  the  Indians?  The  assemhly  took  [dace  on 
a  .Saturday.  I'he  lirst  answer  to  the  llonhle.  Mr.  McDougall's 
s[ieech  was  an  unanimous  refusal,  .Some  chiefs  stayed  over  .Sunday 
with  many  others.  I  hat  day  thev  wcreworkeil  upon  hy  means  of  the 
threats  and  promises  wddeh  the  lloidde.  speaker  had  exjiressed  in  his 
sia'ecli.  The  assent  of  the  minority  was  ohtjiine.l  on  .Slonday,  ajol 
tlie  bargain  was  coiisi.lerecl  as  concludcil.  The  whole  of  the 
’i’realvi.'l  was  done  with  the  assent  of  a  c.rlain  numher  (jf  chiefs 
or  of  prelemleil  chiefs.  .\n  immense  mnj.jrity  of  Indiajis  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  Is  this  to  he  laditved  y  It  is  the  fact.  The  llonhle. 
nl.  l tongall  being disconnleiiam  ed  hv  Ihelirsl  response  of  the  Indians 
told  them — since  I  cannot  treat  with  a  majority  1  will  address  myself 
to  some  of  yon  only.  'I'his  hr.mghl  forth  from  an  Indian  an  answer 
w  hich  must  have  heen  rather  humiliating  for  a  Government  man  and 
the  signers  of  the  treaty.  <ln  Tuesday,  upon  the  spot,  they  saw 
the  rr'sult  of  these  promises,  and  that  ihi’y  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  villages,  so  they  cried  ami  shut  themsidves  up.  I’oor  Imlian  !  he 
is  then  <luomeil  to  destruction  ;  still  I  must  hasten  to  say  it,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  islaml  (which  f<jrms  a  peninsula) 
have  refused  their  consent.  Therefore  this  part  was  lift  to  them, 
'i'hey  would  not  sully  their  hamls  hv  accepting  such  a  degrading 
and  insignillcant  compensation  (two  dollars  for  the  chiefs  and  one 
dollar  for  the  others). 
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Those  who  received  the  money  cannot  live  on  that  part  of  the 
island.  This  shall  he  a  monument  of  the  iniquity  of  the  treaty,  I 
am  afraid  of  becuminj'  tiresome — I  stop !  —There  is  sulUcieiit  to 
judge  of  the  case. 

With  profound  respect, 

Your  humble  servant  in  J.  C., 

F,  V.  CllONK. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  the  last 
treaty  effected  with  the  Indians  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  a  dead  letter.  Riots  have  occurred  in  the 
island,  and  a  number  of  the  ringleaders  have 
been  rescued  from  the  custody  of  Mr.  Gibbard, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Sergeant-Major  Cummins, 
and  twenty  officers,  who  visited  Manitoulin,  vi  tt 
armis,  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  the  revolted 
tribes,  Mr.  Gibbard  and  his  gang  were  returning 
to  Collingwood  to  procure  further  assistance,  but 
the  former  was  supposed  to  be  munlered  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  his  body  flung  into  the 
Georgian  Bay.  Suspicion  rested  upon  an  Indian 
who  was  observed  closely  watching  IMr.  Gibbard's 
movements,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  supposed 
culprit  has  been  brought  to  justice.  I  was  deeply 
moved  upon  reading  in  the  Times  the  following 
obituary  notice  respecting  my  friend  : — 

On  tho  L'Sth  July,  on  Luke  Huron,  murdered  while  in  the 
executioti  ol  iiis  duty  us  (Juvernnient  IiiKpector  of  Fisherie-s, 
William  Gilihard,  of  Collingwood,  Canada  West,  .lusticc  of  tlie 
I’eaeo,  necond  son  of  the  late  John  Gibbard,  Es(j.,  of  Sliarn- 
brook  House,  lied fordsh ire. 

It  was  averred  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
the  leading  instigators  of  the  revolt;  undone  wit- 
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ness  deposed  that  he  had  heard  the  priests  observe 
“  they  were  independent  of  the  Government,  and 
could  make  their  own  laws  in  their  own  lands.” 
Father  Kohler,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  was 
to  have  been  arrested  with  the  other  chief 
olTenders.  If  such  accusations  bo  well  founded, 
we  may  naturally  bo  surprised  at  the  startling  pre¬ 
tensions  of  those  ecclesiastics  in  their  endeavour  to 
revive  and  support  the  fanciful  and  iniquitous 
theories  advocated  by  theologians  and  canonists 
several  centuries  ago. 

Not  only  have  acts  of  violence  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Wikwitnekong  bands  upon  some  of  their 
fellow  Indians,  who  had  rendered  themselves  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  malcontents  by  sanctioning  the 
treaty,  but  other  persons  who  had  obtained  a 
fishing  lease  on  Lonely  Island  have  been  driven 
from  thence.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  treaty  is 
null  and  void.  Few  settlers  will  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  venture  their  lives  in  purchasing  any 
allotinents  or  in  taking  uj)  their  abode  on  the 
island,  even  diil  not  its  inaecessiblcposition  inter¬ 
vene  to  render  a  white  settlement  in  such  a  re¬ 
mote  and  undesirable  locality  impossible. 

Fossibly  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  expel  the 
Indians  altogether  from  the  island ;  but  I  trust 
that  no  greed  of  ofiicials  or  land  speculators  will 
resolve  itself  into  such  a  callous  act  of  retribution. 
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These  poor  Indians  have  been  peaceful  enough 
hitherto.  They  have,  time  after  time,  ceded  their 
hunting  grounds  at  the  behests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  retired  further  and  further  from  more 
civilised  districts  into  obscurity.  Surely  tliere  is 
land  enough  and  to  spare  in  English  America — 
and  fur  more  eligible  too — without  disturbing  a 
race  fast  hurrying  towards  extinction.  Canada 
owes  much  to  the  Indians,  for  whom  she  has  done 
comparatively  little.  Let  her  not  add  to  her 
numerous  sins  of  omission  one  of  commission 
more  heinous  than  all  the  others,  by  se(piestratlng 
the  island  granted  in  good  faith  to  these  semi- 
civilised  tribes. 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  RED  MAN’s  ISLAND. — 
PERILS  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 


Putting  OflF  in  a  Revenue  Cutter — Naishkotyang  or  Prairie 
Point — Valuable  Minerals — De|>6t  of  the  Old  North-Western 
Company — The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Carrying 
Trade  of  Canada— ilakinaw  Boats — Storm  on  the  Bay — 
Behnanagang  or  Cape  Smith — We  Encamp  for  the  Night — Off 
for  Hosburg  Point — Breakfast  in  the  Bush — Beating  About — 
Cabot’s  Head  — Dangerous  Reefs  and  Perilous  Navigation  — A 
Dreary  Encamiunent — Sutton’s  Harbour  —  A  Uisagieeable 
Alternative — Furious  Storm — Exposed  Condition  ol  theBoat — 
‘  Purgatory  Bay  ’ — Safe  Arrival  in  Owen  Sound — Description 
of  the  Country. 


The  Iiulian  Council  liavin^r  boon  dissolved  and 
the  object  of  the  Government  attained  in  efi'ecting 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoulin 
Island,  a  council  of  another  kind  was  convoked 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how  our  jtarty 
should  get  away  from  that  desolate  region.  Tlie 
difficulties  seemed  insurmountable ;  while  the 
thought  of  being  detained  on  the  island  was  in¬ 
tolerable.  No  steamer  passed  that  way ;  and  in 
order  to  have  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  one,  it 
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became  necessary  to  make  a  traverse  of  many 
miles  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Two  revenue  cutters,  with  their  crews,  had 
reached  the  island  a  day  or  two  before.  Although 
the  weather  was  scjually,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  of  dividing  our  party  and  taking  ditfercnt 
routes  with  the  hope  of  encountering  either  the 
Lake  Superior  or  the  Chicago  steamers,  power¬ 
ful  and  strongly 'built  vessels,  necessary  to  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  treacherous  lakes  and  bays 
of  Upper  Canada.  Accordingly,  at  five  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  8,  the 
Honourable  !Mr.  McDougall  and  myself  started 
in  one  of  the  open  boats  (commanded  by  Captain 
Gibbard),  not  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  al¬ 
though  it  was  blowing  hard  and  the  sea  running 
pretty  high,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
and  earnest  remonstrances  of  Captain  Ironside, 
the  Government  Agent.  The  Hon.  David  Heesor 
and  the  De})uty-Su})erintendent  of  Indian  Afi'airs, 
intended  proceeding  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in 
the  other  cutter  ;  but  they  did  not  depart  with 
us. 

In  less  than  three  hours  we  landed  at  Naish- 
kotyang,  or  I’rairie  Point,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  village  of  Manitowaning.  The  Indians  had 
constructed  a  rude  log  wharf  of  considerable 
length  and  strength  in  this  place  for  the  purpose 
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of  supplying  steamers  with  firewood.  We  had 
to  walk  from  the  landing  place  to  shore  upon  a 
single  log,  holding  on  meanwhile  by  the  cut 
timber  which  was  piled  high  upon  the  wharf ;  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  a  cold  bath  in  the  Bay.  Upon 
reaching  the  shore  the  boat’s  crew  set  about 
ligliting  a  fire  and  preparing  breakfast;  a  desir¬ 
able  rejiast,  which  they  concocted  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  when  the  luxuries  of  fried  ham  and 
potatoes  are  taken  into  consideration.  After  a 
while  pieces  of  matting  w'ere  spread  for  us  on 
the  ground,  whereon  we  squatted,  and  so  partook 
of  a  meal  which  from  its  savouriness  and  the 
keenness  of  our  appetites,  was  relished  amaz¬ 
ingly. 

The  scenery  from  this  point,  the  extreme  North 
of  Munitoulin  Island,  is  wild  and  wondrous.  The 
rough  and  rugged  La  Cloche  or  Bell  ^lountains, 
in  the  distance,  rising  two  thousand  feet  above 
Lake  Huron,  form  a  magnificent  chain  running 
along  for  fortv  miles  to  the  French  Bivor  and 
extending  castwartl  to  Lake  Ni[)|)issing,  and  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  Columbia  Uiver.  These 
mountains  are  said  to  abound  with  copper  ore, 
iron,  native  cojqier,  lead,  silver,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  minerals  as  far  as  Pigeon  Uiver,  five 
hundred  miles  distant.  This  was  the  extreme 
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boundary  where  the  old  Northwestern  Company 
had  their  principal  depot  till  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  was  effected  (forty-five  years  ago),  when 
they  removed  to  Fort  William.  The  entire  trade 
of  this  Company  used  to  pass  in  bark  canoes 
tlirough  the  Georgian  Bay  down  the  French  River 
to  the  Ottawa,  and  from  thence  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  traffic  is  said  to  have  been  immense. 
Over  three  tliousand  persons  were  wont  to  assemble 
at  Fort  William  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods,  when 
they  would  return  with  furs  to  the  interior.  No 
sooner  did  the  control  of  this  trade  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  than  it 
was  transferred  from  the  Canadian  route  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  vid  York  Factory  from  the 
Red  Biver,  and  Moose  Factory  from  Lake  Superior. 
The  policy  of  this  Company  jnilitated  seriously 
against  Canada,  as  it  locked  up  the  valuable  trade 
of  the  country. 

After  breakfast  wo  bore  off  from  the  shore. 
As  we  sailed  along  the  coast  we  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  Mahinaw  boats,  manned  by  Indians, 
who  were  out  on  a  fishing  excursion.  White- 
fish,  trout,  and  sturgeon  are  abundant  in  these 
waters ;  and  the  natives  who  fish  therein  durin<»' 

O 

the  winter  seek  the  deepest  part  of  the  Lake, 
where  they  “  lie  with  Mis-ke-na,”  chief  of  the 
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finny  tribe ;  to  winch  superstition  Longfellow 
nlludos  in  the  “  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  when  he 
makes  his  hero  go— 

“  Forth  upon  the  Qetche-Qumoo, 

On  tlio  MhiniiiK  lJiK-8eii*WiUor, 

With  his  llshinn:.liiio  of  cedur— 

Of  tlie  twisted  Imrk  of  cedur — 

Forth  to  cutch  the  stuiyeon  Nahnna, 

Nishe-Nuiim,  Kin^  of  Fishes, 

In  his  bireli  canoe  exultiiiK, 

All  alone  went  Hiawatha.” 

We  had  been  but  a  few  hours  out  when  a  storm 
arose  that  soon  got  the  sea  up  to  a  considerable 
height.  Over  the  boisterous  waters  our  little 
craft  w’ns  borne  at  n  furious  rate,  although 
sailing  under  a  reefed  foresail,  not  daring  to 
spread  additional  canvas.  We  shipped  much 
water  and  got  completely  drenched,  while  one  of 
the  crew  was  constantly  occupied  in  baling  the 
boat.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  along  with 
comfort  or  safety  we  made  for  Bchnunagang,  or 
Cui»e  Smith,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  This 
harbour  we  reached  at  noon. 

Fires  having  been  kindled  and  dinner  prepared, 
tents  were  j)itchcd,  as  it  was  determined  to  en¬ 
camp  here  for  the  night.  No  sooner  had  the 
tents  been  erected  than  rain  made  its  appearance, 
accompanied  by  a  high  wind.  Having  sought 
shelter,  I  was  just  about  lighting  a  cigar  to 
drive  away  the  hlack-Jlics  (a  species  of  musquito) 
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that  were  annoying  me  as  pertinaciously  as  the 
gad-fly  did  lo  of  classic  story,  when  a  sudden 
gust  overthrew  the  marquee,  burying  mo  under  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  the  fulling  polo  on 
my  head,  and  was  almost  stunned  by  the  concus¬ 
sion.  Upon  being  rescued  from  out  the  ruins  by 
some  of  the  crew,  I  nscertainod  that  the  other 
tents  had  met  with  a  like  mishap,  A  consider¬ 
able  time  elapsed  ere  the  tents  could  be  recon¬ 
structed,  when  additional  fires  were  lighted,  and 
our  saturated  garments,  rugs,  etc.,  placed  to  dry. 
Meanwhile  our  position  was  anything  but  envi¬ 
able ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  our  small 
stock  of  rum  and  brandy  had  become  exhausted. 
As  a  substitute,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
odious  coft'ee,  insipidly  weak,  aromaless, and  taste¬ 
less.  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  utter  a  maledic¬ 
tion  u[)on  the  ofiicial  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
8uj)j)lied  us  with  amjile  stores,  but  I  refrained. 
All  night  long  the  waves  boat  in  ui)on  the  shore 
with  a  dull  mournful  wail,  like  to  the  requiem  for 
the  dead. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  our  tents  were 
struck,  and  we  put  olf  again  in  the  hope  of 
experiencing  “calm  seas  and  auspicious  gales,” 
while  endeavouring  to  make  Sheewabohnonin" 
or  ‘  Killarney,’  where  we  i)roposed  awaiting  the 
steamer  from  Lake  Superior.  Having  pulled  off 
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from  the  shore  we  found  there  was  no  wind  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  crew  (consisting  of  six  stalwart 
fellows)  had  to  keep  at  the  oars  until  nine  o’clock, 
when  w'e  reached  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
island  and  landed  at  Hosburg  Point  Here  we 
had  breakfast  in  the  “  Bush.” 

In  an  hour  or  two  we  took  advantage  of  a  breeze 
that  had  sprung  uj)  and  set  off  once  more.  AVe 
beat  about  against  a  heavy  swell  and  an  adverse 
wind  until  five  pm.,  and  after  great  difficulty 
reached  Cabot’s  Head  (modernised  into  AV’’ingfield 
Basin)  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  altliough  to 
have  made  this  j)laco  of  shelter  we  must  at  least 
have  traversed  twenty  leagues.  But  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  shallow  bar  across  its  entrance  this 
capacious  harbour  would  afford  excellent  anchor¬ 
age  for  large  craft,  as  it  has  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore  and  is  com])letely  ])rotected  by  the  land. 
Indeed,  it  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  ])lacid  English 
lake  than  a  portion  of  the  treacherf)us  and  tur¬ 
bulent  Georgian  Bay.  The  obstruction  referred 
to  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  removed.  At 
present  it  cllectually  j)revents  the  admission  of 
vessels,  and  at  times  of  boats  and  canoes,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly  or 
westerly  winds. 

Along  the  bold  shore  of  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Bay,  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  the 
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water  is  very  deep.  One  mile  from  Cabot’s 
Head,  according  to  Captain  Bayfield’s  Chart  of 
the  Lake,  it  is  represented  to  be  460  feet,  and  in 
Dyer’s  Bay  500  feet  in  depth,  three  miles  from 
the  coast.  Yet  at  every  point  and  island,  and 
occasionally  also  in  the  bays,  a  fringe  of  reefs 
prevails  close  in  upon  the  shore.  This  appears 
to  bo  composed  of  loose  blocks,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
cliffs,  rendering  it  in  many  places  highly  danger¬ 
ous  to  approach  too  near  the  land.  Such  is  the 
case  nearly  all  the  way  from  Xotawasaga  to 
Owen’s  Sound.  In  one  particular  spot  a  bur  ex¬ 
tends  three  miles  across,  making  the  navigation  of 
the  Georgian  Bay  at  all  times  extremely  perilous. 

We  encamped  for  the  second  night  at 
Cabot’s  Head,  in  a  wild,  wildering  forest,  the 
solemn  silence  of  which  was  not  even  disturbed 
by  the  wind  that  the  umbrageous  trees  had 
rendered  impenetrable.  These  consisted  jirinci- 
pally  of  ])ophir,  jiine,  sjiruee,  cedar,  birch,  and 
tamarack,  and,  together  with  brushwood,  grew  so 
luxuriantly  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance 
many  feet.  Some  trees  had  to  bo  felled  before  our 
tents  could  be  pitched.  I  tried  my  “  ’prentice” 
liand  at  the  felling  process,  but  had  to  give  up  in 
despair;  which  convinced  me  that  I  could  never 
succeed  as  a  “  Backwoodsman.”  Mr.  McDougall 
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was  more  successful,  for  he  staggered  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  forest  in  very  quick  time  and  with 
a  few  well  directed  strokes.  Large  fires  were 
lighted  in  front  of  each  tent ;  and  having 
j)artaken  of  sujiper,  the  Commissioner  and 
myself  ensconced  ourselves  comfortably  and 
cozily  within  our  marquee,  reclining  upon  n 
luxuriant  couch  of  cedar  and  balsam  branches, 
over  which  were  s])reud  a  tarpawling  and  some 
matting,  and,  tojunost  of  all,  a  large  buthilo  skin 
—  my  comi)anion  ruminating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  I,  fortifying  myself  against  the  dreary 
solitude  with  some  abominable  cigars  purchased 
for  our  use  by  an  employe  of  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  had  been  deputed  to  cater  for  us 
previous  to  quitting  Toronto. 

Here,  in  these  wild,  almost  inaccessible  regions, 
the  beaver — the  provincial  emblem — may  be 
found,  building  his  kennel  and  dike  without 
much  <langer  of  being  “staked”  or  otherwise 
infi'iTered  with  by  the  wily  and  nimble  Indian 
hunter.  At  no  very  distant  time,  this  remark¬ 
able  animal  abounded  throughout  North  America, 
while  its  skin  formed  one  of  the  i)rinci})al  and 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  So  recently 
as  the  year  1808,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  beaver  skins  were  exported  from  Canada 
to  this  country. 
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These  animals  fulfil  a  peculiar  and  useful 
office  in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  restraining 
the  exuberant  growth  of  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees,  so  prolific  in  marshy  places.  Having 
disposed  of  the  young  shoots,  seedlings,  and 
berries,  upon  wliich  they  subsist,  they  instinc¬ 
tively  lop  off  the  twigs,  cut  them  in  regular 
lengths,  and  then  convey  them  in  their  iiioutlisto 
the  water,  wherein  the  sumo  are  secured  by  means 
of  stones,  until  needed  to  form  a  winter  dwelling. 
The  beaver  is  undeniably  the  most  mechanical  of 
all  maramalias;  and  the  study  of  the  singular 
structure  of  its  teeth  has  originated  some 
very  useful  and  important  instruments.  So 
elaborately  and  ingeniously  do  beavers  construct 
their  houses  as  invariably  to  excite  a  high  degree 
of  admiration.  No  architect  or  engineer  could 
possibly  exhibit  greater  professional  cunning 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  craft  than  do  these 
creatures  in  the  formation  of  their  huts  and 
dams.  It  is  averred  that  they  dig  a  foundation 
proportionate  to  the  intended  size  of  the  former, 
while  the  jtosition  of  the  latter  they  wondei'fidly 
temper  to  the  velocity  of  any  current.  l’erha[»s 
there  are  few  objects  in  natural  history  more 
interesting  in  every  i)articular  than  these 
animals.  Formerly  beavers  swarmed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  now,  like  the 
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Aborigines  themselves,  they  have  been  driven 
into  isolation  by  the  rapid  strides  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  be  like  them  too,  in  time,  utterly 
exterminated. 

Reputedly  the  beaver  is  an  amphibious  animal ; 
and  as  some  Pope  had  classified  it  among  the 
piscatory  genus,  it  was  frequently  eaten  by  the 
Frencli  on  fast  days.  The  Indians  likewise  lived 
almost  entirely  upon  its  flesh,  which  was  considered 
best  if  the  animal  had  subsisted  upon  the  beaver 
tree,  the  ^itagnoJia  ghiuca  of  Linnaius.  Some 
trouble  was  required  in  preparing  it,  as  it  had  to 
be  boiled  in  several  waters  to  destroy  the 
disagreeable  taste  and  black  ai)pearanco  it  other¬ 
wise  would  retain.  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
traveller,  mentions  that  several  years  previous  to 
his  visiting  Canada,  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  of 
prodigious  hulk  had  been  discovered  where  the 
Illinois  tribe  were  located.  It  was  found  in 
a  swamp  by  some  of  the  band,  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  it  presented.  Upon  being  asked 
what  they  thought  it  was,  they  replied,  “  It 
must  be  the  skeleton  of  the  chief  father  of  all 
beavers  I” 

At  four  o’clock  on  Friday  morning  we  put  off 
again,  leaving  our  camp  fires  burning.  These, 
observed  from  the  water,  had  rather  a  picturesque 
effect.  Until  outside  of  the  Basin  it  was 
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impossible  to  tell  either  the  direction  or  condition 
of  the  wind ;  but  unfortunately  we  found  it  to  be 
stormy,  and  right  in  our  teeth.  After  tacking 
about  for  a  few  hours,  the  weather  being  foul, 
foggy,  and  unbearably  cold,  we  w'ere  compelled 
to  make  for  Cape  Chin,  a  portage  on  the  main¬ 
land,  about  ten  miles  ahead  of  the  place  from 
whence  we  had  last  started.  Here  fires  were 
lighted,  at  which  we  warmed  ourselves,  being 
almost  numbed  from  exposure. 

As  this  situation  was  unprotected,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  encamp  here ;  consequently  we 
ran  the  risk  and  sought  a  more  secure  retreat, 
although  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sea 
split  up  into  fierce  curling  waves.  After  beating 
about  for  four  hours,  up  to  our  knees  in  water, 
and  half  blinded  from  the  foam,  we  succeeded  in 
making  Sutton’s  Harbour,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south-west,  in  a  pitiable  ])light,  drenched  from 
heavy  rain  and  spray  which  had  penetrated 
througli  every  garment.  In  this  place  we 
remained  during  the  night. 

Next  morning  at  live  o’clock  wo  put  off  from 
the  shore  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Caj)e 
Croker,  distant  about  ten  miles.  The  wind 
freshening  and  the  sea  rolling  high,  after  an  hour’s 
sailing  it  was  found  somewhat  hazardous  to  attempt 
making  the  point  intended.  Hence  we  retraced 
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our  course,  in  order  to  seek  shelter  and  security 
in  the  portage  we  had  left.  This  step  was  taken 
upon  iny  urgent  remonstrance ;  for  I  was  pain¬ 
fully  apprehensive  that  with  a  heavy  sea  a-head, 
our  boat  would  run  imminent  risk  of  getting 
water-logged,  and  eventually  swamped. 

Having  i)rocecded  a  few  miles,  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  after  some  consultation,  deemed  more 
expedient  to  return  on  our  previous  track,  as 
provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  and  there  was 
no  telling  how  long  stress  of  weather  might 
detain  us  in  the  desolate  region  of  Sutton’s 
Harbour.  Between  the  prosj)ect  of  being 
drowned  and  that  of  getting  starved  to  death 
there  was  little  to  choose,  so  I  consented  to 
breast  the  breakers. 

U])on  getting  out  into  the  exposed  part  of  the 
Bay,  far  from  the  protection  of  land,  the  scene 
was  extremely  appalling.  I  became  anxious  and 
terror-stricken,  though  Jlr.  McDougall,  who  did 
not  realise  the  clanger  so  keenly  as  myself, 
having  never  been  at  sea  or  in  a  small  boat 
before,  remained  ap[)arently  unappalled.  The 
wind  blew  furiously,  and  whistled  shrilly  in 
the  slender  masts,  while  the  sea  occasionally 
lajipcd  over  the  sides  and  stern  of  our  tiny  craft 
which  was  contending  and  labouring  bravely 
against  those  unpitying  elements. 
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Finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  round  Cape 
Croker,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
and  repeated  exertions,  w'e  made  for  Owen's 
Sound,  forty  miles  distant,  no  nearer  portage 
being  available.  "We  had  to  pass  “Purgatory 
Bay,”  so  called  from  being  rough  and  dangerous 
at  all  seasons  like  unto  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  During 
this  traverse  we  ex})erienced  the  heaviest  seas, 
some  of  which  I  momentarily  expected  would 
stove  in  our  boat  or  else  bury  us  suddenly 
beneath  them.  One  time  the  boat  took  in  so 
much  water  that  I  cried  out  in  consternation, 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  let  the  boat  be  baled  P’ 
But  the  crew  were  all  engaged  looking  after 
the  sails,  so  as  to  let  the  ropes  run  in  case  of  a 
sudden  gust,  lest  we  should  be  overturned; 
consequently  we  had  to  bear  this  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger,  until  we  had  got  safely  over  the 
worst  j)art  of  the  traverse. 

•  After  eight  weary  hours’  suspense  and  exposure 
during  a  heavy  gale  (which  an  Indian  boatmaix 
.  called  ‘  Ketche  noodbij  Ketchc  gumming  ’)  with 
the  sea  running  very  high,  by  the  combined 
aid  of  Bayfield’s  Chart,  a  pair  of  comj)asses,  and 
good  management,  we  finally  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  Owen’s  Sound — a  fine  sheet 
of  water  ten  miles  in  extent.  The  first  thinrr  we 

O 

did  was  to  head  for  the  shore,  when  we  entered  a 
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log  house,  where  we  partially  dried  our  dripping 
garments,  and  for  the  first  time  met  with  a  human 
creature  since  we  had  left  Manitoulin  Island.  The 
sensation  of  relief  upon  feeling  one-self  on  terra 
Jirma  once  more  was  incxj)re8sible.  If  the  heart’s 
litterings  and  feelings  be  of  any  avail,  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  Providence  forllis  wonderful  preservation 
of  our  lives  in  such  imminent  danger  as  we  had 
encountered,  was  sincere  and  spontaneous.  Hav¬ 
ing  rendered  ourselves  somewhat  comfortable  and 
warm,  after  drinking  some  milk  (the  only  refresh¬ 
ment  to  be  obtained)  and  giving  a  small  present 
to  the  children  of  the  house,  we  j)ut  olF  for 
Sydenham,  where  we  arrived  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  weary  and  exhausted. 

Although  the  county  town,  in  reality  it  is  yet 
but  a  small  village,  containing  merely  four  or  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  site  is  rather  jiicturesque, 
being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Owen 
Sound,  which  urupicstionably  is  the  best  harbour 
on  Lake  Huron.  From  the  debouchure  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  the  Sound  slopes  gently  inwards, 
its  sides  ajiproaching  each  other  till  tliey  form  a 
confluence  with  the  Sydenham  and  Pottowattomy 
Biyers,  that  in  like  manner  conyerge  from 
opposite  directions,  and  discharge  themselv’cs  into 
the  Bay  at  the  same  point,  (a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound.  This  harbour 
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never  freezes  over,  and  is  consecjuently  regarded 
as  a  great  source  of  safety  to  tlie  navigation  of 
the  Georgian  Bay.  Having  a  wide  opening  it  is 
accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

The  county  of  Grey,  so  far  as  regards  its  extent, 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  counties  in  U])per 
Canada.  It  contains  over  a  million  of  acres,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Indian  reserve  and  the  islands, 
which  make  nearly  half  a  million  acres  additional. 
From  south  to  north  it  exceeds  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  its  breadth  is  sixty  miles  from  cast 
to  west.  The  first  settlement  took  place  in  18125, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Horning,  an  enterprising 
farmer,  accompanied  by  a  few  families  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  north-eastern  division  of  ^lelacthar,  then 
forming  a  portion  of  Sirncoe  county.  Tliere  is  a 
dash  of  romance  connected  with  this  event. 
The  adventure  itself  will  appear  not  devoid  of 
heroism  when  it  is  considered  that  tlu;  district 
selected  as  a  nucleus  for  civilizing  enterprise  was 
thirty  miles  distant  from  any  human  habitation, 
and  sixty  miles  removed  from  the  nearest  market, 
between  which  and  the  new  settlement  were  im¬ 
penetrable  swamps  and  roads  almost  impassable. 

Upon  his  arrival  our  hero  experienced  a 
difficulty  which  in  any  other  case  would  be  in- 
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Burmountablo.  To  his  dismay  he  discovered  that 
the  title  by  which  his  lands  were  held  was  defi¬ 
cient.  Finally  they  were  sold  at  York  by  the 
sheriff  on  the  authority  of  a  claimant  whose  right 
was  indisputable.  Being  of  little  worth 
the  same  were  re-purchased  by  ]\Ir.  Horning,  so 
that  the  first  difficulty  was  easily  overcome. 
But  other  and  more  trying  disasters  succeeded. 
No  sooner  were  certain  erections  com[»leted  and 
large  tracts  of  land  cleared  and  put  under  culti¬ 
vation,  than  one  of  his  children,  and  two 
others  of  his  neighbours,  strayed  into  the  woods 
and  were  lost.  The  inference  was  that  they  were 
stolen  by  the  Indians;  but  no  tidings  of  them 
were  ever  receiveil,  although  fruitless  journeys  had 
been  made  by  Hr.  Horning  among  the  tribes 
located  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su¬ 
perior,  with  a  view  to  their  discovery.  This 
misfortune  preyed  so  intensely  uj»on  ]\Irs.  Horn¬ 
ing’s  mind  tliat  she  soon  found  an  early  grave. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  founder  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  returned  to  his  native  district.  Having 
partially  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
his  donble  bereavement,  this  high-sjiirited  man 
again  essayed  to  people  the  forest;  but  his  efforts 
not  l)eing  crowned  with  the  success  he  anticipated, 
owing  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  water  com¬ 
munication  and  the  remoteness  of  passable  roads, 
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he  removed  with  some  neighbours  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Huron.  This  settlement  was  abandoned  ere 
long ;  when  he  returned  to  Melacthar,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  labours,  but  unfortunately  with  no 
better  result.  Finally,  in  1839,  he  evacuated  the 
l)lace,  and  disposed  of  his  lands;  thegrist  and  saw 
mills  ho  had  erected  meanwhile  tumbling  into 
ruin.  A  few  of  the  early  settlers  remain  there  to 
this  day.  8uch  an  instance  of  enterprise  and 
renewed  effort  is  as  rare  as  it  is  remarkable. 

The  principal  part  of  Grey  county  is  situated 
on  the  high  land  that  intersects  the  waters  running 
into  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  from  tliose  flowing 
into  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  northern  coast  this 
land  a}>proaches  very  near  to  the  water,  forming- 
in  one  j)lace  an  abrupt  and  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  precipice  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
having  its  base  washed  by  the  Lake.  Thence 
to  the  south-east  it  recedes  inland  and  forms 
a  line,  varying-  from  two  to  eight  miles  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Ui»on  descending  you  touch  a 
belt  of  lowland,  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  (piartcr 
6f  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  covered  with  cedar, 
Bj)ruce,  tamarack,  and  such  timber  as  is  usually 
found  on  low  8wamj)y  ground.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  land — evidently  reclaimed  from 
the  soil — is  perfectly  dry,  although  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake. 
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The  population  of  the  county  has  increased  from 
8,274  in  1860  to  13,217  in  1852;  and  to  37,750 
in  1861,  the  time  of  the  last  Census.  Of  these,  all 
belong  to  various  Protestant  denominations,  with 
the  exception  of  about  five  thousand,  who  are 
nioinbers  of  the  Uoinan  Catholic  communion. 

"While  at  Owen  Sound,  1  visited  what  was  once 
an  Indian  village,  situated  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  dwellings  erected  for  the  Indians  by  the 
Government  were  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  decay, 
ns  Well  as  the  church.  On  a  high  mound  of  earth 
adjacent,  was  an  unenclosed  grave  yard,  together 
with  numerous  graves,  indicated  by  rude  railings 
and  pieces  of  wood  stuck  in  the  ground.  The 
Indians  once  located  here  resisted  every  effort 
made  to  civilize  them.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
kiKJwn  to  erect  wigwams  in  their  houses,  and 
light  fires  in  the  centre  of  the  same,  although  their 
dwellings  were  supi)lied  with  brick  chimneys  and 
stone  fire-places — conveniences  inimical  to  their 
tastes  find  habits.  On  Monday,  Mr.  McDougall 
and  myself  took  the  steamer  for  Collingwood  en 
route  for  Toronto. 

A  few  years  back  and  the  site  of  the  prosperous 
town  of  Collingwood  was  a  huge  wilderness  ;  hut 
since  its  ap])ropriation  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Toronto,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Railway,  it  has 
grown  into  importance.  The  Railway  Company 
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has  spared  no  expense  in  effecting  this  object. 
They  have  erected  extensive  station-houses, 
engine  sheds,  and  other  buildings  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  business — all  of  wood,  but  com¬ 
plete  and  substantial.  They  have,  likewise,  built 
a  largo  wharf  and  stores,  ns  well  as  constructed 
piers  and  break-waters,  to  improve  the  harbour 
and  facilitate  their  traffic;  a  considerable  j)ortion 
of  which  they  have  attracted  from  the  Western 
States.  Steamboats  arrive  here  daily  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  heavy  produce — freights  for  the 
Lower  Province  or  New  York  markets.  Several 
liandsome  boats  are  employed  by  the  Company 
in  a  direct  line  to  Chicago,  in  addition  to  others 
that  run  regularly  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  the 
Bruce  IMines,  Owen  Sound,  and  other  stations. 

Collingwood  does  not  present  either  an  im[»os- 
ing  or  an  agreeable  apjjearance.  The  land  has 
been  cleared  in  a  hurry,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  charred  stumps  observable  everywhere  in  the 
ground  look  anything  but  sightly.  Although  the 
dwellings  are  generally  slight,  there  are  a  few 
respectable  frame  and  brick  houses,  besides  one  or 
two  excellent  hotels.  The  land  is  low,  rising  but 
little  above  the  level  of  the  Bay,  and  running  into 
the  Lake  with  so  gentle  a  descent  that  the  water 
becomes  (piite  shallow  a  long  distance  from  the 
shore,  exhibiting  large  boulders  here  and  there. 
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lifting  their  heads  above  the  surface.  One  serious 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  harbour  is 
the  shallowness  of  the  water ;  but  the  Railway 
Company,  in  order  partially  to  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  have  carried  a  substantial  wharf  far  out 
into  the  Bay,  and  erected  piers  farther  out  still, 
which,  in  connection  with  two  rocky  islands  in 
the  distance,  etfcctually  protect  the  harbour  from 
tlie  open  sen. 

The  advantages  of  a  railway,  connecting  Lake 
Ontario  with  Lake  Huron,  were  too  ai)parcnt  not 
to  be  easily  discovered  and  aj)preciated.  Indeed, 
the  importance  of  such  a  scheme  had  been 
agitated  fully  half  a  century  ago.  In  1830,  an 
act  was  ])assed  by  the  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada,  incorporating  a  Company  having  })ower 
to  construct  a  railroad  “  in  and  f)vcr  any  part  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  some  portion  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
Lake  Huron.”  Preparations  were  speedily  made 
by  a  number  of  persons  to  inaugurate  the  under¬ 
taking,  some  stock  was  subscribed,  the  first 
instalments  paid,  i»lan8  and  surveys  executed, 
and  everyone  exj)ected  that  the  work  would 
readily  proceed.  The  ways  and  means,  however, 
were  not  forthcoming  ;  and  although  at  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  an  act  was  passed  autho¬ 
rizing  the  Government,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
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make  an  advance  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  prosecution  of  the  project,  nothing 
effectual  was  done.  The  unfortunate  Rebellion  of 
1837,  albeit  impotent  and  contemptible,  still 
had  the  effect  of  further  retarding  the  work  by 
paralyzing  the  energies  of  the  Province  for  a 
number  of  years.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
the  design  was  begun  Avith  energy  in  18o0,  and 
the  contemplated  line  of  railroad  opened  from 
Toronto  to  Collingwood  towards  the  close  of 
1854.  It  is  now  in  active  oi)eration,  and  I  believe 
is  doing  an  increasing  and  profitable  business. 

The  extent  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  as  the 
line  is  now  termed,  is  ninety-four  miles;  fifty- 
one  miles  of  which  rim  through  the  county  of 
Simcoe,  close  by  the  Lake.  It  enters  Simcoe  at 
Bradford,  forty-three  miles  from  Toronto,  and 
})asses  along  the  eastern  side  of  West  Gwillin- 
burg,  near  to  the  mouth  of  Holland  River.  A 
branch  runs  down  to  Cook’s  Bay  on  Lake  Simcoe, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles,  to  where  tlie  new 
town  of  Bell  Ewart  is  sj)ringing  up.  At  this 
point  the  “cars”  meet  the  steam-boat,  which 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  Lake,  and  returns  to 
meet  the  “  cai's  ”  in  the  evening. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  })art  of  the  country 
sutfered  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  previous 
to  the  constructiou  of  the  railroad,  in  consequence 
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.of  the  great  distance  from  market,  and  the 
almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads.  Nor 
did  the  Lake,  which  allured  many  settlers  to  the 
neighbourhood,  prove  of  much  benefit  as  a  means 
of  communication.  It  was  no  advantage  to  the 
farmer  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Simcoe  to  have 
his  wheat  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore  by 
water  when  it  would  then  be  forty  miles  distant 
from  a  market,  while  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  transit  absorbed  most  of  his  profits.  But  there 
were  other  disadvantages.  To  the  Toronto  price 
of  every  pound  of  tea  consumed  by  the  farmer  of 
Simcoe,  had  to  be  added  the  })rice  and  profits 
of  carriage  ;  while  from  the  price  of  every  bushel 
of  wheat  that  the  farmer  sold  had  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  transit.  Under  circumstances  so 
discouraging  it  w’as  not  surprising  that  the 
county  of  Simcoe  made  but  slow  progress. 

Another  great  drawback  to  its  prosperity  is  the 
system  of  absenteeism  that  distinguishes  this 
county  from  most  otliers.  Non-resident  capital¬ 
ists  hold  a  considerable  portion  of  the  granted 
lands.  These,  wliich  form  close  upon  one-half 
of  the  whole,  remain  uncleared;  nor  is  there 
at  present  much  prosi)ectof  their  being  redeemed. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  naturally  discouraging  to 
settlers,  who  do  not  like  to  sec  their  farms  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dreary  forests  that  obscure  the  light 
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of  the  sun  and  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air.  By  the  assessment  rolls,  I  perceive  that  not 
a  single  townslup  in  the  county  is  exempt  from 
so  serious  a  detriment.  In  the  majority  of  the 
townships  more  than  one-half  the  assessed  lands 
unoccupied  are  held  by  absentees. 

Owing  to  these  adverse  influences,  some  settle¬ 
ments  began  to  retrograde,  and  many  farmers 
were  induced  to  dispose  of  their  property  for  the 
mere  cost  of  the  improvements  they  had  elFected. 
The  entire  district  was  considered  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization. 

When  matters  had  almost  reached  a  crisis, 
sudden  and  eflectual  relief  ai)peared.  The 
Northern  Railway  was  constructed ;  an  event 
which  has  transformed  the  county  of  iSimcoe 
from  one  of  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible 
places  in  Canada  into  a  frontier  county,  or  rather 
into  a  county  with  a  double  frontier;  for  such  is 
made  to  run  through  its  centre,  with  a  jiiarket 
at  the  distance  of  every  few  miles  almost  as  good 
as  that  of  Toronto  itself.  By  the  great  and  vital 
advantages  thus  (,'onferred,  and  the  increased  value 
of  properly,  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  the 
Northern  railroad  has  virtually  created  more  wealth 
than  was  expended  in  its  construction.  !So  much 
for  human  energy  andenterprise,  the  potent  powers 
which  are  the  mighty  coinjiierors  of  the  world  ! 
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Upon  arriving  in  Toronto,  we  found  that  con¬ 
siderable  apprehension  had  prevailed  respecting 
our  safety, — a  feeling  that  some  remarks  in  the 
journals  tended  to  favour  if  not  to  increase. 
Seldom  had  such  a  storm  on  the  lakes  been  so 
severe  or  continuous  ;  one,  moreover,  which  the 
large,  strong,  and  powerful  steamers  usually 
plying  on  those  waters  w'ere  not  entrusted  to  en¬ 
counter.  Had  our  party  the  vaguest  idea  that 
inevitable  circumstances  would  have  compelled  us 
to  beat  about  in  the  Georgian  Bay  for  four  weary 
days,  in  wet,  cold,  and  exposure,  and  to  encamp 
at  night  wherever  W'e  could  find  shelter,  such  a 
venture  in  so  frail  a  craft  as  an  open  and  heavily 
laden  boat  would  have  been  regarded  as  nothing 
short  of  downright  madness.  While  grateful  to 
Him  who  “  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hands,”  for  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of 
our  lives ;  nevertheless,  the  remembrance  of  the 
})erils  to  which  we  had  been  intermittently  ex- 
]>osed  during  the  voyage  from  I\Ianitoulin  to 
Owen  Sound,  has  made  such  an  indelible  im- 
})ression  upon  my  mind  that  it  can  never  bo 
effaced.  One  of  our  l>arty,  i)Oor  (’ai)tain  Gibbard, 
as  I  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,  only  escaped 
drowning  to  meet  with  a  violent  death  at  the  hand 
of  an  Indian  assassiu. 
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“  La  Nation  Neutre” — Recognised  Superiority  of  the  Aigonkins 
— The  Iroquois  and  the  Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations — 
Iroquois  of  the  Sault  St.  Louis — Tribes  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains — The  Abenakis  of  St.  Francis  and  Pierreville 
— ^The  Micmac  of  Piestigouche — Tlie  Mistassins  and  Naska- 
pees  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence — Iroquois  of  tlie  Grand  River 
— Missisagas  of  the  River  Credit— Oueidas  and  other  Tribes 
of  the  River  Thames — Indians  at  Walpole  Island — The  Chip- 
pewas  of  Sarnia  and  Lake  Erie — Tribes  on  the  Garden  River 
and  Lake  Huron  Settlement — Chippewas  of  Sandy  Island — 
Mohawks  of  the  Pay  of  Quiute — The  Uaron  of  Saint  Casteins. 


Having  collected,  principally  from  official  sources, 
a  stock  of  historical,  chronological,  statistical,  and 
miscellaneous  information  respecting  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Canada,  I 
put  the  same  into  readable  form  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  entertaining. 

The  territory  known  as  Canada  was,  I  need  scarcely 
inform  the  reader,  originally  occupied  by  several 
Indian  tribes,  distinguished  as  the  Aigonkins, 
Hurons,  Wyandots,  or  Yeudots,  and  their  kindred 
of  that  singular  confederacy  which  the  French 
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have  designated  La  Nation  ncutre,  a  tribe  almost 
extemiinated  by  the  Iroquois  during  their  preda¬ 
tory  and  murderous  incursions  into  Canada  j)roviou8 
to  1050.  Tlio  Algonkins  com])ri80  a  dozen  dis¬ 
tinct  tribes  who,  however  difFerent  in  other  res- 
j)ectH,  nevertheless  speak  dialects  of  the  “Algonkin 
Tongue,”  a  term  nj)i)lied  by  the  early  French 
setth'rs  to  this  cxtensivelv  ditFused  language. 
The  Ilurons,  or  Yeudots,  were  the  princii)al  sup- 
})orters  of  the  Algonkins  against  the  Five  Nations. 
Even  the  Delawari' Indians  themseh'es,  leaders  in 
their  own  confederacy,  recognise  to  this  day  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  who  originally  held 
most  of  the  })eninsula  between  Lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  Some  of  their  settlements 
were  discovered  by  the  French  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  cc)ast  of  Lake  Huron.  8ub8e({uently, 
they  migrated  northwards,  and  probaldy  rejoined 
their  brothers  in  the  west. 

The  Hurons  (the  term  is  of  French  origin) 
consisted  of  five  (onfalerated  tribes,  who  resided 
in  that  jairt  of  the  country  atj)resent  occupied  by 
the  \\'yand(;ts^  near  Amlan'tshurgh.  They  are 
generally  Iroipiois,  that  is,  they  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  same  lingual  stock.  Notwithstanding  this 
atlinity,  tierce  wars  have  raged  between  them  and 
the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  (Nation  do 
I’Uurs).  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
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the  latter  attacked  the  settlements  of  the  former, 
driving  many  of  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  of  the  Otchipwas,  by  whose  help  they 
finally  expelled  the  invaders.  At  this  period  the 
Otchipwas,  or  Cliippewas,  had  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  and  surrounding  country,  in 
the  township  of  Oxford.  A  portion  of  the  de¬ 
feated  Huron  tribe  escaped  from  their  enemies  by 
the  Ottawa  valley,  and  took  refuge  under  the  walls 
of  Quebec.  Hence  arose  the  Indian  settlement  of 
Sillery,  whose  descendants  now  claim  to  exist  at 
La  Jeune  Lorette. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  proceed  to 
give  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  Indian 
tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  Canadian  Pro¬ 
vince.  I  shall  commence  with  the  Iroi^uois  of 
the  Sault  St.  Louis,  a  tribe  who  once  occupied 
lands  ill  the  valley  of  Connecticut  and  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  many  years  they  received  a 
trilling  annuity  in  lieu  of  territory  ceded  to  them 
by  the  State  in  1700,  but  this  allowance  was  com¬ 
muted  in  1848.  The  proceeds  were  in  part  ex¬ 
pended  on  their  church,  while  the  balance  was 
handed  over  to  the  Scininaire  at  Montreal, 
whicli  institution  pays  the  interest  on  the  sum  so 
invested.  Upon  entering  the  Province  they  were 
settled  on  the  seigniory,  now  in  their  possession, 
which  was  granted  (in  1G8U)  to  the  Jesuits  for  the 
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throo-fold  purposes  of  the  conversion,  instruction, 
and  subsistence  of  tlie  tribe.  Upon  the  land 
boini^  withdrawn  from  the  manii^'ornent  of  the 
Fathurs,  the  Indians  wore  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Indian  Uepartmont,  the  foo- 
8iinj)lo  being  retained  by  the  Crown. 

The  principal  part  of  the  seigniory  of  the  Sault 
St.  Louis  has  been  conceded  to  white  men  at  the 
low  rates  ordinarily  exacted  under  the  old  feudal 
tenure.  About  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  are  so  leased.  In  addition  to  the  land  at 
Caughnawaga  the  Iroquois  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  grant  of  sixteen  thousand  acres  made 
under  act  14th  and  loth  Viet.,  c.  lUO,  to  them 
and  their  brothers  settled  at  the  Luke  of  the 
Two  Mountains.  The  tribe  nundjers  nearly  one 
thousaiul  four  hundred;  five  huiidri'd  of  whom 
are  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
year  1850  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
thirty-three.  These  Indians,  although  of  a  mixed 
race,  pertinaciously  retain  the  aboriginal  apathy 
and  disinclination  to  settled  labour  of  any  kind, 
and  still  cling  to  their  roving  habits.  Some  of 
them  arc  employed  as  canoe  men  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Coinjiany,  while  others  get  oc- 
cuj)ation  during  the  summer  months  in  rafting 
timber  and  as  pilots  through  the  Bapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 
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Tlio  village  occupied  by  this  tribe  is  the  largest 
and  best  built  Indian  sottlcmont  in  Canada,  It 
contains  two  hundred  and  Ibrty-hvo  liouses,  (ninny 
built  of  stone),  a  caimeious  and  handsoine  elinreh, 
n substantial  council-house, or  ma'mn  dii  ijoocrno- 
ment,  used  likewise  for  a  sclioolliouso.  They  cul¬ 
tivate  but  a  limited  tract  of  land,  so  that  most  of 
their  reserve  is  lying  idle.  The  iiroduce  consists 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  Indian 
corn,  and  hay.  The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar 
is  carried  on  extensively,  and  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  resources  of  the  tribe,  whose  revenue 
simply  consists  of  1 ,002  dollars.  About  C2  dollars 
represent  the  interest  of  the  money  funded  for 
their  use,  and  is  derived  from  land  sold  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Champlain  Railroad,  which  passes 
through  their  reserve.  The  balance,  aimumting 
to  1,000  dollars  annually,  is  in  part  derived  from 
interest  accruing  in  funds  in  the  ])Ossession  of  the 
Seminaire  at  Jlontreal,  commutation  received 
from  the  New  York  State  in  consideration  of 
lauds  ceded  thereto  by  the  Iroquois.  Over  this 
money  the  Canadian  Government  possesses  no  con¬ 
trol;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  pass  through  its  hands. 
Some  seven  hundred  of  the  tribe  inhabit  the 
village  of  St.  Regis,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  abutting  on  the  American 
frontier.  This  district  once  formed  a  ])art  of 
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their  hunting  grounds,  of  which  they  were  in  pos¬ 
session  at  the  time  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  French. 

Tlirec  tribes  reside  together  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  consisting  of  the  hJippissingues, 
the  Algoiikins,  and  tlie  Iroquois.  Combinedly  they 
nuiuber  one  tliousand  souls.  The  land  occupied 
by  them  belonged  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
at  Montreal,  to  whom  the  seigniory  of  the  Two 
^lountains  was  granted  for  the  instruction  and 
maintenanco  of  tho  Indians  stationed  in  that 
locality.  These  tribes  have  under  cultivation 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres  of  land,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-four  of  which  aro  tilled  by  tho 
Iroquois,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  l)y  the 
Algonkins,  while  eighty-seven  acres  only  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Mippissingues.  Fo 
the  most  part  the  land  is  unfavourable  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  being  sterile  and  stony.  Tho 
consequence  is  that  two,  at  least,  <»f  the  tribes 
have  to  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  tho 
uncertain  produce  of  the  chase. 

Two  schools  aro  in  o])eration  at  the  village, 
one  being  under  the  charge  of  the  Freres  des 
Ecoles  Chretiennes,  the  other  superintended  by 
Les  Smurs  do  la  Congregation  do  Notre  Dame. 
About  five  years  ago  a  model  farm  was  likewise 
established,  and  a  system  of  prizes  introduced  to 
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pupils  who  had  made  satisfactory  progress.  From 
the  roving  habits  of  the  tribes,  especially  of  the 
Algonkins,  I  fear  it  has  not  met  the  expectations 
of  its  benevolent  projectors,  the  Priests  of  the 
Seminiiire.  All  the  Indians  at  the  Lake  of  tlie 
Two  Mountains  have  embraced  Christianity. 

With  tliose,  as  with  every  other  Indian  tribe,  the 
love  of  “  fire  water  ”  seems  to  be  the  eliief  eheck 
to  their  advancement.  On  returning  to  tlieir 
settlements  with  their  peltries,  everything  is 
sacrilieed  to  the  gratification  of  this  indomitable 
passion  for  ardent  spirit.  Even  white  men  take 
advantage  of  their  weakness  by  folhnving  them  into 
their  remote  hunting  grounds,  in  order,  by  pander¬ 
ing  to  this  infatuation  for  litpior  and  other  pro¬ 
pensities,  to  obtain  for  alcohol,  a  little  tobacco,  ora 
trifling  sum  of  money,  the  fruits  of  months  of  toil. 
In  consideration  of  the  claim  pressed  by  these  In¬ 
dians  as  compensation  for  their  hunting  grounds 
in  the  Ottawa,  which  were  taken  by  white  men 
before  they  were  surrendered,  the  Government 
granted  to  them  forty-five  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  on  the  River  Desert.  Some  of  the 
Algonkins  have  accordingly  exchanged  the  sterile 
tract  they  inhabited  for  a  fresh  locality,  where 
they  have  formed  the  new  settlement  of  Manni- 
wake. 

The  Abenakis  tribe  (among  whom  are  incor- 
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porated  several  Sokokis),  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  occupy  territory  witliin  the  seigniories  of 
St.  Francis  and  Pierreville.  The  land  in  Pierre- 
ville  extends  nearly  a  league  in  depth  by  a  league 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  through  which  reserve  the 
Piver  St.  Francis  passes.  Of  the  tract  originally 
granted  to  them  eleven  thousand  acres  have  been 
conceded  to  white  settlers,  while  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  are  under  actual  cultivation  by  the 
Ped  !Men,  four  hundred  acres  remaining  as  wood¬ 
land.  Agricultural  2)ursuits  are  not  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  these  Indians,  most  of  whom  gain  a  pre¬ 
carious  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing,  or  as 
hewers  and  manufacturers  of  timber  for  the  white 
settler.  The  squaws  add  to  the  common  stock  by 
making  moccasins,  snow-shoes,  and  articles  of  a 
siinilar  descriiition.  The  Abenakis  village  con¬ 
tains  fifty  houses,  a  Protestant  and  Catholic 
church,  and  a  school-house  for  each  denomina¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Census  there  was 
one  birth,  one  marriage,  and  one  death  during  the 
year  amongst  the  tribe  located  there. 

A  portion  of  the  Micmac  tribe,  five  hundred  in 
number,  is  stationed  at  the  village  of  Presti- 
gouche,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  upon  an  alluvial  flat,  backed  by  high  hills. 
The  settlement  contains  over  forty  residences, 
some  barns,  a  neat  church,  having  a  mission- 
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house  and  a  school-house  adjoining.  Some  thirty 
families  still  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life, 
and  inhabit  wigwams  or  bark  tents.  The  level 
part  of  the  reserve  is  mostly  under  tillage,  and  is 
divided  into  small  fenced  enclosures ;  a  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance,  as  fences  are  seldom 
used  by  the  Indians.  The  high  land  is  well 
timbered,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  sugar  bush. 
Here  oats,  maize,  barley,  and  potatoes,  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  l\Iicmacs  have  been  very  much 
left  to  tlieir  own  resources,  having  never  received 
any  j)rcsents,  but  a  scanty  share  of  the  itrovisional 
parliamentary  grant.  Most  of  the  band  obtain 
em])loyment  at  the  lumbering  establishments  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  axemen,  raftsmen, 
and  as  labourers  on  the  saw  mills,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  industrious  and  intelligent  workmen.  In 
this  res[)ect  they  ditl’er  widely  from  members  of 
the  same  tribe  along  the  north  shore  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  tliey  exist  in  a  very  degraded 
state,  gaining  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
as  well  as  by  the  sale  of  rude  articles  of  their  own 
manufacture. 

A  straggling  band  of  the  Slicmac  tribe,  about 
eiglity  in  number,  inhabit  another  district  of  the 
Province.  Indeed,  all  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Saguenay  downward, 
wandering  bands  of  the  Montagnais  Indians  are 
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to  be  found.  These,  however,  are  diminishing 
rapidly,  over  three  hundred  having  died  in  three 
years.  One-hnlf  of  this  mortality  was  in¬ 
duced  bv  starvation.  The  most  destructive 
epidemics  are  fever  and  small-pox,  whicli,  when 
once  contracted,  carry  off  great  numbers. 

The  Mistassins  and  Naskapees  likewise  inhabit 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Heathens.  Tliis  tribe  acknowledge  a  Su[)reme 
Being,  wlio  they  fancy  lives  in  tlie  sun  and  moon. 
So  far  tlieir  legends  corrcsj)ond  with  tliose  of  the 
Ottawas.  To  this  deity  tliey  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
everything  tliey  kill.  Their  only  clothing  consists 
of  furs  and  deer  skins;  and  their  habits  arc  most 
fdthy.  The  weaiions  they  use  are  [irincipally  bows 
and  arrows.  Tliey  resort  to  the  primitive  use  of 
the  “  drill”  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  their  fires. 

Tlie  once  famous  Irotpiois  tribes,  known  as  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  migrated  into 
Canada  at  the  close  of  the  American  svar,  are 
located  upon  a  tract  of  land  given  to  them  by 
Sir  F.  Ilaldeman.  This  territory  stretches  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River,  and 
extends  six  miles  dee})  on  either  side  of  the 
stream.  It  formerly  comprised  nearly  seven 
million  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  has,  at 
different  times,  been  surrendered.  About  five 
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thousand  six  hundred  acres  arc  all  that  now  form 
the  Indian  reserve.  Tlie  Iroquois  bands  number 
two  thousand  six  hundi’od,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  there  are  some 
Methodists  aud  a  few  Eaptists  among  them. 
Four  hundred  children  of  both  sexes  attend 
schools  on  the  settlements.  Many  of  these  Indians 
arc  still  Pagans,  who,  of  course,  possess  no 
educational  institutions,  and  are  opposed  to  such 
as  are  established.  So  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  educational  facilities  within  their  reach, 
their  answer  invariably  is,  when  pressed  on  this 
point,  “  We  do  not  want  any  schools  forced  upon 
us.” 

The  revenue  of  the  Six  Nations  amounts  to 
forty  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  is  derived 
from  the  invested  proceeds  of  their  land  sales. 
They  are  also  the  proprietors  of  several  thousand 
25  dollar  shares  of  the  Grand  Uiver  Navigation 
Com])any’8  Stock,  for  which  the  Government 
acts  as  their  trustees.  From  this  source  alone 
over  40,000/.  sterling  have  been  disbursed  to 
them.  This  amount,  however,  is  quite  inade(piate, 
and  the  Indians  complain  of  the  hardships  they 
are  necessitated  to  endure,  by  having  so  much  of 
their  money  alienated  without  their  consent,  in 
an  unproductive  speculation.  In  addition,  they 
possess  a  few  shares  of  Bank  Stock,  which  varies 
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slightly  in  value,  and  the  interest  of  which 
fluctuates  with  the  dividend  declared  by  the  bank. 
These  tribes  remunerate  all  their  own  officers, 
viz.,  commissioner,  clerk  to  commissioner,  warden, 
and  medical  officer.  They  likewise  maintain  their 
own  pensioners,  anddefray  thecontingent  expenses 
incurred  on  their  account.  The  health  of  these 
Indians  is,  on  the  average,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  white  population.  The  chief 
diseases  are  contracted  by  their  own  im])rudenee, 
and  much  sickness  is  occasioned  by  intem])eranco, 
a  vice  to  which  they  are  almost  irremediably  ad¬ 
dicted,  partly  owing  to  the  temi)tations  thrown  in 
their  way  by  their  trafficking  and  unprincipled 
white  neighbours. 

The  next  Indian  band  I  shall  notice  are  the 
Missisagas,  who  were  fi)rmerly  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Credit  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
they  had  a  considerable  reserve  and  a  thriving 
settlement.  Twenty  years  ago  they  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  lands  on  the  ground,  ns  they 
alleged,  of  the  jiovertyof  the  soil,  and  accordingly 
petitioned  Oovernment  to  bo  allowed  to  change 
their  location.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
it  was  suggested  that  they  should  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Chippewas 
of  the  Thames  ;  but  ns  part  of  this  tribe  objected, 
a  clearing  and  a  village  were  commenced  for 
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them  near  Owen’s  Sound.  Subsequently,  the  Six 
Nations  offered  them  a  grant  of  six  thousand 
acres  of  their  lands  in  Tuscarora,  where  they 
finally  removed,  and  which  form  their  present 
settlement.  Tlie  Credit  Indians  number  over  two 
hundred  souls.  They  were  the  first  to  embrace 
Christianity  in  Western  Canada,  and  are  all 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  Each  member 
of  the  tribe  possesses  a  separate  farm  and  a  log 
house,  wigwams  having  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Their  once  favourite  habit  of  hunting  is  no  longer 
pursued,  as  game  has  almost  disappeared  from 
tlieir  neighbourhood.  During  the  autumn  months 
they  fish  in  Lake  Erie,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  provisions  for  the  winter.  The  produce  of 
their  farms,  however,  forms  their  main  support. 
Their  annual  crop  of  wlieat  alone  amounts  to  four 
thousand  bushels,  in  addition  to  large  quantities 
of  oats,  barley,  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes. 
The  band  are  remarkable  for  their  orderly  conduct, 
tliough,  in  common  with  other  tribes,  tliey  sulfer 
in  their  morals  from  the  facilities  they  itosscss  of 
obtaining  whiskey  from  the  white  man.  'Iheir 
temporal  affairs  are  managed  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  Six  Nations,  aided  by  a  resident  agent 
appointed  Ity  the  Government,  but  whose  salary 
is  defrayed  by  the  Indians.  The  revenue  of  this 
tribe  amounts  to  5,570  dollars,  nearly  one-half  of 
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wliich  includes  tlio  amount  of  nn  annuity  derived 
from  lands  coded  to  the  Crown.  The  other 
portion  represents  tho  interest  accruing  from 
lands  disposed  of  for  their  benefit. 

Tho  Oneides  of  tho  River  Thames  appear  to 
have  come  under  tlio  benign  influences  of  civili¬ 
zation  more  readily  than  any  other  Indian  tribe. 
In  1840,  tliis  band,  consisting  of  four  liundred  and 
thirty-six  i)ersons,  crossed  over  from  the  States 
and  settled  on  five  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Delaware,  jair- 
chased  for  them,  with  their  own  money,  by  tho 
Indian  Deiiartme.nt.  Since  their  settlement  in 
the  rrovince  a  marked  increase  is  observable  in 
their  number,  which  now  aj»proaclics  to  nearly  six 
hundred.  In  religion  they  are  mostly  Methodists ; 
those  Indians  who  formerly  bi'louged  to  tho 
Church  of  England  having  relapsed  into  Ragan- 
ism.  The  Oneidas  receive  no  annuities  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Clovernment.  Their  clearings  aro 
larger  and  better  worked ;  in  fact,  they  aro  su- 
])crior  farmers  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chip])ewas. 
Their  log  and  frame  houses  ore  substantial,  and 
even  comfortably  furnished,  and  what  is  more 
singular,  aro  neatly  ke])t.  After  providing  for 
tho  comfortable  maintenance  of  their  resj)ectivo 
families  they  are  enabled  annually  to  dispose  of 
considerable  (juantities  of  grain.  Taken  altogether, 
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this  hand  will  favourably  compare  with  any  Indian 
tribe  in  Wentern  Canada,  although  a  portion  of 
them  are  idle  and  dinsipated,  and  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  whites. 
The  Oneidas  possess  cows,  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  stock  of 
fanning  imi)lements. 

The  Chij)pewas,  Munsces,  and  Moravians  also 
hold  reserves  in  the  district  of  the  Thames.  They 
number  altogether  close  upon  one  thousand.  The 
Chippewa  band  receive  an  annuity  of  GOO/,  from 
the  Crown,  in  lieu  of  lands  surrendered  ;  and  are 
therefore  com  j)arativelyi)rosperous.  Two  missions 
are  established  among  them  connected  with  the 
Clmrch  of  Ihighind  and  the  l\Iethodist  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  beiielicial  operations  of  which  ai'c 
plainly  observable.  The  l^Iunsees  and  Moravians 
are  extremely  poor,  the  latter  being  the  most  in¬ 
digent  and  demoralized  Indians  in  that  jtart  of  the 
Province,  although  at  one  time  they  were  indus¬ 
trious,  hapj)y,  and  contented.  In  1830  8ir 
Francis  Head  obtained  from  them  a  surreiuler  of 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  for  an  annuity 
of  GOO  dollars.  They  now  retain  some  twenty-seven 
thousand  acres,  and  notwithstanding  their  ])os- 
sessing  the  richest  land  in  the  country,  they  raise 
so  little  food  that  frcapiently  their  families  are 
in  a  starving  condition. 
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About  nine  hunclrod  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Pottawatamie  tribes  hold  reserves  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  good  soil  on  AValiiolo  Island,  where 
they  are  said  to  live  in  Iiarmony.  The  Chippewas 
settled  in  this  locality  in  1831.  Jleinbers  of  tho 
Pottawatamie  tribe  followed  ten  years  later, 
in  conscipienco  of  an  order  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  remove  from  the  territory 
they  then  occui)ied  to  another  portion  of  the 
country.  Of  the  Indians  now  on  tho  island,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  belong  to  tho  Clinrch  of 
England,  fifty  are  ^letliodists,  and  about  twenty 
are  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  conserpiently,  more  than  half  the  baud 
remain  in  the  darkness  of  Heathenism.  Up  to 
the  ju’esent  these  Indians  have  cleared  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  fi’om  which  they  raise  a 
large  produce,  the  (piantity  of  corn  alone  exceed¬ 
ing  six  fhonsand  bushels  per  annum.  Possessing 
no  regular  village,  they  live  more  or  less  scattered 
about  n2)on  their  several  clearings,  principally  in 
frame  and  log  houses.  Their  live  stock  and 
farming  implements  are  considerable.  Indeed, 
these  people  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their 
income  to  the  i)nrchnso  of  useful  grain  and 
farming  materials  of  all  kinds  than  any  other 
tribe. 

One  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
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this  region  is  so  superior,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
employment  amongst  the  white  settlers  cannot  be 
obtained  without  wandering  n  long  distance  from 
the  island.  The  annuity  of  the  Chippewas  amounts 
only  to  1,400  dollars;  one-fourth  of  which  is 
ai)proi)riated  to  the  support  of  an  industrial 
school  at  Muncey  Town.  The  remainder  is 
expended  on  the  i)urehase  of  farming  retpiisites 
and  other  necessary  supplies.  In  this  annual 
grant  the  other  bands  do  not  participate.  8ix 
years  since  a  large  school-house  was  erected  in 
the  central  part  of  the  island,  w'hercin  the  Indian 
children  arc  taught  spelling,  reading,  and 
arithmetic,  by  a  native  teacher,  who  was  trained 
in  the  institution  at  Muncey  Town.  From  Algonac, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  the 
Indians  of  Walpole  Island  procure  all  their  sup- 
l)lies,  with  the  exception  of  whiskey,  which  is 
smuggled  in  from  the  Canadian  shores. 

The  Cliipjiewa  Indians  (including  a  few  of  the 
Pottawatomie  and  Ottawai  bands),  about  five 
hundred  in  number,  have  also  a  reserve  in  Sarnia, 
seven  hundred  acres  of  w  hich  arc  cleared.  Their 
yearly  income,  arising  from  a  perpetual  annuity, 
amounts  to  5,000  dollars.  The  reserve  has  been 
surveyed  and  divided  into  forming  lots  of  forty 
acres  each.  Several  of  the  young  Indians  wdio 
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fcrnierly  supported  themselves  by  labouring  for 
the  white  men,  now  occu])y  their  time  in  clearing 
farms  and  raising  crops  for  their  own  use  and 
advantage.  In  1841,  the  Chippewas  were  visited 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
Catechist  was  for  some  months  maintained 
amongst  them  by  tlie  Church  Society.  Subse¬ 
quently,  they  were  visited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  when  such  Indians  as  liad  been  baptised, 
and  otherwise  j)rej)ared  to  receive  the  rite,  were 
confirnied.  Owing  to  causes  wliich  I  cannot 
explain,  this  missionary  effort  on  the  j)art  of  the 
Church  Society  was  abandoned.  The  Wesleyans, 
however,  have  always  supported  a  missionary 
at  this  station.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
Itoman  Catholic  families — not  more  than  three  or 
four — all  the  Sarnia  Indians  belong  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  persuasion. 

After  the  thirty  years  that  the  Chippewas  have 
occupied  the  Sarnia  reserve,  their  progress  in 
farming  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Although  the  land  is  of  excellent  (piality,  not  one 
in  twenty  of  this  band  raises  food  sullicient  for 
his  absolute  wants.  Labour  being  scarce  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port  Sarnia,  great  inducements 
are  held  out  to  the  Indians  to  work  for  hire  in 
preference  to  cultivating  their  farms.  Several 
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readily  obtain  one  dollar  per  day  at  the  saw  mills  ; 
but  if  Indians  possess  a  team  they  can  earn  three 
times  this  amount. 

Scattered  portions  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  are 
also  located  on  tlie  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Aux  Sables  ;  on  Lake  Huron  ; 
tliirty  miles  below  Walpole  Island,  on  the  St. 
Clair;  and  at  Xcwash,  or  Owen’s  Sound.  Until 
the  year  1850,  the  entire  of  the  Northern  coasts 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  remained  in  the 
occupancy  of  nomadic  bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  who  claimed  the  same  as  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  country 
became  at  this  time  surrendered,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  reserves,  in  consideration  of  16,000  dols. 
paid  down,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  commencing 
at  the  rate  of  4,400  dollars  ;  sums  nearly  ecpially 
divided  amongst  the  portions  of  the  tribe  in¬ 
habiting  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Garden  River  Settlement,  eastward  of  Lake  St. 
George,  few  bands  inhabiting  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  have  embraced  Christianity.  These 
tribes  are,  indeed,  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  the  missionary.  For  the  most  part 
they  live  by  hunting,  and  on  the  produce  of  their 
fisheries.  They  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and 
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seklorn  remain  long  in  one  spot,  being  quite  con¬ 
tented  with  the  miserable  shelter  afforded  by  a 
wigwam  of  birch  bark  or  a  hut  of  reeds. 

The  most  irreclaimable  of  all  Indian  bands  are, 
perhaps,  the  C'hippewas  of  Sandy  Island.  Tlicse 
live  alternately  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron, 
about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Penetanguishene, 
and  in  tlie  interior  north  of  that  place.  They 
cultivate  very  small  patches  of  corn  and  i)otatoes, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  suj)plying  food  during 
wdntcr,  but  as  a  bonne  louche  in  the  autumn.  A 
few  axes  and  iron  hoes  constitute  their  only 
farming  implements,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  crooked  sticks  are  substituted.  Upon 
their  return  after  autumn  from  beaver-hunting 
exi»edition8,  they  resort  to  a  very  precarious  mode 
of  procuring  food  during  the  winter.  Having  cut 
holes  in  the  ice  that  covers  the  lake,  they  patiently 
watch  for,  and  sj)ear,  when  seen,  such  fish  as 
happen  to  bo  attracted  by  a  decoy,  or  else  may 
chance  to  swim  along.  In  this  way  they  spear 
at  times  over  one  hundred  fish  a  day ;  but  they 
occasionally  stretch  on  the  ice  for  days  together, 
without  either  seeing  or  catching  a  single  one. 
These  Indians  cling  with  wonderful  tenacity  to 
the  6U])erstitions  inherited  from  their  fathers  ; 
while  every  attempt  made  to  civilize  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  them  has  hitherto  signally  failed.  Tbe 
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Chippewas  of  Rama,  and  the  Snake  Island 
Indians  on  Lake  Simcoe,  also  chiefly  pursue 
hunting  and  fishing  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 
They  likewise  work  at  basket  and  broom-making, 
inhabit  wretched  loghouses,  or  wigwams,  and 
generally  live  in  a  state  of  moral  and  mental 
degradation,  and  semi-starvation. 

The  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  are  the 
last  Indian  tribe  to  which  I  shall  allude.  They 
number  about  six  hundred  persons,  including 
children.  Originally  they  possessed  a  reserve  of 
over  ninety-two  thousand  acres,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown.  A  portion  of  these  lands 
they  have  from  time  to  time  surrendered,  partly 
in  consideration  of  an  annuity,  and  j)artly  to  be 
disposed  of  for  their  benefit.  These  Indians  and 
those  on  the  Grand  River  are  the  only  bands  in 
"Western  Canada  to  whom  the  Government  have 
granted  the  patent  deed  for  their  revenue,  which 
now  exceeds  4,000  dollars  a  year.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  therefore,  they  occupy  an  exceptional  position. 
Only  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  laud  are  under  cultivation  out  of  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres  in  the  hands  of 
individual  members  of  the  tribe.  They  manage, 
however,  to  obtain  a  large  produce  from  tho 
soil. 

The  cause  of  individual  Indians  possessing  ex- 
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tensive  portions  of  land  arises  from  purchases 
made  of  their  neighbours*  locations  and  by  ap¬ 
propriating  to  their  own  use  unoccupied  territory 
belonging  to  the  tribe  without  the  consent  of  the 
cliiefs  or  the  council,  an  evil  for  which  apparently 
there  is  no  redress.  Although  the  Mohawks 
seem  to  farm  extensively,  in  reality  they  work 
but  little.  For  years  past  they  have  let  out  a 
large  portion  of  their  fields  to  white  men,  who 
cultivate  the  same  on  shares,  for  the  season. 
This  arrangement  they  consider  equivalent  to 
jiaying  wages,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the 
elVeet  of  evading  the  law  against  trespass.  Tlie 
tribe  has  an  ungovernable  projiensity  for  what 
they  term  “  speculation,”  such  as  “  swa])ping” 
horses,  cattle,  buggies,  and  they  even  attempt  to 
“trade;”  in  lill  of  which  pursuits  they  are  in¬ 
variably  overreached  by  the  white  man.  Several 
of  them  follow  dillerent  handicrafts  with  success. 
They  hold  as  public  property  a  couple  of  sulistan- 
tial  stone  churehes,  two  school  houses,  one  saw 
mill,  and  a  tavern.  Tlie  evils  attemlant  upon 
semi-civilization  are  prominently  observable  in 
the  ]\Iohawks,  Tliey  are  stubborn  and  resolute 
in  their  ojiinions,  from  which  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  threat  or  argument,  and  they  frequently 
get  mixed  up  in  petty  lawsuits.  Few  of  this 
tribe  retain  their  Heathen  superstitions,  and  wdiile 
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other  Indians  are  fast  falling  away  these  are  greatly 
on  the  increase.  The  Mohawks  possess  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  frame  and  log  houses,  forty-five 
barns,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  head  of 
horned  cattle,  fifty-four  horses,  fifty  sheep,  and 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  pigs,  in  addition  to 
farming  implements. 

One  thing  must  be  said  in  their  favour,  namely, 
that  they  appropriate  200  dollars  annually  for  the 
salary  of  the  native  teacher  of  one  school.  The 
revenue  of  the  tribe  amounts  to  4,334  dollars. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  passes  through 
part  of  their  reserve,  while  opening  the  tract  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  whole  i)()pulation,  and  thus 
affording  the  Indians  the  means  of  disposing  of 
any  8ur})lus  produce,  has  likewise  opened  a  wide 
door  of  temptation  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
white  people  wlio  occu[)y  their  lands.  The  demand 
for  firewood  is  large,  and  the  inducement  to 
plunder  the  timber  irresistible.  Stringent  legal 
measures  have  frcm  time  to  time  been  resorted 
to  ;  but  the  practice  cannot  be  ellectually  checked 
so  long  as  an  extensive  tract  of  uncultivated 
territory  remains  at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  tribe.  The 
Indians  seldom  encroach  upon  another’s  hunting- 
ground,  more  particularly  upon  that  of  adifierent 
tribe.  In  carrying  out  this  law  among  them- 
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selves,  many  have  been  known  to  endure  starva¬ 
tion.  When  puslied  to  an  extremity  by  ex¬ 
cessive  hunger  they  have  killed  and  eaten  on  the 
hunting  grounds  of  their  brothers,  but  have  care¬ 
fully  dressed  the  skins  and  either  given  the  same 
up  to  them  if  they  met,  or,  if  not,  placed  them 
in  such  a  position  as  to  bo  readily  recognized. 

After  the  prolonged  and  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  civilize.  Christianize,  and  destroy  the  tribal 
organization  of  the  Indians  by  means  of  education, 
the  results  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  attem])ts  to  transform  wandering  tribes  into 
settlwl  husbandmen  have  proved,  and  I  appre¬ 
hend,  will  continue  to  prove  inelfectual.  The  half- 
breed  may,  indeed,  be  transformed  into  an 
agriculturist ;  but  the  pure-blooded  Indian  never. 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  latter  to  till  the  soil, 
for  which  labour  his  savage  indolence  totally 
unfits  him.  The  Indian  must  ultimately  become 
extinct,  and  fall  away  before  the  j)resencc  of  a 
superior  race.  Even  now,  hundreds  die  annually 
of  sheer  starvation  in  the  woods;  while  hundreds 
more  are  smitten  down  by  small-pox,  fever,  con¬ 
sumption,  and  intem])erance.  These  are  the  terrific 
scourges — the  Furies  that  pursue  the  Indians, 
esitecinlly  when  brought  into  contiguity  with 
the  white  man.  The  contemplation  of  such 
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a  result  is  painful  ;  but  it  probably  comports 
with  the  designs  of  Him  “  who  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,”  and  “  whoso  wisdom  is  past  finding 
out.’ 

Savage  life  must  not  be  altogether  devoid  of 
charms.  Some  eccentric  people  in  recent  and 
remote  times  have  been  known  to  resign  tlie 
comforts  and  amenities  of  civilized  communities 
for  the  nomadic  life  of  the  Bedouin  or  the 
Indian.  A  singular  story  is  told  of  the  Baron  of 
Saint  Casteins,  a  native  of  Oleron  in  Bearn,  and 
an  ofiiccr  of  the  Cariguan  regiment  in  Canada, 
who,  upon  the  dissolution  of  his  corj)s,  became 
attached  to  the  Abenakis  tribe,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  close  companionship  during  twenty 
years.  Preferring  the  forests  of  Acadia  to  the 
Pyreniean  mountains  that  encompassed  his  own 
home,  he  not  only  essayed  to  become  a  savage, 
but  actually  married  amongst  the  tribe  of  his 
adoption.  The  Indians  esteemed  him  greatly, 
and  made  him  their  pr.ncipal  chief  and  reputed 
sovereign  of  the  nation.  Owing  to  his  important 
position  he  was  enabled  to  realize  a  considerable 
fortune.  This  he  emi)loycd  in  purchasing  goods 
for  the  various  tribes,  which  he  distributed  to 
them  as  presents.  As  gratitude  seems  to  be  an 
instinctive  attribute  of  the  Bed  Man’s  nature, 
they,  on  their  return  from  hunting,  bestowed 
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valuable  furs  upon  their  chief,  far  exceeding  the 
cost  of  the  favours  they  had  received.  The 
Baron  had  several  daughters,  who  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  needy  scions  of  aristrocratic  French 
families,  to  whom  the  dowries  they  brought  proved 
important  acquisitions.  In  order  to  set  his 
fellow-savages  a  good  example,  and  to  illustrate 
that  God  did  not  love  inconstant  people,  he  never 
changed  his  wdfe,  ns  was  the  custom  with  the 
Indians.  He  endeavoured  to  convert  the  Abenakis 
to  Cliristianity,  but  his  efforts  proved  unavailing. 
So  great  was  the  respect  and  dread  in  which  ho 
was  held,  that  the  Governors-General  of  Canada 
treated  him  with  courtesy,  while  those  of  New 
England  appeared  afraid  of  him. 
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A  DIP  IN  THE  OIL  WELLS  OF  ENNISKILLEN. 


From  Toronto  to  Wyoming — Description  of  the  Village- 
Dangerous  Travelling — The  Road  from  Wyoming  to  Ennis* 
killen — Hotel  Accommodation — “  Surface  ”  and  “  Flowing  " 
Wells — Method  of  Pumping— Operawli  of  Refining — 
Townships  of  Moore  and  Itrook — A  New  Industry  and  the 
Nucleus  of  a  Great  Civilization — Physical  Condition  of  the 
Oil-bearing  Rocks — Oi>eration  of  Boring — State  of  the 
Petroleum  Trade— Over  to  Sarnia — Town  of  Port  Huron — 
Strange  Substitute  for  Jloney — Town  of  St.  Clair — “  Small 
Change  "  Medium. 


Having  licartl  ho  mucli  of  tlie  wonderful  oil  wells  of 
Ciumdiildeteriniiiedupon  seeinj,' them,  and  judging 
for  myself.  A  ticket  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
speedily  conveyed  me  idong  tlie  shores  of  Jitiko 
Ontario  up  for  eleven  miles  towards  Hamilton 
into  the  “  Limestone  Range,”  and  through  a  well 
drained  country,  further  up  still,  towards  London, 
the  trees  growing  larger  and  the  country  more 
rugged  during  the  journey.  Having  passed 
“  Paris”  I  arrived  at  Komoka,  a  junction  station 
where,  leaving  the  “grain  district”  of  Canada 
West,  I  broke  otT  through  “Watford”  and 
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“  Wnnstcnd,”  to  Wyoming,  tho  starting  point  by 
road  for  tho  Oil  Springs  of  Enniskillen,  one  of 
tlio  twelve  mile  square  divisions  or  townships 
into  which  the  county  of  Lainbton,  known  as 
“  the  oil  region,”  is  divided. 

Tho  village  of  Wyoiuing  is  comparatively  but 
the  growth  of  yesterday.  Two  years  ago,  beyond 
the  naTue,  it  had  scarcely  any  existence.  It  then 
j)08sessed  few  houses,  hut  no  station.  Now  it 
boasts  of  a  capital  station-house,  with  a  waiting- 
room  attached,  two  hundred  wooden  erections, 
in  addition  to  six  refineries,  several  stores,  and  a 
few  hotels,  wherein,  however,  few  comforts  can 
bo  obtained.  Adjoining  the  station  is  a  large 
covered  jilatform  and  a  freight  store  for  crude 
oil.  (Jwing  to  the  dull  state  of  the  market  only 
one  of  the  refineries  was  in  ojicratioii,  which 
turned  out  about  forty  barrels  of  oil  per  weidv. 
The  bush  describes  a  circle  right  round  the  village, 
through  which  run  four  cross  roads,  intersecting 
each  other  at  the  centre,  and  forming  beautiful 
avenues  leading  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
By  and  by,  as  the  oil  trade  increases,  AVyoming 
is  likely  to  become  a  nourishing  town. 

A  two-horse  waggon  conveyed  twelve  of  us 
jumbled  together  under  a  leather  covering  over  a 
“  gravel  road”  three  miles  in  extent, — the  ellects  of 
which  will  last  in  my  bones  for  years, — until  wc 
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reached  the  “  plank  road,”  wliich  is  exactly  as  if 
some  one  had  boarded  a  niiuhly  lane  in  the  country 
and  then  loft  it  to  take  its  chance.  The  road  is  only 
broad  enough  for  one  vehicle  to  pass ;  so  when 
two  oninibusses  or  wagons  meet  one  of  them  has 
to  go  off  the  road  into  the  mire,  for  which  pre¬ 
dicament  additional  horses  are  necessary  to  extri¬ 
cate  it.  This  muddy  section  is  all  the  worse  as  it 
slants  towards  the  ditch.  "W^hen  an  omnibus  goes 
on  to  it  to  allow  loaded  waggons  to  proceed,  it 
stands  at  an  angle  of  something  like  forty-tivo 
degrees  from  the  plank  road,  so  as  to  excite  in 
the  passengers  very  reasonable  fears  for  their 
personal  safety;  all  the  more  imminent  from  the 
rickety  condition  of  the  gorgeous  yellow-coloured 
conveyances.  Throughout  the  thirteen  miles  of 
route  there  is  little  to  attract  the  eye,  or  to 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  the  bush.  Now  and 
again  one  observes  the  prospect  broken  by  a 
shanty  and  a  small  “  clearing,”  on  which  men  were 
hewing  trees  for  staves  or  fire  wood.  Five  miles 
from  Wyoming  is  the  village  of  Petrolia,  con¬ 
taining  merely  a  few  shanties. 

Our  arrival  at  Enniskillen,  after  a  weary 
journey  of  several  hours,  was  made  known  by  an 
unsavoury  odour  of  oil,  the  strength  of  which 
almost  took  away  my  breath.  The  village  con¬ 
tains  some  two  hundred  wooden  fabrics,  in- 
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depondently  of  refineries,  whicli,  together  with  the 
wells,  lie  in  an  easterly  direction.  Taverns  and 
stores  abound  at  either  hand  for  the  length  of  a 
mile.  The  highway  is  built  of  plunks  just  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  two  waggons  laissing  without 
coining  into  unpleasant  collision.  The  side 
walks  are  formed  of  two  planks,  each  twelve 
inches  broad  and  lying  nearly  two  feet  apart. 
As  you  approach  the  wells,  however,  the  footway 
widens  considerably.  The  “  Exchange,”  like  the 
“  Anglo-Saxon”  hotel  at  Wyoming,  is  a  frame- 
built  edifice,  having  been  thrown  up  anyhow, 
without  the  least  regard  being  paid  to  architec¬ 
tural  harmony  or  domestic  convenience.  The 
dormitories  were  small  and  ill-furnished,  not  even 
])ossessing  the  wry  homely  luxury  of  a  looking- 
glass.  When  I  mention  a  bedstead  and  a  basin- 
stand,  together  with  a  small  mat  at  the  bedside, 
I  have  completed  the  inventory.  The  village 
lanists  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Oil  Sjmtujs 
Chronicle^  a  little  ill-i)rinted  sheet,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  high  authority  in  this  remote 
quarter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village,  or  city  of  packing 
cases,  is  a  black  road  with  black  ditches,  and  on 
every  rood  of  land  a  black  hole  dug  out  and 
boarded  over  like  a  grave,  each  having  above  it 
three  poles,  triangularly  placed  to  form  a  derrick. 
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These  are  the  “  surface  wells”  from  which  the  oil 
was  originally  pumped  out;  but  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  they  were  closed,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
the  “flow'ing  wells,”  out  of  which  Nature  threw 
up  Bpontaneously  her  secret  treasure  at  tlie  rate, 
in  some  instances,  of  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  barrels  a  day.  The  method  of  pumping 
is  somewhat  ingenious.  A  long  and  pliable  tree 
acts  as  the  lever,  liaving  its  thick  end  tirmly  fixed 
to  a  stump  of  another  tree  in  the  vicinity,  while 
a  post  planted  in  tlie  ground  acts  as  the  fulcrum. 
Between  the  fulcrum  and  the  tliin  end  of  the 
lever  the  pump  shaft  is  attached,  the  whole 
being  kept  in  motion  by  one  man,  who  stands 
on  a  “  pedal,”  which  at  one  side  is  attached  to  a 
small  end  of  the  lever  by  a  roj)e,  and  at  the 
other  is  fixed  in  a  frame  on  the  ground,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  motion.  The  l>um])  is  put 
in  o}»eration  by  the  man  keeping  his  f(»ot  steady  on 
the  lower  j)art  of  the  “  pedal,”  while  he  exerts  all 
his  force  on  the  other  part.  This  is  necessarily 
a  tedious  i)roces3,  producing  but  from  forty  to 
fifty  barrels  of  oil  daily.  When  a  well  stands  for 
a  short  time  it  will  take  hours  to  discharge  all  the 
water  therein  collected. 

“  The  flowing  wells”  are  bored  in  some  in¬ 
stances  two  hundred  feet  through  solid  rock,  and 
many  stories  are  told  of  sudden  wealth  having 
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been  acquired  after  months  of  patient,  persever¬ 
ing,  but  almost  hopeless  toil,  at  the  rate  of  a 
few  inches  per  day.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  oil  wells  in  the  district,  twenty-five  of  which 
are  “  flowing  wells.”  These  latter  occasionally 
run  dry,  but  are  in  some  instances  restored  by 
clearing  out  the  bore,  or  ])enetrating  some  few 
feet  deeper.  Tlie  clear  stream  of  oil  rushes  out 
bright  and  white,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  but  as¬ 
sumes  a  greenish  tinge  and  thickness  after  laying 
for  some  time  in  vats — a  necessary  ])rocess,  in 
order  to  disengage  tbegas  contained  therein,  and  to 
obviate  the  jaissibility  of  dangerous  exjjlosion.  In 
this  condition  forty  gallons  are  sold  fijr  100  cents., 
or  48.  English,  as  “  crude  oil”  or  petroleum  ;  and 
is  extensively  emidoyed  for  lubricating  machinery 
on  the  Canadian  railways. 

Wlieiiever  possible  of  nccomj)li8hmcnt  the  oil 
is  refined  at  the  numerous  establishments  erected 
for  the  j)urpose  in  the  locality  of  the  wells.  The 
process  necessitates  great  waste,  as  products 
otherwise  of  considerable  mercantile  value,  al¬ 
though  not  used  for  lighting  puri)oses,  are  indis¬ 
criminately  suffered  to  become  lost.  l\Iost  of  the 
refineries  are  small,  containing  merely  one  or  two 
stills,  an  agitator,  a  cooling  tank,  and  perha]»8 
two  settling  vats.  The  modus  operandi  of 
refining  is  extremely  simple.  The  crude  oil 
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is  passed  through  a  retort,  to  separate  the 
benzoli,  the  burning  oil,  and  the  creosote,  from 
which  is  distilled  a  transparent  liquid,  having  a 
blue  tinge.  This  is  afterwards  “  washed”  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  improve  the  smell  and  whiten  the 
oil,  the  acid  being  next  absorbed  or  destroyed  by 
an  admixture  of  caustic  ])Otass.  The  liquid  is  then 
passed  into  settling  vats,  and  after  standing  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  is  ready  for  barrelling.  This  refined  oil, 
whiehl  have  little  doubt  will  eventually  find  a  ready 
market  in  England,  is  far  superior  and  safer  than 
the  American  rock  oil,  as  the  Yankees  themselves 
acknowledge.  Tlie  country  in  which  the  wells 
are  situated  is  marked  by  no  juirticular  features 
from  otlier  parts  of  the  Province,  excei»t  perhai)S 
in  tlie  multitude  of  hillocks  which  one  observes. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
creek  running  through  tlie  district  was  known  as 
the  “  lilack  Creek”  by  tlie  Indians,  a  presump- 
ti\'o  proof  that  they  must  have  long  since  dis¬ 
covered  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  country. 

To  shippers  the  i»rice  of  the  oil  is  about  50 
cents.,  or  2s.  the  barrel,  but  the  cost  of  barrels, 
freight,  railway  carriage,  shipment,  and  brokers’ 
charges  will  bring  the  [irice  uj)  to  35s.  or  40s.  be¬ 
fore  the  oil  reaches  the  wholesale  dealer  in  Europe. 
Uence  the  relined  oil  that  on  the  spot  is  sold  for 
one  shilling  the  gallon  would  here  in  England  be 
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charged  from  three  to  four  fthillings  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  On  the  railways  the  Canadian  native  oil 
is  mixc*d  with  sperm  oil  so  as  to  intensify  the 
light  of  the  hand-lamps  ;  while  in  every  house 
the  glass  glolx.'-larap  in  which  this  oil  is  burnt  is 
os  common  as  a  candlestick  witli  us.  I'rorn  this 
will  ]je  percc'ivcd  how  signal  a  source  of  wealth  is 
ofKrning  up  for  Canada.  The  main  question, 
however,  is  hy  what  means  is  this  oil  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  England,  and  how  can  the  heavy  charges 
of  transport  be  reduced? 

To  my  mind  the  method  is  easy.  The  oil  springs 
lie  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  river  8t.  Clair, 
which  rn.'iy  be  called  the  seaboard  of  the  locality, 
and  is  a  thoroughfare  crowded  with  steamboats, 
fiteamtugs,  ami  schooners,  carrying  many  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  daily  from  the 
Western  States  to  England,  by  the  .St.  Lawrence 
route.  Ships  can  be  had  on  the  .St.  Clair  at  moder¬ 
ate  charges;  uiid  moreover,  there  is  a  jilace  called 
Mooretown,  in  a  line  from  Enniskillen,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  are  anxious  for  a  trarnroad 
direct  to  their  wharfs.  This  ought  to  be  speedily 
done.  U[iwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  week 
are  expended  in  the  di.strict  for  oil,  barrels,  and 
teaming.  The  sure  consequence  of  o]K-ning  up 
the  trii/le  to  the  sea  would  be  the  influx  of  a  large 
population  just  in  the  frontier  where  it  is  most 
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required.  There  will  bo  something  worth  defend¬ 
ing  and  stalwart  arms  to  defend.  The  people  of 
Canada  West,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  are 
thoroughly  English  in  feeling,  and  any  party  of 
Yankees  that  might  venture  to  invade  them  in 
these  j)arts  would  be  roughly  handled  even  at  the 
present  odds  of  the  population.  The  surest  policy, 
however,  for  the  Governments  both  of  England 
and  Canada,  is  to  encourage  a  free  emigration  to 
the  frontier.  For  such  every  facility  is  already 
provided  by  the  two  great  lines  of  railway  tending 
to  this  iioint,  and  the  constant  tide  of  commerce 
to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
mighty  lakes. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  these  parts. 
Contiguous  to  Enniskillen,  in  the  townships  of 
Moore  and  Brook,  embracing  thirty-six  miles,  the 
land  looks  the  finest  and  richest  I  have  ever  seen, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  five  years 
the  man  who  begins  with  an  axe  and  five 
pouiuls  to  pay  his  first  de])osit,  becomes  the  owner 
of  a  snug  house,  of  a  do^en  cows,  a  score  of 
sheei),  pigs  innumerable,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls 
in  flocks,  a  “  8i)an  ”  or  pair  of  good  active  horses, 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  all  cleared  and  paid 
for,  his  family  h.'iving  had  all  the  while  eggs,  milk, 
pork,  butter,  and  fine  wheaten  bread  at  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Ilis  children  are  educated 
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within  a  mile  of  their  door,  and  the  whole  charge 
for  this  privilege,  including  all  taxes,  is  but  one 
dollar  a  year  for  one  hundred,  and  two  dollars  for 
two  hundred  acres.  The  sooner  the  small 
struggling  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  of 
this  country  realize  these  facts  the  better  will  it 
be  for  themselves  and  Canada  "West. 

I  was  led  to  inquire  carefully  into  this  oil 
region  and  its  capalalitics,  by  ascertaining  when 
at  the  Kossin  House,  Toronto— an  hotel  caj)able 
of  accommodatinir  live  hundred  "uests — that  the 

o  o 

proprietors  were  erecting  a  retort-liouse  tosu})ply 
the  establisliment  with  gas  (180  liglits),  from 
Canadian  native  oil.  Six  tliousand  cubic  feet  of 
gas  were  to  be  manufactureil  from  a  barrel  of 
crutle  oil,  by  means  of  an  ap}»aratus  so  simple  and 
inexpensive,  (hat  a  woman  labourermight  manage 
it  as  easily  as  a  kitchen  lire,  and  at  a  cost  of 
somewhat  about  liOs.  weekly.  This  circum¬ 
stance  induced  further  impiiries  ;  and  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  several  j)crsons  from  the  oil  si)ring8, 
refiners,  well-owners,  and  shipi)ers,  from  whoso 
conversation  I  speedily  concluded  that  a  new 
industry  was  develojhng  itself  in  Canada,  which 
bids  fair  to  replace,  at  least  what  she  might  lose 
by  the  cessation  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  princely 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  what  was  more 
important  still,  would  lead  to  a  great  civilization 
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exactly  on  the  spot  where  good  and  true  stout 
British  hearts  and  tough  sinews  are  most  needed, 
viz.,  on  the  weakest  point  of  the  frontier  between 
Canada  and  the  States.  Here  both  countries  are 
only  separated  by  lialf  a  mile  of  river,  the  Federal 
States  having  the  densely  populated  Micliigan  and 
the  West,  while  Canada  has  only  the  bare  shores 
of  Manitoulin  Island,  the  Huron  shore,  and  the 
sparsely-peopled  district  from  Sarnia  to  Bathy’s 
Point. 

The  extraordinary  and  interesting  nature  of  the 
development  which  has  been  made  within  the 
last  six  years  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
mineral  oil  in  Canada,  has  caused  an  unusual 
amount  of  iiiquiry  on  the  subject,  both  on  the  })art 
of  scientific  and  commercial  men.  Tlie  out  crop 
of  the  corniferous  limestone  in  Canada,  occupies 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  Although,  in  some 
measure,  concealed  by  thick  deposits  of  drift- 
clay,  it  has  been  found  at  many  points  to  yield 
petroleum,  and  in  such  condition  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  being  derived  from  its  native  beds. 
The  oil  ap}>ears  to  have  accumulated  along  the 
summit  of  a  flat  anticlinal  arch  running  east  and 
west  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  An  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  paleozoric  rocks,  such  as  this  imi)lies, 
would  naturally  be  attended  by  subordinate 
eflects,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  numerous 
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fissures  into  which  the  oil  would  flow  and  be 
retained.  In  the  oil-bearing  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  the  rocks  are  far  more  exposed  at 
the  surface  than  those  of  Canada,  the  principal 
supply  of  oil  has  been  obtained  from  strata,  which 
exhibit  evidences  of  the  greatest  degree  of  dislo¬ 
cation. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  oil-bearing  rocks, 
may  bo  adumbrated  by  glancing  at  the  remark¬ 
able  history  of  the  flowing  wells.  On  the  10th 
January,  1802,  the  first  of  these  was  struck  in 
the  flats  of  the  Black  Creek  Valley,  at  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet.  Immediately  afterwards, 
other  flowing  wells  w’ere  discovered  in  rapid 
succession,  more  or  less  remotely  situated;  so 
that,  in  the  month  of  September  following,  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-five  flowing  wells  in 
operation,  besides  two  hundred  worked  by  ])umj)s. 
An  idea,  however  iinj)erfect,  of  the  amount  of  oil 
yielded,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
Shaw’s  well  alone  produced  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  40-gallon  barrels,  exclusive  of  the 
immense  quantity  that  had  run  to  waste  before 
the  flow  could  be  brought  under  control. 

That  the  fissures  or  veins  yielding  oil  in  such 
profusion  are  situated  at  or  near  the  same  level, 
having  a  more  or  less  direct  connection,  is  evident 
from  the  striking  circumstance  that  all  the 
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flowing  wells  ceased  simultaneously  on  the  8th 
January,  1803.  Those  situated  on  the  bush  tract 
became  exhausted  about  three  months  sooner. 
When  the  deep  wells  ceased  to  flow  the  supply 
in  the  pumping  w'ells  became  reduced.  This 
general  diminution  of  supply  commenced 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  tract,  and  gradually 
extended  in  an  easterly  direction.  In  June,  18G3, 
the  supply  increased,  when  several  of  the  flowing 
wells  which  had  ceased  recommeneed  yielding  oil, 
although  in  comparatively  limited  quantities.  This 
improvement,  singular  to  say,  took  jtlace  in  the 
reverse  order  of  the  previous  failure,  namely,  from 
the  east  towards  the  west. 

All  the  facts  ascertained  prove  the  existence  of 
a  vast  subterranean  reservoir  at  the  de})th  in¬ 
dicated,  deriving  its  supplies  from  great  distances, 
its  several  sections  being  connected,  though  not 
without  interruptions.  It  is  thought  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  oil  and  gas  are  generated 
that  the  first  causes  which  have  produced  these 
reservoirs  of  oil  are  no  longer  in  o])eration,  and 
that  once  exhausted,  like  the  coal  fields,  they 
become  exhausted  for  ever.  In  contravention  of 
this  theory,  however,  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  })etrolcuni  springs  in  some  j)art8  of  the 
world  wliich  have  flowed  from  the  earliest  periods 
still  continue  to  yield  as  copiously  as  ever. 
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Some  scientific  authorities  consider  that  the 
cessation  of  the  flowing  wells  affords  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  supply  being  positively  exhausted, 
but  is  simply  indicative  that  the  gas,  which  forces 
the  oil  to  the  surface,  is  no  longer  j)resent.  Of 
course,  an  immense  supply  can  still  be  made 
available  by  the  process  of  jiumping,  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  number  of  years;  but  the  operation  is  slow, 
and  the  result  scarcely  remunerative.  It  is  thought 
that  in  Enniskillen  as  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
exhaustion  induced  by  the  escape  of  the  gas 
previously  pent  up,  the  oil  will,  from  time  to  time, 
gradually  accumulate  at  particular  points,  and 
eventually  acquire  sufficient  jiower  to  force  the 
oil  to  the  surface,  and  thus  give  rise  to  inter¬ 
mittent  flowing  wells. 

It  seems  ])remature  to  predict  whether,  by  boring 
deeper,  another  stratum  may  be  readied,  w'hieh 
will  yield  a  further  supply  ;  altliougdi  a  rich  vein 
of  oil  can  scarcely  be  exj)ectcd  at  a  very  great 
depth,  the  tendency  of  the  oil  being  to  rise  as 
near  the  surface  as  jiossible,  that  is,  on  or  near 
the  summit  of  the  corniferous  limestone,  in 
which  it  is  unquestionably  generated.  Tlie 
experiment  has  been  tried  l;y  boring  to  the 
depth  of  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
thousand  feet  ;  but  while  copious  veins  of 
W’ater  have  been  tapped,  no  oil  has  been  obtained. 
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Even  if  it  were,  the  cost  of  boring  and  drill¬ 
ing  would  go  a  fair  way  towards  exhausting 
the  profits  of  the  yield,  however  abundant.  The 
average  charge  for  boring  in  rock  is  two  dollars 
per  foot  ;  and  for  drilling  it  is  one  dollar  per  foot 
for  the  first  hundred  feet;  for  the  second  hundred 
feet,  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  foot ;  for  the  third 
hundred  feet,  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  foot ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  Below  three 
hundred  feet  a  steam  engine  becomes  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  work  is  necessarily  tedious,  and  but 
from  four  to  si.\  feet  can  be  acccomi)lished  in  a 
day. 

Ordinarily,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  layer  of 
vegetable  mould  to  be  penetrated  about  six  inches 
thick  ;  then  five  feet  of  thick  yellow  clay  ;  after¬ 
wards  thirty-five  feet  of  blue  clay  mixed  wdth 
gravel  and  sand  ;  and  finally,  ten  to  twenty  feet 
of  soap  stone,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the 
locality.  The  rock  or  limestone,  when  struck, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  drill,  but  the  vein  of  oil 
which  lies  embedded  in  the  rock  is  of  a  soft  sub¬ 
stance,  somew'hat  resembling  honey-comb  or 
coral. 

The  operation  of  boring  is  as  follows  In  the 
first  place,  an  opening  of  from  four  to  five  feet  is 
made  to  the  rock.  When  the  rock  is  reached,  a 
hole  tw'o  or  three  inches  in  diameter  is  drilled 
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to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet,  Tlien  an  iron  pipe 
is  introduced,  being  driven  in  a  similar  manner  to 
pile  driving.  An  iron  bar,  of  tliree  hundred 
pounds  weight,  nearly  as  large  in  diameter  as  the 
pi])e,  is  passed  down,  attached  to  which  are  steel 
cutters.  The  drill  and  bar  are  suspended  to  a 
strong  pole  by  means' of  a  rope,  when  the  men 
place  their  feet  in  a  kind  of  stirrup,  and  by 
jircssing  the  same,  and  quickly  removing  the 
})ressure,  the  drill  becomes  lifted  a  few  inches. 
This  process  is  continued  unHl  the  oil  is  reached. 
It  often  happens  that  the  wells  “  cave  in,”  or  that 
the  tools  drop  in  the  wells;  disasters  which  add  to 
the  labour  of  the  well  sinkers.  When  sufficient  rock 
lias  been  pounded,  the  workmen  clear  out  the  ajier- 
ture.  This  is  uccomjilished  by  the  instrumentality 
of  what  is  termed  a  sand-pumj),  which  consists  of 
an  iron  tube  having  a  valve  ojicning  inwards  at  the 
bottom.  .Shells,  coals,  and  other  deposits,  are  by 
this  means  brought  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  oil 
may  bo  suffered  to  flow  freely. 

Until  the  formation  of  two  English  companies 
with  the  view  of  profitably  working  the  oil  wells 
of  Canada,  nearly  the  entire  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  Americans.  These  companies,  however,  did  not 
jirove  successful ;  so  the  Yankees  are  once  more 
without  comjietitors.  It  apjiears  that  the  cost  of 
importing  the  crude  oil  into  London  is  about  12/. 
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per  ton,  while  tlie  oil  could  not  bring  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  higher  figure,  although  it  was  sometimes 
sold  as  low  as  7/.  and  8/.  a  ton.  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Houses  in  Europe  got  the  owners 
of  wells  to  make  consignments  to  them,  upon 
which  they  made  some  small  advances.  They 
then  run  up  the  charges,  and  finally  sold  the  oil 
at  any  jirice,  so  as  to  secure  their  commissions, 
and  ensure  the  sacrifice  of  more  oil.  This  evil 
would  have  been  obviated  had  the  oil  proprietors 
and  refiners  of  Enniskillen  a  properly  organized 
means  of  transit. 

Petroleum,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  any  record.  It  has  bublded  up  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  fountains  of  Is — which  still  yield,  though 
in  diminished  (piantities,  the  brown  and  oily  fluid. 
It  was  employed  as  mortar  by  the  builders  of 
the  Tower  of  llabel.  The  Vale  of  Siddini 
abounded  in  it  before  it  became  covered  by  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  along  whose  dismal 
margin  it  has  been  discovered  in  deep  chasms, 
wherein  some  adventurous  travellers  have  perished. 
The  mighty  Walls  of  Babylon,  the  marvellous 
Temple  of  Belus,  and  the  arched  and  vaulted 
mountain  (iarden  of  Queen  Amatis  were  also 
cemented  with  this  imperishable  j)ro(luct  of  .Nature, 
at  which  the  mightiest  kings  of  old,  from  Nebu- 
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cbadnezzar  to  Alexander,  have  severally  wondered. 
Petroleum  was  likewise  extensively  used  with 
spice  in  the  process  of  embalming,  very  possibly 
procured  by  the  Egyptians,  either  from  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  or  from  the  western  coast  of  Greece, 
where  oil  springs  abounded,  and  which  Herodotus 
has  visited  and  described.  The  Syrian  wlio  in  tlio 
seventli  century  invented  tlie  destructive  Greek 
Fire,  is  considered  to  liavc  employed  petroleum 
in  Ids  celebrated  compound,  tlie  secret  ofwliicliis 
lost,  although  a  weak  imitation  of  the  same  has 
been  attempted.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
used  in  India,  not  only  for  purposes  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  medicine.  Sometimes,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  towards  the  south  of  Vesuvius,  it  is  ob¬ 
served  bubbling  up  through  the  sea;  while  in 
Trinidad  it  forms  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  ap- 
projiriately  termed  the  Lake  of  Tar. 

That  some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes 
had  discovered  oil  si)ring8  about  the  sources  of 
the  Alleghany  River,  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
They  cm])loyed  ])etroleum  regularly  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  ceremoides,  used  it  medicinally,  and  mixed 
it  with  their  rude  paints  for  personal  decoration. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  only  since  1818,  or  more 
properly  since  1854,  that  the  existence  of  such 
wells  on  the  American  continent  have  become 
known — a  result  brought  about  by  sheer  accident. 
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Since  that  period  rock  oil  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  remunerative  article  of  commerce.  In 
Western  Canada  one  firm  realized  10,000  dollars 
profit  during  a  single  season  from  the  shipment 
of  oil  to  Europe.  I  believe  Sir  William  Logan 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  petroleum  springs  in  Gaspe,  where  he  collected 
specimens  of  the  fluid,  wliicli  are  preserved  in  the 
Geological  Museum  of  Montreal. 

From  the  oil  district  I  j)assed  over  to  Sarnia, 
the  Canadian  Terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Great  Western  Railway.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  population  of  two  thousand  souls.  Laid 
out  in  square  blocks  of  wooden  or  framework 
houses — many  of  which  have  andiitectural  j)re- 
tensions — it  would  remind  one  of  the  suburban 
villas  at  home,  but  that  the  footways  are  boardcnl, 
and  in  most  instances  even  the  garden  walks. 
The  houses  are  divided  from  each  other  by  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  aro 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  England,  excej)ting 
the  melon,  which  ripens  in  the  oj)en  air.  I 
observed  pumi)kins  innumerable,  and  tobacco, 
which  I  am  surprised  to  find  has  not  yet  formed 
a  Canadian  export. 

Everywhere  in  Canada — in  the  railway  cars — 
at  the  great  palatial  hotels — in  private  houses — I 
have  observed  at  night  that  their  lamps  emitted  a 
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light  at  onco  softer  and  brighter  than  any  illu¬ 
mination  I  have  witnessed  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  in  the  States.  This,  I  found,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  Canadian  native  oil — the 
petroleum  or  rock  oil — that  was  so  wonderfully 
thrown  up  by  Nature  herself  on  borings  being 
made,  on  the  Artesian  principle,  within  particu¬ 
lar  districts.  These  extend,  say  the  geologists 
(who  did  not  discover  the  oil),  over  strata  of  seven 
thousand  miles  square,  although  confined  prac¬ 
tically  to  a  block  of  land,  or  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  oast  by  the  Thames— a  weak  shadow  of 
our  noble  river — and  on  the  west  by  the  River  St. 
Clair.  This  channel  is  eighteen  miles  long, 
through  which  run  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Superior,  with  those  of  Lakes  St. 
Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  being,  in  fact,  the  upper 
lino  and  great  w'ater  course  of  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence. 

From  Sarnia  I  crossed  the  river  into  Michigan  ; 
and  in  the  little  town  of  Port  Huron  I  found 
every  one  ready  to  fight  the  Southerners,  but 
grievously  discomfited  by  the  want  of  small 
change.  The  entire  trade  of  the  place  was  in  a 
state  of  barter.  You  bought  a  basket  of  peaches 
with  a  pair  of  boots,  and  even  “liquored”  on 
credit  as  you  could  not  be  supplied  with  the  re¬ 
maining  change  for  a  dollar.  I  actually  saw  this 
occur  between  the  provost  of  the  town  and  a  jus- 
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tico  of  tho  peace ;  and  I  was  positively  requested 
at  a  store  where  I  had  purchased  a  quire  of  writing 
paper  to  “  take  out  tho  rest  of  tho  specie  in  a 
half-dozen  bottles  of  anchovy  sauce.” 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  St.  Clair,  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  river,  and  opposite  to 
Mooretown,  owing  to  the  postmaster  having  run 
short  of  stamps,  and  the  tax-gatherer  having  ex¬ 
pended  the  17s.  which  formed  the  circulation  of 
his  district,  in  the  purchase  of  a  cord  of  timber  on 
tho  Canadian  side,  the  citizens  had  adopted 
garden  seeds  as  their  “  small  change  ”  medium. 
All  this,  too,  wdthin  a  mile  of  Sarnia— a  town  in 
every  sense  English— full  of  real  money,  j)eopled 
with  thriving  tradesmen,  having  coin  in  their 
pockets  and  cash  in  their  banks  for  every  note. 
Nevertheless,  in  sj)ite  of  all  such  annoyances,  it 
was  plain  from  Avhat  1  heard  and  saw  in  this  far 
outlying  spot,  that  tho  N(^rtherners  will  not  feel 
that  they  are  beaten,  but  persist  in  finding  in 
every  defeat  only  a  stronger  reason  for  prosecuting 
the  war.  It  is  necessary  that  this  feeling  should 
be  understood  in  England.  No  necessity  or 
commercial  difficulty  will  drive  the  people  of  tho 
Federal  States  into  any  compromise  equivalent  to 
a  surrender  of  national  pride,  although  the  hopes 
of  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  con¬ 
quering  the  South  are  visionary  in  the  extreme. 
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FROM  SARNIA  TO  HAMILTON  AND  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


The  Counties  on  the  Iloute — Their  Fanning  Population — 
Amount  of  Acres  Held  and  Under  Cultivation — Evil  of  Large 
Holdings — Wild  and  Waste  Lunds  to  be  Reclaimed — Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Country — The  Conquerors  of  the  Soil — Hamilton 
— How  a  Wilderness  became  a  City — Character,  Nation¬ 
ality,  and  Religion  of  the  Citizens — The  City  Finances — A 
Sentimental  Barber — A  Discursive  Dialogue — Off  to  the  Great 
Falls — Scenes  and  Imijressions — The  First  White  Settle¬ 
ment  along  the  Niagara  River. 

Having  grown  tired  of  the  dreary  region  of  the 
oil  distriet — for  one  gets  nauseated  with  such  a 
locality  rather  quickly  — I  started  one  October 
morning  for  Hamilton  Ity  the  Oreat  Western 
Railway,  with  the  object  of  proceeding  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  My  route  lay  through  the 
desolate  county  of  Lambton,  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Wentworth.  Combinedly 
these  ])ossess  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
population  of  about  sixteen  thousand  actual  occu¬ 
piers  of  land  ;  the  proportion  being  as  follows  : — 
Lambton,  2,809 ;  Middlesex,  5,930 ;  Oxford, 
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4,453;  and  Wentworth,  2,446.  In  the  four 
counties  nearly  one  million  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  are  held;  about  eight  thousand  of 
which  are  under  cultivation ;  while  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  additional  are  classed  as  “  wood 
and  wild  lands,”  awaiting  but  the  axe  of  the 
hardy  Saxon  and  Celt  to  clear  and  render  produc¬ 
tive.  In  Wentworth  county  there  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  farmers  who  own  over  ten  thousand  acres; 
and  from  one  to  two  hundred  who  possess  above 
five  hundred  acres  each.  The  largest  number  of 
small  holders, — that  is  of  ten  acres  and  under, — is 
in  Middlesex  and  Oxford,  where  they  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  respectively.  In  the  other  two  coun¬ 
ties  this  class  of  farmers  is  very  sparse,  not 
averaging  more  than  sixty  in  each. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  desira- 
able,  and  must  allect  the  general  prosperity  of 
Canada  more  or  less  injuriously.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  great  banes  of  Canadian  farmers  consists  in  the 
occupancy  of  too  much  land.  When  the  country 
was  first  settled  large  holdings  were  not  only  legi¬ 
timate,  but  harmless  enough.  Subseciucntly, 
however,  neighbouring  farmers,  who  had  added 
considerably  to  their  estates,  instead  of  bringing 
the  laud  already  cleared  under  proper  cultivation, 
began  to  exhibit  an  unfriendly  rivalry,  almost 
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bordering  upon  strife,  not  only  ns  to  the  quantity 
of  new  land  which  they  would  periodically  sow, 
but  as  to  the  extent  of  acres  they  were  enabled  to 
own.  Imprudent  and  sometimes  ruinous  specu¬ 
lations  in  tlie  purchase  of  wild  lands  ensued. 
Heavy  responsibilities  were  entailed  which  now 
severely  press  upon  many  a  farmer,  while  an 
evil  example  was  set  which  unhappily  became 
contagious. 

During  seasons  of  speculative  mania  land,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which  was  but  from  two  to 
four  dollars  an  acre,  increased  so  ra])idly  and 
enormously  in  price  that  exor])itant  sums  of  from 
three  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
acre  have  boon  offered  and  refused.  However 
unintentionally,  the  benevolent  but  mistaken 
])olicy  of  George  III.  has  led  to  this  mischief. 
Had  his  Majesty  but  granted  to  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres, 
instead  of  two  hundred  acres  each,  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  people,  as  w'cll  as  the  aspect  of  the 
Province,  would  be  to  this  day  plainly  discernible. 
“  AV^e  have  now'  the  most  indubitable  proof,” 
observes  a  competent  authority,  “  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  production  of  any  agricultural  country  or 
district  is  increased  with  the  subdivision  of  the 
land.  That  the  accumulation  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  is  in- 
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jurious  to  every  agricultural  country  where  it  is 
permitted,  we  have  not  only  our  own  experience 
to  convince  us  at  this  day,  but  also  the  experience 
of  the  Old  World.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  landed  estates  both  of  the 
kings  and  some  of  their  subjects  were  large  ;  for 
we  read  that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  much 
land  both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  low  country  ; 
husbandmen  also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the 
mountains  and  in  Carmel,  for  he  loved  hus¬ 
bandry;  that  Elijah  found  Elisha  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  at  the  plough,  himself  being  with 
the  twelfth  yoke  ;  and  that  Job,  the  greatest  man 
of  the  East,  had  fourteen  thousand  sheep,  six 
thousand  camels,  one  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
one  thousand  she-asses.  And  such,  it  appears, 
had  been  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  that  that  prophet  was  insi)ired  to  utter  a 
curse  against  its  engrossment:  ‘  Wo  unto  them 
that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field, 
till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.’  ” 

With  the  exception  of  Lambton,  the  counties 
referred  to  are  as  rich  and  productive  as  that  of 
Devonshire,  and  during  a  good  part  of  the 
journey  my  eye  alighted  upon  us  fine  and  well- 
kept  farms  as  could  be  mot  with  in  any  district 
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of  England.  In  Oxford  especially,  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation  has  been  adopted,  to  the 
great  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  farmer  and  the 
better  appearance  of  his  land. 

It  is  a  pleasing  consideration  to  reflect  how 
many  thousands  of  families  have  found  indepen¬ 
dence,  if  not  comparative  wealth,  in  our  vast 
colonial  possessions  in  America,  wlio,  had  they 
not  emigrated  would  still  be  crushed  with  anxiety 
as  to  the  manner  in  wliicli  dailv  l)read  was  to  be 
produced  ;  if  perchance  they  did  not  augment 
the  already  frightful  mass  of  2>iiui)cri8m  under 
which  this  country  groans.  Almost  everywhere 
throughout  Western  Canada  one  finds  teeming 
fields,  and  well-stocked  granaries,  and  all  the 
indications  of  solid  comfort,  which  the  absence  of 
carking  care  for  the  morrow  necessarily  induces. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  farmers 
in  Canada  West,  who  have  attained  to  “  com¬ 
petence  and  ease  ”  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
own  stout  wills  and  persevering  industry— men 
who  have  viewed  difficulties  as  so  many  obstacles 
to  be  encountered  and  overcome.  They  began 
life  as  adventurers,  manv  of  them  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder,  had  to  “  rough  it  ”  for  a 
time,  but  have  reajied,  and  are  still  reaping  the 
golden  fruits  of  their  untiring  labour.  These 
men  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country. 
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Tliey  are  respectable  and  respected,  although 
bearing  no  escutcheon  but  what  Cowley  so  aptly 
designates  as  “a  plough  proper  in  a  field  arable.” 
Few  persons  in  the  Old  Country  but  will  be 
inclined  to  accord  to  these  conquerors  of  the  soil 
the  meed  of  honour  which  is  justly  their  due.  Is 
not  the  axe  and  the  tlieodolite  at  least  as  worthy 
of  respect  as  the  sword  ?  and  a  productive  army 
of  colonists  as  honourahle  as  a  destructive  army 
that  overruns  and  devastates  a  nation  ? 

After  a  few  hours’  ride  tlie  train  reaclusl 
Hamilton,  one  of  tlie  most  thriving,  if  not  the 
largest  cities  of  Upper  Canada.  ISoinewhat  less 
tlian  half  a  century  ago  this  flourishing  town,  or 
“ambitious  little  city”  as  it  is  familiarly  termed, 
was  but  a  wilderness.  Now  it  possesses  a  hapj)y 
population  of  over  twenty  thousand  souls  ;  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  several  elegant  churches — always  a 
pleasing  sight — imposing  lofty  stores,  a  fine 
public  market,  and  commodious  dwellings,  in 
addition  to  a  “  monster  hotel  ”  that  would  be 
considered  worthy  of  laudation  in  New  York, 
Washington,  or  Philadelphia.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Hamilton  consists  of 
Unglish  and  Scotch ;  ulth(tugh  it  contains  a 
tolerable  si)rinkling  of  Irish  and  German.  With 
the  exception  of  four  or  five  thousand  people,  all 
the  residents  belong  either  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  to  Protestant  Dissenting  cominuni- 
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ties.  The  town  itself  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
Burlington  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out.  The  fine 
wide  streets  and  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
city  at  once  make  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  traveller.  To  the  rear  stretches  the 
Mountain,  dotted  all  over  with  pretty  villas  ;  to  the 
upper  plateaux  of  which  the  pros])erou8  citizens 
betake  themselves  during  the  sultry  summer 
season,  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from  the  bracing 
breezes  that  always  play  around  and  fan  that 
elevated  locality. 

Owing  to  the  Corporation  having  incurred 
liabilities  in  introducing  a  system  of  water- 
supjtly,  and  in  cfi'ecting  other  local  improvements, 
it  got  heavily  embarrassed.  The  creditors  became 
clamoiaais,  impatient,  and  litigious;  so  that  the 
corporate  hody  came  to  grief ;  in  fact  Hamilton 
was  in  the  trlicritrs  hands.  The  very  day  of  my 
arrival  (October  2l8t)  the  Evenbuj  Times 
j)ublished  the  following  account  of  the  sale  of  the 
city  property  which  had  but  just  taken  place. 
There  is  a  naivete  and  raciness  about  the 
disastrous  narration  wdiich  form  my  only  ajiology 
for  introducing  it  to  the  reader’s  notice  : — 

“HAMILTON  IN  THE  SHERIFF’S  HANDS.” 

“  We  have  already  said  that  the  Sheriff  has  . 
6tepj)ed  on  the  boards  and  taken  his  place  as  a 
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member  of  the  troupe  in  the  performance  of  that 
farce,  or  tragedy,  whichever  it  may  be  called, 
‘  the  City  Finances.’  This  morning  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance,  by  agent,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dispose  of  what  loose  chattel  property 
belonging  to  the  city  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on. 

“  The  audience  were  assembled  in  the  City  Hall, 
when  the  Sheriff  —  })er  agent — commenced  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  first  lot  oflered  consisted  of  stoves  and 
pipes  belonging  to  the  Council-room — stoves  and 
pijjcs  that  had  often  warmed  the  toes  and  finger- 
ends  of  members  of  that  honourable  body.  Some 
thought  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  rob  the 
members  of  the  only  fire  they  j)ossessed,  and 
others  thought  the  concern  was  not  worth  much. 
The  eouse(pK'uee  was  tliat  only  seven  dollars  were 
offered  fur  the  lot,  wliieh  not  being  deemed  enough, 
the  stoves  and  pipes  were  withdrawn.  The  win¬ 
dow  curtains — those  beautiful  screens  which  had 
so  often  hidilen  the  blushes  of  modest  Aldermen 
-  and  Councilmen,  were  then  oflered,  ‘  t-wo  do-l-lars 
a  p-ieee’  only  were  offered.  Withdrawn. 

“  Next  came  the  Mayor’s  chair — the  grand  em¬ 
blem  of  civic  dignity,  the  hoi)e  of  scores  of  ambi¬ 
tious  mortals,  the  reward  of  modest  merit,  the 
highest  pri/.e  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Alas  for  it  I  only  six  dollars  were  oflered 
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It  bus  cost  many  an  aspirant  thousands  of  dollars. 
With  tears,  in  sorrow  more  than  in  anger,  the 
Bailiflf  withdrew  it.  If  the  Bailiff  will  only  allow 
it  to  stand  in  at  the  head  of  the  Council-room, 
Mr.  McKinstry  will  give  him  more  than  that  for 
it. 

“  Next  were  offered  the  arm  chairs  in  which,  for 
many  years,  had  reposed  the  portly  forms  of  fat 
Aldermen,  and  the  lean  frames  of  skeleton  Coun¬ 
cillors.  No  one  else  wanting  them,  James  Cum¬ 
mings,  Esq.,  obtained  them  at  1  dol.  5  c.  a  piece. 

Next  were  offered  two  tables  whereat,  in 
times  past,  the  representatives  of  the  press  did  sit. 
The  crowd  gazed  at  them  with  reverend  awe,  but 
none  were  so  prt)fune  as  even  to  seek  to  purchase 
them.  Withdrawn  urnid  scdeinn  silence. 

“  AVe  must  hurry  through  the  rest.  The 
Mayor’s  and  Clerk’s  desk  were  offered  and  with¬ 
drawn.  The  council  table,  whereon  the  left  hand 
of  many  an  eloquent  member  had  rested  while  he 
gesticulated  with  the  right,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  for  11  dols.  50  c.  only;  11  dols.  being  offered 
for  the  carpet,  8  dols.  75  c.  for  the  clock,  and  2  dol. 
85  c.  for  the  settees  ;  which  were  withdrawn. 

“The  ruthless  Bailiff  then  grasjied  with  heart¬ 
less  hand  the  pictures  j)resented  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  city.  Uemonstrance  was  in  vain, 
the  portraits  were  offered,  the  hammer  fell,  and 
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Mr.  Cummings  was  doclured  owner,  at  the  price  of 
6  dols.  50  c.  each.  Tlie  excitement  during  this  part 
of  the  sale  was  intense.  These  pictures  were  at 
first  intentionally  kept  off  the  inventory,  as  being 
a  special  present  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Mayor  ‘and  Cori)oration — not  to  the  city.  Tliey 
were  put  on  afterwards  by  the  Sheriff,  and  sold. 
The  Sheriff,  finding  that  almost  nothing  would 
be  realized,  then  postponed  the  sale  until  a  writ 
of  venditioni  exponas  could  be  issued,  when  he 
will  have  power  to  sell  them  for  anything  offered. 
The  only  competitor  with  IVIr.  Cummings  seemed 
to  be  a  Mr.  Osier,  of  Duinlas,  agent  of  the 
(iiiebee  Provident  Savings’  Jhink — one  of  the  city 
creditors.” 

The  poverty  of  the  C(»rporation  was,  however, 
merely  apocry[»hal ;  so  that,  after  some  jirelimi- 
nary  arrangements,  the  cit}'  authorities  were 
enabled  to  satisfy  every  legitimate  claim. 

Few  towns  or  people  in  Canada  have  impressed 
me  more  favourably  than  did  Hamilton  and  its 
citizens.  In  point  of  construction  and  beauty 
the  former  is  faultless,  while  the  latter  seemed 
to  me  a  [)lain  honest,  well-to-do  peo})]e,  almost 
ns  2)rimitively  simple  in  their  costumes  and 
manners  as  the  Quakers  of  a  century  back.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  Hamilton  as  the  modern 
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“  Arcadia  ”  of  British  America,  whore  the  citizens 
dwell  in  happiness  and  brotherhood,  where  actual 
poverty  is  unknown,  and  where  the  only 
predominant  passion  observable  amongst  the 
pnj»u!ation  resolves  itself  into  a  sort  of  harmless 
rivalry,  or  more  j)roperly,  emulation  of  Toronto. 

^^’hilo  awaiting  the  “car”  for  Niagara,  I  entered 
a  hair-dresser’s  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
going  an  operation  always  distasteful  to  me.  The 
roijfi'ur  was  a  well-proportioned,  decent-looking 
man,  having  an  agreeable  address,  and  possessing 
a  ]irodigious  growth  of  whiskers — after  the 
Dundreary  moilel — and  a  fluency  of  speech  even 
unusual  in  one  of  his  profession.  Jlis  eccentricity 
amused  me  amazingly ;  but  making  a  profound 
elTort  to  bo  seritais,  I  assumed  an  air  of  studied 
gravity. 

“You  noticed  that  gentleman  that’s  just  gone 
out,  sir,”  ho  began.  “He  came  to  this  country 
from  Scorhmd,  a  ))oor,  penniless  lad,  some  thirty 
years  back.  lie  was  then  without  friends  or 
money,  and  now  he  has  both.  He  is  a  great  man 
here,  sir,  and  possibly  will  be  mayor  in  a  year  or 
two.” 

“"Well,”  I  observed,  “his  advancement  in 
life  reflects  credit  upon  his  industry  and  character, 
for  without  both  I  fancy  no  one  can  succeed  in  a 
new  country  like  Canada.” 
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“  Very  true,  sir,  you  have  just  ‘  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,’  as  the  vulgar  saying  is.  But,  sir,  it 
may  appear  strange  to  you,  but  I  likes  to  see,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  doesn’t  like  to  see  a  prosperous 
man.” 

“  How  strange  I”  I  simply  rejoined. 

“  Well,  sir.  I’ll  explain  myself,  if  you’ll 
give  me  your  attention.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  likes  to  look  at  a  well-to-do  individual,  because 
ho  generally  has  a  2)leasing  aj)pearance  ;  for  you 
can  tell  a  man’s  j)rosperity  by  the  lines  of  his 
fiice;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  dislike  to  see  him, 
because  I  have  an  innate,  uncontrollable  contempt 
for  money  and  money-grubbers.” 

“  But  I  consider  that  feeling  highly  improper. 
Wealth  is  generally  regarded  as  a  blessing — not 
as  an  evil.  It  is  not  the  })ossession,  but  the 
inordiiiate  love  of  it  that  can  be  conscientiously 
condemned.” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  have  you  ever  read  Dr. 
Young’s  ‘  Night  Thoughts?’  ” 

“  Well,  I  think  it  is  possible  I  might  have  done 

BO.” 

“Then,  sir,  if  so,  there  you  will  find  that  he  takes 
exactly  the  same  view  as  myself  on  these 
matters.” 

“  Or  rather,”  I  quietly  observed,  “  you  perhaps 
take  a  similar  view  to  what  he  does.” 
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“  Possibly  so,  sir ;  but  I  have  been  an  admirer 
of  Young’s  poems  since  I  was  a  boy.  Now  hear 
his  language : — 


“*  Fortune  is  famous  for  her  numbers  slain, 

The  numbers  small,  which  happiness  can  bear 
Thout;h  various  for  a  while  their  fates  :  at  last 
t)nc  curse  involves  them  all  :  at  Death’s  approach. 
All  reail  their  riches  b.ickwanl  into  loss. 

And  mourn  in  just  proportion  to  their  store.’  ” 


During  the  enthusiastic  recital  of  these  lines, 
I  was  in  unquiet  apprehension  lest  during  the 
operator’s  energetic  clijijtiug  of  my  hair,  he  may 
perchance  ttike  off  a  fragment  of  either  ear  by 
mistake. 

“  Now,  sir,”  he  resumed,  “  them  is  senti¬ 
ments  that  precisely  accords  with  my  own  in¬ 
dividual  views ;  for  as  the  same  poet  says  in 
another  place : — 


“  ‘  What  lhnu;;h  we  wade  in  wealth,  nr  soar  in  fame, 
Earth’s  hijihest  station  ends  in  Here  he  ties  ! 

And  dust  to  dust  concludes  his  noblest  song.'  ” 


“  Those  lines  are  certainly  very  impressive,”  I 
remarked ;  “  but  I  think  they  savour  of  that 
peculiar  melancholy,  which,  like  Jacques  (of 
whom  you  might  have  heard).  Young  delighted  to 
cultivate.” 

But  there’s  another  grand  passage,  sir, 
equal  to  anything  in  Milton,  tho’  I  don't  jtrofess 
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to  be  a  judge,  where  he  compares  life  to  a  flowing 
brook.  It  begins, 

‘“Life  glides  awa^,  Lorenzo  !  like  a  brook 
For  ever  ehungiiig,  uni>erceived  the  change. 

In  the  same  brook  none  ever  bathed  him  twice: 

To  the  siime  life  i  one  ever  twice  awoke. 

We  call  the  brook  the  same;  the  same  we  think 
Our  life,  though  still  more  rapid  in  its  (low; 

Nor  mark  the  march,  irrevocably  lapsed, 

And  mingled  with  the  sea.' 

“  Now,  sir,  them  lines,  I  think,  should  be 
printed  in  gold,  at  least  in  my  humble  opinion 
they  ore  worthy  of  that  honour.  Did  you  ever 
hear  them  before,  sir?” 

“  I  can’t  exactly  stiy  that  I  did.  In  what  Book 
of  the  poem  do  tliey  occur  ?” 

“  Young’s  ‘  Night  Thoughts,’  sir,  is  in  one 
volume.  I  haven’t  the  book  now;  for  I  loan’d  it, 
and  ’twasn’t  returned.” 

“  Exactly  so.  I  should  rather  have  inquired 
under  what  ‘Night’  they  were  to  be  found?” 

“  That  I  can’t  say,  sir,  but  I  have  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts  ’  by  heart  How 
beautifully  it  begins  : — 

“  ‘Tir'd  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
lie,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Wliere  fortune  smiles  ;  the  wretcheil  he  forsakes, 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  dies  from  woe. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear.’ 

That  is  fine,  sir,  very  fine,  at  least  in  my  humble 
estimation.” 
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“  I  am  quite  delighted  to  discover  that  your 
constant  avocation  has  neither  destroyed  your 
appreciation  of  poetry  nor  of  poetical  images.  The 
passage  you  have  just  recited  is  unquestionably 
very  graphic,  and  as  gra[)hic  as  it  is  true— the 
sentiments  therein  embodied  accord  with  human 
experience.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  such  I  b’lievc’s  the  case.  Now  one 
reason  why  I  like  Young  is,  because  ho  is  so 
logical,  and  utters  a  volume  in  a  line.  For 
instance,  how  concise  and  yet  how  copious  his 
remark : — 

“  ‘All,  all  below  in  shadow;  all  above  is  substance.'  " 

All  this  time  the  scissors  were  kept  vigorously 
applied  to  my  hair,  being  only  removed  now  and 
again  to  accord  with  the  itauses  ell'ected  in  the 
quotations.  Sol  made  a  tentative  effort  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  solemn  mood  by  jocosely 
observing  : — 

“  Well,  now,  although  being  what  some  would 
call  sententious  and  epigrammatic,  yet  I  don’t  like 
that  lino.  In  a  j)oetieal  sense,  it  places  the  lesser 
above  the  greater  ;  for  there  is  infinitely  more 
poetry  in  ‘shadow’  than  in  ‘substance.’” 

“  Oh,  sir,  but  it  contains  the  truth,  that's  the 
great  thing  in  my  opinion.  But  perhaps  Dr. 
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Young  explains  his  meaning  more  clearly  in 
another  way,  when  he  observes  : — 

“‘A»  worldly  schemes  resemble  Sibyl’s  leaves 
The  j'ood  inmi’s  days  to  Sibyl's  books  compare, 

In  price  still  risiiiff,  as  in  number  less, 

Inestimable  (jiiite  his  tinal  hour, 

For  that  who  thrones  can  offer,  offer  thrones, 

Insolvent  worlds  the  purchase  cannot  pay.’  " 

‘‘  Yes,  those  lines  are - ” 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  interrupting  you,  but  what 
a  pity  'twas  the  author  of  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts’ 
didn’t  practice  what  he  preached  ?” 

“As  for  that,”  I  replied,  “many  men  commit 
follies  in  tlieir  youtli,  for  which  they  mourn 
during  age,  I  do  not  think  the  poet  Young 
worse  tlian  tlie  majority  of  men,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  better.  Wliat  was  said  of 
Addison  may  be  api)lied  to  Young,  namely,  that 
he  is  one  of  those  men  concerning  whom  it  is 
proper  to  say  ‘nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that 
is  true.’  I  am  aware  that  his  connexion  witli  the 
infamous  Duke  of  Wharton  had  not  a  beneficial 
effect  eitlier  upon  his  mind  or  liis  morals — a  man 
who  having  run  riot  in  all  sorts  of  vice,  and  reck¬ 
lessly  squandered  his  patrimony,  affected  the 
character  of  a  monk,  successfully  played  the 
hypocrite  for  a  time,  then  returned  to  his  old 
courses,  and  at  length  died  at  the  ago  of  thirty- 
two,  when  he  was  buried  for  charity  by  some 
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nornardino  friara  in  tho  convent  of  an  obscure 
Spanish  village.  Young  i)erhnp8,  in  some 
incnsuro,  resembled  his  former  patron — a  strange 
contrast  of  piety  and  'worldliuess,  of  luxury  and 
devotion.” 

“  Them  is  fine  sentiments,  sir  ;  but  for  myself 
I  likes  to  see  the  man  that  lives  right  up  to  his 
belief,  whatever  that  may  be.” 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  a  gaunt,  sallow¬ 
looking  i»ersonage  entered  the  room,  who,  upon 
finding  that  he  could  not  just  then  get  attended  to, 
hastily  withdrew. 

“  I  don’t  much  care  for  waiting  on  that  here  gen¬ 
tleman,”  observed  the  coiffeur^  in  a  low  tone; 
“  he  is  one  of  those  queer  fellows  from  across  the 
American  frontier,  who  believes  in  })hrenology  and 
in  the  raising  of  ghosts.  I  am  told  he’s  making 
a  good  thing  of  it  here  in  a  quiet  way,  though 
the  })eoplo  who  visit  his  sea)ices  (I  think  that’s 
what  they  call  them)  don’t  believe  a  bit  in  him, 
and  only  laughs  in  their  sleeve's.  Still  he  pockets 
the  money,  and  it  strikes  me  that’s  all  he  cares 
about.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  cut  his  hair,  and  my 
hand  trembled  all  the  while.  Somehow  or  other 
I  don’t  like  that  man ;  I  believe  spirit-rapping  to 
be  nothing  but  humbug,  though  I  can’t  say  as 
much  of  ])hrenology.” 

“  Ihen  you  don’t  disbelieve  in  the  latter.  Well 
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it  would  bo  strange  if  you  did,  as  in  your  business 
it  is  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  state  of 
the  poll.” 

“  A  very  witty  observation,  sir — a  very  witty 
observation  indeed.  But,  sir,  you  may  not  think 
it,  but  I  am  a  great  judge  of  heads.” 

“  From  your  particular  calling  I  should  directly 
suppoao  that  you  were.” 

“  I  prides  myself  on  that,  sir.  Now  I  can  tell 
a  clever  man’s  head  and  a  fool's  head  by  a  mere 
touch  of  my  finger;  in  other  words  I  can  readily 
distinguish  a  gentleman  who  has  brains  from 
a  gentleman  who  has  no  brains  at  all,  and  vice 
versa.  Unfortunately,  sir,  tlio  latter  predomi¬ 
nates.” 

Here  I  felt  somewhat  timorous  and  abashed 
lest  an  opinion  should  be  harshly  ]tronounced 
that  may  not  be  exactly  flattering  to  my  vanity, 
or  conformable  to  my  preconceived  notion  of 
myself.  However,  no  judgment  was  passed,  and 
my  fears  were  instantly  removed  by  the  hair¬ 
dresser  continuing : — 

“  I’ll  just  mention  an  example,  if  you’ll  pkaso 
allow  me.  There’s  a  thundering  English  lecturer 
over  here  just  now.  He  has  been  ‘  going’  it  in  tho 
States,  and  has  made  lots  of  money ;  several 
thousand  dollars  I  hear.  Well,  sir,  tho  first 
time  1  cut  Mr.  M J - ’s  hair,  I  took  him 
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directly  to  be  a  clever  man — a  genius  in  fact,  and 
such  he’s  proved  himself  to  be.  But  he  has  a 
singular  forehead,  sir — a  most  singular  forehead, 
sir — never  saw  such  a  foreheafl,  sir;  in  fact  he 
has  trco  horm  growing  right  bang  out  of  it !” 

At  the  mention  of  “the  horns”  I  laughed  out¬ 
right;  which  manifestation  of  feeling  was  con¬ 
strued  as  indicative  of  dissent,  for  the  narrator 
sharply  remarked  : — 

“  It’s  a  positive  fact,  I  assure  you,  sir  ;  I’d  lay 
my  life  on  it,  it’s  a  jiositive  fact.” 

“  Oh,  believe  me,”  I  replied,  “  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  have 
stated ;  it  was  its  singularity,  or  comicality 
rather,  that  induced  me  to  laugh ;  for  it  is  not 
every  man  of  genius  who  can  boast  of  two 
horns.” 

With  the  operation  of  hair-dressing  discon¬ 
tinued  the  discursive  conversation.  Thu  coiffeur 
up]ieared  to  live  up  in  some  measure  to  his 
sentijiicnts  ;  for  unlike  most  others  of  his  trade, 
he  did  not  bother  me  by  jiraising  up  possibly  in¬ 
jurious  “washes,’’  and  other  “requisites  for  the 
toilet,”  or  urging  me  to  jturchase  them.  So 
bidding  him  ‘  good  morning,’ he  jiolitely  bowed 
me  out,  with  all  the  ease,  grace,  and  suavity  of  a 
Frenchman. 

A  short  but  agreeable  ride  of  forty-tliree  miles 
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along  the  beautiful  south-western  margin  of  Lake 
Ontario,  brought  me  to  the  Niagara  Bridge,  just 
within  two  miles  of  the  celebrated  cataract.  I 
had  passed  over  the  wonderful  Suspension  Bridge 
which  spans  the  Niagara  River,  during  the 
preceding  year,  wlien  travelling  into  the  Southern 
States,  but  w'as  grievously  disappointed  upon 
neither  observing  the  mighty  waterfall  itself,  nor 
even  hearing  its  ceaseless  roar,  as  I  had  been  led 
to  exjiect.  Having  been  so  near  to  the  Falls  as 
Hamilton,  and  as  I  was  meditating  a  return  to 
Eurojjo,  in  order  to  gratify  a  longing  which  I 
had  indulged  since  the  days  of  my  boyhood, 
when  1  had  read  about  that  stuj)endous  cataract, 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  rushing 
madly  on  its  course,  undiminished  and  unre¬ 
strained,  I  was  determined  not  to  sutler  such  a 
favourable  oiiportunity  to  i)ass  by  without  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

1  rode  up  to  the  Clifton  House,  but  as  the 
“  season  ”  had  just  terminated,  I  found  that 
magnificent  hotel  closed.  I  was  therefore 
necessitated  to  take  refuge  in  the  Table  Rock 
Hotel,  siruated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Falls.  The  proi)rietor  is  a  Jew,  named  Davis, 
who  appears  to  get  all  ho  can  out  of  the  unwary 
traveller.  The  lower  story  of  the  so-called 
“hotel”  is  set  apart  as  a  store,  w'here  a  variety 
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of  nicknacks,  principally  of  Indian  manufacture, 
are  exposed  for  sale,  at  ridiculously  exorbitant 
charges.  From  the  summit  of  the  house  a  very 
extensive  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  Falls — a 
privilege,  singular  to  say,  for  which  no  money  is 
demanded ! 

I  must  confess  that  like  most  travellers  the 
first  view  of  Niagara  disajtpointed  me.  But  as  I 
strayed  along  the  neighbouring  road,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  watched  with  observant  eye,  hour  after 
hour,  that  terrific  descent  of  impetuous  waters, 
the  more  majestic  did  it  appear.  I  was  perfectly 
alone.  There  was  no  other  visitor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  my  very  isolation  enhanced 
the  magnitude  anil  beauty  of  the  ajipalling  scene 
on  which  I  gazed  with  wonderment  and  dread. 
To  adeipiately  describe  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
Falls  is  more  than  the  most  gifted  pen  can 
accomplish  : — 

“  It  seems 

Searec  lawful  with  nur  erring  li|)S  to  talk 
Familiarly  of  them!" 

The  day  happened  to  be  gloriously  fine,  and  my 
host  congratulated  me  upon  the  ojiportunity  I  en¬ 
joyed  of  witnessing  the  roaring,  rushing,  gushing 
ITilcgethon  of  waters  under  aspects,  influences, 
and  variations  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  such 
harmonious  and  imj)Osing  varititions. 

Having  observed  this  sublime  wonder  of  Nature 
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(fed  by  four  great  lakes  as  they  advance  to  the 
ocean)  from  various  points,  I  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  put  on  a  suit  of  oil-cloth,  and 
go  right  under  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  de¬ 
scent  was  from  the  hotel,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
staircase,  beneath  the  Table  Rock,  which  has 
since  toppled  into  the  boiling  deep.  For  this 
privilege  I  had  to  pay  as  a  matter  of  course.  As 
I  descended  the  creaking  spiral  stair-case,  my 
heart  began  to  pali)itate,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  1  felt  timorous,  although  attended  by  a  guide. 
"When  I  had  got  upon  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  over 
which  the  huge  volumes  of  seething  water  are 
wildly  precipitated,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  in¬ 
describable  awe,  which  had  the  elfect  of  almost 
transfixing  me  to  the  spot.  The  8i)ray  from  the 
overhanging  Fall  was  almost  blinding,  and  the 
narrow,  sharp,  rugged  strip  of  rock  on  which  I 
stood  was  so  slippery  that  it  needed  some  courage 
to  hold  my  footing.  Still,  grasping  firmly  my 
guide’s  hand,  I  advanced  about  twenty  yards,  until 
the  narrow  ridge  of  black,  oozy  limestone  became 
too  circumscribed  for  mo  to  attempt  proceed¬ 
ing  further  with  safety.  One  false  step — the 
slightest  unsteadiness  of  posture — and  the  penalty 
would  have  been  terrible  !  Still  I  was  tempted 
onwards,  desirous  of  entering  the  dark  vista,  or 
cavern,  that  1  could  now  and  again  catch  a  faint 
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glimpse  of;  but  my  careful  guide  drew  me  back, 
cautioning  me  to  “  Beware  I”  I  never  before  so 
keenly  felt  the  insecurity  of  existence,  or  so  vividly 
comprehended  the  narrow  boundary  that  separates 
life  and  death.  From  the  dizzy  eminence  of  two 
hundred  feet  tumbled  down,  in  crescent  form, 
just  over  my  head,  at  the  velocity  of  one  hundred 
million  tons  per  minute,  a  huge  avalanche  of 
seething  waters,  looking  as  solidified  aud  radiant 
as  sapphire,  with  a  dull,  monotonous,  booming 
sound,  like  unto  the  rumblings  of  distant  thun¬ 
der,  when  it  formed  destructive  whirlpools  be¬ 
neath.  The  sight  was  an  impressive  one  ;  one, 
moreover,  never  to  bo  forgotten  from  the  indelible 
record  it  prints  on  the  memory.  Willingly  w'ould 
I  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles  rather  than 
have  foregone  so  glorious  and  entrancing  a 
spectacle,  as  ‘‘  that  great  Altar  of  Nature,  where 
a  misty  incense  is  always  ascending  to  Heaven.’’ 

The  majestic  ai»pearance  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
is  enhanced  by  the  immense  mass  of  waiter  by 
which  they  are  unfailingly  sup;)li(,‘d.  All  the 
discharged  water  of  the  vast  American  lakes — 
seven  hundn'd  miles  in  extent,  and  comprising  an 
urea  of  one  hundred  thousand  s(piare  miles — are 
compressed  before  they  reach  the  cataract  into  a 
narrow  channel,  scarcely  a  mile  wide ;  when  it 
leaps  over  a  precipice  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
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high,  into  a  fathomless  ravine,  with  a  rushing, 
gurgling  sound  that  may  be  distinctly  heard  forty 
miles  distant ;  just  as  the  floating,  gossamer-liko 
haze  that  it  forms  in  mid  air  is  distinctly  observed 
from  Toronto,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  when  the  atmosj)here  is  clear.  The 
river  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  the 
Grand  Fall,  where  the  preei2)ice  curves  in  a 
semicular  form  ;  its  longest  line  taking  an  eastern 
direction.  At  the  Falls  the  waters  expand  the 
entire  width  of  thirteen  hundred  yards,  but 
become  again  contracted  after  they  unite  into  a 
stream  of  loss  than  five  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
Then  the  river  rushes  furiously  on  its  course  along 
a  deep  channel,  cut  during  the  lapse  of  ages  by 
the  force  and  attrition  of  the  stream  itself. 

Goat  Island,  about  five  hundred  yards  broad, 
divides  the  cascade  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  American,  and  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
on  the  Canadian  s.ide,  which  although  fourteen 
feet  less  in  altitude  is  considerably  grander 
and  more  imposing  than  the  other.  The  former 
is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  height ;  while  tiie 
proportions  of  the  latter  are  eighteen  hundred  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  in  per¬ 
pendicular  depth.  The  water  is  much  deeper  on  the 
Canadian  than  on  the  American  side,  which 
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intensifies  the  efiect  as  the  fiood  is  constantly 
broken  up  into  brilliant  columns  of  crispy,  curling 
snow-white  foam,  in  which  the  bright  Iris  plays 
and  the  water  Nymphs  and  Nixies  disport  them¬ 
selves. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  geological  indications 
and  structure  of  the  land  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Falls, 
now  lying  equi-distant  from  each,  must  have 
considerably  receded  from  the  position  they 
formerly  occu})ied.  At  Queenston,  eight  miles 
from  Niagara,  there  is  an  abrupt  declivity,  which 
geologists  regard  as  the  original  site  of  the 
cataract;  altliough  they  do  not  venture  to 
propound  any  opinion  as  to  what  length  of  time 
had  elapsed  before  the  river  began  to  cut  this  vast 
chasm.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
this  recessidu  is  still  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
yards  every  forty  years,  and  that  in  process  of 
time  they  will  reach  Lake  Erie,  which  being  only 
seventy  feet  in  depth,  will  consequently  become 
j)erfectly  drained.  During  the  winter  season  I 
am  intbrme<l  that  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
observe  myriads  of  wild  ducks  swimming  down  the 
Rapids  some  distance  above  the  edge  of  the  Falls, 
then  nimbly  descending  on  the  unrullled  sheet  of 
the  cataract,  until  it  reaches  its  extreme  circular 
verge,  or  half  its  descent,  when  they  suddenly 
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take  wing,  as  if  in  dismay,  fly  round  to  the  place 
on  the  Rapids  which  they  previously  occupied,  but 
only  again  to  renew  their  defiance  of  the  terrific 
waters,  which — 

“  Headlong  plunge  and  writhe  in  agony." 

Adequately  to  describe  this  mighty  wonder  of 
nature,  is  what  no  pen,  however  gifted,  can 
accomplish.  To  paint  it  would  be  a  task  as  over¬ 
whelming  as  itself.  “  To  form  a  faint  idea,”  said 
Governor  Morris,  “  of  the  great  cataract  of 
Niagara,  fancy  to  yourself  the  Frith  of  Forth 
rushing  wrathfully  down  a  deep  descent,  leaping 
in  foam  over  a  perpendicular  rock  one  hundred 
and  seventy-live  feet  high,  then  flowing  away  in 
the  substance  of  milk,  from  a  vast  basin  of 
emerald.  You  will  then  have  some  notion  of  the 
unparalleled,  the  petrifying  feelings  with  which 
these  Falls  inspire  the  beholder.  Nothing  but  the 
eye  of  man  must  see  this  miracle  to  comprehend 
it,  or  the  influence  it  produces.” 

This  wonderful  scene  is  environed  by  lofty 
banks  of  the  most  rugged  description,  and  by 
immense  forests,  which  add  greatly  to  its  general 
grandeur.  A  little  further  down  the  stream  is  the 
“whirlpool,”  which,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  roaring 
waters  above  it,  winds  its  eddying  current,  and 
bids  bold  defiance  to  the  daring  navigator.  The 
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obstruction  to  navigation  offered  by  the  Niagara 
River  has  been  effectually  overcome  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was  begun  in 
1824,  and  com])leted  four  years  afterwards,  at  a 
cost  of  five  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  By  this  means  a  passage  has  been  opened 
up  for  the  produce  of  the  Far  West  into  Lake 
Ontario,  and  from  thence  to  the  Atlantic. 

One  mile  distant  from  the  Falls  is  the  village 
of  Drummondville.  Although  possessing  but 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  it  is  still  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  as  well  as  historic  importance. 
It  oecupit's  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  ground 
of  Lundy’s-Lane.  Two  miles  beyond  the  mighty 
cataract  is  the  incorj)orated  village  of  Chippewa, 
built  on  either  side  of  the  Welland  River,  at  its 
junction  with  Niagara.  Here  one  of  the  largest 
foundries  in  Canada  is  established  ;  ships  are 
built,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures  are  success¬ 
fully  carried  on.  In  this  locality  the  first  grist 
mill  was  erected  in  the  year  1785.  Previously 
the  white  settlers  prepared  their  flour  by 
pounding  the  grain  in  a  hollow  scooped  out  in 
a  log,  and  afterwards  sifting  it  in  an  Indian 
sieve.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  first  white  settlements  were  made  along 
the  banks  of  tho  Niagara  River,  when  a  few 
hardy  disbanded  Volunteers  struck  the  first  blow 
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to  reclaim  that  part  of  Canada  from  its  native 
wilds.  During  the  war  with  America,  in  1812, 
the  country  was  several  times  in  the  enemy’s 
possession;  so  that  in  1815,  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  inhabitants  had  nearly  the  same 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  effecting  a  settlement, 
only  that  their  lands  were  cleared.  Their  houses 
had  been  either  burnt  or  plundered,  and  all  their 
cattle  destroyed ;  so  that  the  Loyalists  had  to 
commence  anew,  with  that  strong  arm  and 
unwavering  heart  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-yaxon  and  the  Teutonic  race. 
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Manner!  and  CuitoinR  Correspond  with  tho  DifTerent Natlonalitlea 
— Viclegitudea  of  Old  French  Families — Tlie  Xohleime  and  the 
JiovrgivUle — First  Kn^lish  Kettlors — Nomt-de-nique  Applied 
to  Thom  by  tlie  llahitaui — Rcjiard  of  the  Indians  for  tlie 
Scotch — "liar"  Life — "  Uolly’s” — Story  of  Ethan  Allan’s 
Stupid  ExiH;dition  against  Montreal — Love  of  Expenditure 
—  Keeping  Up  Appearances — The  Canadian  Ladies’  Fonilness 
for  Finery — Uambling  and  Gamblers  —  I’leasuro  Parties  in 
Winter — Skating-Rinks,  Sleighing,  and  Carrioling — Perils 
Attending  Sleighing  —  French  Canadian  Boatmen  —  A 
P'avouritc  Chaiiiiou — Position  of  the  African  in  Canada — 
Journalism — Absence  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Tastes— Moral 
and  Religious  Character  of  the  People. 


The  liabits,  ctistoins,  niul  nnm.somcnts  of  the 
Canailinn  pooj)lo  tire  of  a  viirietl  cliaractor,  and  iii 
Bomo  inoasuro  corre.sitond  witli  the  nationality  of 
the  (liflerent  settlers.  In  a  new  cohaiy  one  race 
never  so  freelv  anuil'faniates  with  another  as  to 
entirely  i^niore  the  ciistoins  and  usti^a's  which 
appertain  to  tlie  country  of  their  progenitors. 

The  remarkable  vicissitudes  which  have  occurred 
in  some  of  the  old  French  families  of  Quebec 
would  no  doubt  bo  interesting  to  Sir  Edmund 
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Burke,  and  those  who,  like  him,  take  a  pleasure  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  sensational  reading.  For¬ 
merly  the  noblesse  constituted  the  leading  people, 
having  been  induced,  by  large  grants  of  lauds 
and  donatives  of  imi)ortant  privileges,  to  be¬ 
come  settlers  in  the  new  territory.  But  when 
the  country  was  conquered  l)y  England,  many  of 
this  class  returned  to  France.  8ueli  as  remained, 
however,  endeavoured  to  uidiold  the  dignity  of 
their  caste,  althoiigli  possessing  very  scanty 
resources.  Regarding  the  occupation  of  a 
mercliant  with  disdain,  and  us  derogatory  to 
their  preconceived  dignity,  they  would  i)ur- 
sue  no  avocation,  so  they  quickly  fell  into 
grievous  poverty,  and  their  chiblrcn  were  con¬ 
sequently  brought  up  without  education  or 
industrious  habits.  Meanwhile  the  bouiujeoisle — 
many  of  whom  had  been  wild  reckless  soldiers — 
then  a  frugal  and  cautious  race,  influenced  by 
the  excellent  example,  spirit,  and  ideas  of  the 
English  settlers,  laboured  so  successfully  ns  to 
have  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Hence  they 
were  enabled  to  occiq))'  more  important  positions, 
and  give  a  better  education  to  their  children,  than 
those  who  were  their  superiors  in  rank.  While 
the  higher  class  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in 
the  social  scale,  the  French  i)opulation  had 
become  transformed  from  a  set  of  idle  and 
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desperate  adventurers,  bent  upon  making  sudden 
and  golden  fortunes,  into  a  prudent,  plodding, 
steadily  industrious  race,  with  whom  the  ruined 
remnants  of  the  noble  families  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  mingle,  and  become  allied. 

The  settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  not  favourably  received  by  the  habitans. 
They  were  called  by  the  otTeiisivo  but  ingenious 
appellation  of  Bas  ae  Sole,  owing  to  their  not 
wearing  any  stockings.  It  was  quite  customary 
upon  emigrants  being  observed  entering  port,  for 
the  Canadians  to  exclaim,  Tiens  voild  ^^nc  cargai- 
son  (le  lias  do  Soie  tjui  arrive!"  The  Indians, 
strange  to  say,  had  not  one  half  the  antipathy  to 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  that  the  French  Canadians 
entertained  for  the  English.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
tribes  regardeil  the  Highlanders  as  favourably  as 
they  did  their  own  i)eoj)le,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Scotch  “  Savats,”  both  in  person  and  in 
language,  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
themselves.  The  French  Canadians,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  used  to  designate  them  by  a  term  more 
grajihic  than  elegant,  “  Xcs  Ecossais  Sauvages." 
Nor  were  the  Americans  regarded  much  more 
fiivourably ;  for  Jean  Baptiste  used  generally 
to  8i)eak  of  them  with  mauvaise  plaisanterie  as 
“  Sacre  Yankee  Crapo"  or  “  D - d  Yankee 
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toads  1”  not  by  any  means  a  flatterln^'  distinction. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  half-breeds,  who 
are  not  the  offspring  of  Frenchmen,  generally  owe 
their  paternity  to  the  Scotch. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  of 
every  city  and  town  resort  to  the  public  “  bars  ” 
as  a  means  of  recreation.  These  consist  of 
spacious,  and  occasionally  elegantly  fitted  up 
rooms,  where  people  stray  during  all  hours  of  the 
day,  but  more  especially  in  the  evening.  Hero 
mutual  friends  and  strangers  meet,  converse, 
and  frecpiently  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  either 
standing  up,  sitting  in  cliairs,  or  reclining  on 
couches.  Sometimes  the  rooms  become  so 
crowded  that  there  is  difliculty  in  maldng  one's 
way  to  the  “bar,^’  where  showily-dressed  male 
attendants,  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  perform  the 
mysteries  appertaining  to  their  office.  The 
variety  of  drinks  concocted  and  compounded  at 
these  “bars”  exceeds  my  powers  of  enumeration. 
All  I  know  is  that  some  of  them  are  elaborately 
prepared  ;  that  they  are  sapid,  exceedingly  plea¬ 
sant,  and  rather  expensive.  Very  few  persons 
“  liquor  ”  by  themselves.  A  group  of  people  is 
generally  assembled,  who  drink  each  other’s 
health,  and  touch  one  another’s  glasses  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  friendship,  with  all  the  gushing  fervour 
of  Heidelberg  students. 
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It  18  not  regarded  in  the  slightest  degree 
derogatory  to  character  for  any  gentleman  to  take 
refreshment  at  common  “  bars.”  I  have  myself 
imbibed  at  these  places  with  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  judges,  British  officers,  and  even  clergy¬ 
men.  Still  I  could  perceive  that  there  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  entertained  by  the  best  society  against 
such  customary  resorts ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  more  or  less  morally  in¬ 
jurious.  Citizens,  and  especially  travellers,  have 
no  other  way  of  passing  their  time  but  in  straying 
to  and  fro,  from  one  hotel-bar  to  another. 
Acquaintances  and  strangers  encounter  each 
other,  introductions  take  place  in  a  free-and-easy 
manner,  and  there  is  a  strong  tem])tation  to  over¬ 
leap  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  rush  into 
excess.  But  even  this  does  not  embrace  the 
worst  feature  of  a  practice  for  which  there  really 
seems  no  remedy.  Quarrels  and  altercations 
occasionally  take  jdace  ;  much  time  and  money 
are  un})rofitably  wasted ;  and  a  habit  is  fostered 
wdiich  has  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  many 
a  young  man’s  character  and  prospects. 

The  “bar-room”  is  the  sure  and  profitable 
resort  of  every  Yankee  charlatan  who  has  a 
passion  for  a  vagabond  life,  and  likes  to  make  an 
ample  living  without  the  disadvantage  of  hard 
work.  One  of  this  class  of  uneducated  pretenders 
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I  have  repeatedly  noticed  clearing  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  in  less  than  an  hour,  while  professing 
to  delineate  character  by  manipulating  foolish 
people’s  heads.  The  fee  in  each  case  was  one 
dollar  ;  and  the  unfortunate  individual  who  con¬ 
sented  to  the  swindle,  had  generally  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  having  his  assumed  phrenological  develop¬ 
ments  revealed  to  a  critical  public  assembly,  when 
perhaps  the  organic  indications  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  his  favour.  But  the  more  adverse  tlie 
analysis,  the  greater  fun  was  elicited,  and  the  more 
dupes  were  dis])oscd  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
digital  ordeal. 

The  most  select  but  least  pretentious  public- 
bar  in  Canada  is  “  Dolly’s,”  in  Montreal.  The 
proprietor  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  resided 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  in  our  dependency, 
and  whose  personal  appearance  is  as  singular  as 
his  eccentricities  are  remarkable.  Here  officers  of 
the  Guards,  judges,  and  some  of  the  leading  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  city  daily  congregate.  Conversation 
is  indulged  in,  and  sometimes,  when  a  party  of 
friends  happen  to  meet,  various  interesting 
stories  are  told  connected  with  the  colony,  with 
which  possibly  the  narrators  have  been  })ersonally 
mixed  up.  The  following  pithy  account  of  Ethan 
Allan’s  famous  raid  on  Montreal  was  related 
one  evening  before  a  few  friends,  by  an  American 
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who  had  takeu  part  in  the  ridiculous  affray : — 
Ethan  had  just  made  an  incursion  from  Vermont, 
and  was  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  was  heard 
to  observe : — 

“  ‘  Over  with  you  now,  boys,’  said  old  Ethan, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  ns  a  boat  crowded  with 
his  men  rapidly  puslied  off  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 

‘  Over  with  ye,  and  keep  (piiet,  or  by  jabers 
ye’ll  have  devilish  warm  work  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Aye,  aye,  Curnell,’  was  eagerly  responded 
from  the  boat  as  it  dashed  heavily  through  the 
water. 

“  Upon  the  bank  solemnly  stood  the  com¬ 
mander  and  the  remnant  of  his  band,  while  they 
watched  the  slow  and  toilsome  progress  of  the 
skiff,  until  the  darkness  of  the  night  concealed  it 
from  their  view.  The  fitfid  and  gusty  night- 
breeze  caused  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  oars 
to  be  heard  at  intervals. 

“  ‘  Well,  boys,'  said  Ethan,  as  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance,  ‘  I  guess  we've  got  a  darn 
hard  job  before  us  ;  but  we’ll  let  those  rascally 
red  coats  know  that  we’re  the  size  for  it.’ 

“‘Sartin,  Curnell,’  responded  a  tall,  wiry 
green-mountain  boy  at  his  elbow;  ‘you  may 
depend  your  life  on  the  Varrnounters.  They 
war’nt  born  in  the  woods,  I  guess,  to  be  scared  at 
blind  owls ;  but  I’ll  tell  you  what,  I  don’t  like 
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these  ’ere  Canady  chaps.  I’d  give  ’em  all  slick 
for  half  their  number  of  true-blue  Varmountcrs.’ 

“  ‘  The  devil  you  would  I’  said  a  strapping 
Canadian,  turning  on  the  last  speaker.  ‘  If  it 
war’nt  for  making  a  dainm’d  rumpus  I’d  pretty 
soon  learn  you  better  manners.’ 

“  ‘  Be  darn’d  to  you  and  come  on  then,’ 
retorted  the  unflinching  mountaineer,  putting 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  defiance.  ‘  I  guess  I 
could  quick  lick  a  dozen  like  ye.’ 

“  In  a  moment  the  uj)lifted  arm  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  was  violently  struck  down  by  a  hardy  blow 
from  Ethan. 

“  ‘  What !’  he  impassionately  exclaimed,  ‘  are 
ye  for  fighting?  By  Heaven,  ye’ll  have  full 
enough  of  that  before  to-morrow’s  sun  appears  in 
the  sky  I  and  as  for  you,  iMike  Hunter,’  turning 
to  one  of  his  townsmen,  ‘  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
your  rascally  palavering,  or  ’ — clenching  his 
brawncy  fist — ‘  I’ll  darn  soon  chuck  you  clean 
into  the  river.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  jist  as  you  say,  Curnell,’  coolly 
responded  the  soldier,  naturally  chagrined  at 
the  rough  reproof  of  bis  officer.  ‘  But  hang  me 
if  I  don’t  think  I’m  right,  arter  all.’ 

“  ‘  Silence,  darn  you,’  vociferously  shouted  the 
commander. 

“  Knowing  the  stern  and  resolute  mood  of  the 
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Colonel  a  breathless  silence  ensued,  when  the 
sound  of  oars  was  again  heard,  and  a  faint  dark 
object  appeared  moving  on  the  river. 

“  ‘  Who  goes  there  ?’  eagerly  demanded 
Ethan,  in  a  sharp,  harsh  voice;  ‘friend  or 
enemy  ?’ 

“‘Joe  Cady,’  was  the  laconic  but  expressive 
answer. 

“  ‘  ’Tis  the  boat,’  said  Ethan.  ‘  Now,  my  men, 
make  yourselves  ready,  for  we  must  go  all  right 
straight  aboard.’ 

“A  few  moment 8  and  the  bout  touched  the 
land,  when  out  of  it  quietly  steps  a  fine  rough- 
featured  fellow,  who  insinuatingly  observed  : — 

“  ‘  Have  you  got  a  droj)  of  quiet  comfort  for  a 
body?’  at  the  same  time  dropping  his  tobacco 
quid  into  the  river. 

“  ‘  Holloa  there !’  responded  the  Colonel, 
vociferously.  ‘  Bring  out  the  rum  bottle.’ 

“  Ethan  first  drank  long  and  lustily.  He  then 
quickly  passed  it  to  Cady,  who  in  turn  handed 
the  bottle  to  his  mates. 

“  ‘  Arc  ye  ready  ?’  anxiously  demanded  the 
commander. 

“‘Ay  ay,  sartin,  Curnell,’  was  the  quick 
response  of  the  band,  whose  spirits  were  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  imbibation. 

“  ‘  All  hands  then  tumble  in  right  nimble,’ 
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said  Ethan,  seating  himself  first  in  the  boat, 
into  which  he  was  speedily  followed  by  his  men. 
‘  Off,  off,  and  be  darn’d  to  you,”  he  shouted ; 
‘  here’s  for  Montreal,  or  a  turf  jacket’ 

“  ‘  Amen  !  Amen  !’  ejaculated  a  dozen  voices, 
as  the  boat  ploughed  deeply  into  the  waters. 

“  A  long  silence  succeeded,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  growl  from  old  Ethan,  wlio  sat  right 
at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  upright,  solid,  and  stolid 
as  a  pillar,  the  grim  outline  of  his  countenance 
just  visible  in  the  star-light.  Leisure  vvas  now 
afforded  him  to  reflect  coolly  on  the  hazard  of  his 
daring  enterprise ;  and  had  the  light  been 
stronger,  his  coin])anions  might  have  witnessed 
the  struggle  of  his  feelings — the  alternate  sun¬ 
shine  and  shadow  which  passed  over  his  rugged 
features,  at  one  moment  lighting  them  up  with 
hope,  and  the  next  flinging  over  them  the  sombre 
hue  of  despair. 

“  The  boat  ground  heavily  on  the  shore.  Ethan 
and  his  party  disembarked  in  silence,  nnd 
proceeded  to  join  their  companions.  Orders  were 
then  issued  for  sentinels  to  be  posted  some 
distance  off  to  intercept  all  who  should  attempt 
to  pass  or  rci)ass.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  just 
making  his  first  faint  ajipearanco  in  the  heavens. 
Impatience  and  anxiety  became  visible  in  the 
countenance  of  Ethan.  He  strode  rapidly  back- 
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wards  and  forwards ;  now  cursing  such  of  his 
men  as  happened  to  cross  his  way  ;  then  starting 
wildly,  as  the  morning  breeze  brought  to  his  ear 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  town,  w'here  as  yet  no 
sign  of  alarm  appeared  visible. 

“A  solitary  individual  w’as  now  observed 
stealing  round  the  eminence,  behind  which  the 
Colonel  and  his  band  were  stationed.  lie  proved 
to  bo  one  of  their  conij)anions,  wdio  had  just 
returned  from  the  other  side  of  the  Island. 

“  ‘  "What  news  from  Brown  ?’  impetuously 
demanded  Ethan,  suddenly  checking  his  lengthy 
strides. 

“  ‘  lie  han’t  come  yet,’  responded  the  mes¬ 
senger. 

“  ‘  Not  yet?’  emj)hatically  repeated  the  irasci¬ 
ble  commander  in  a  tone  indicative  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  rage. 

“  ‘  No,  Curnell,  and  we’ve  got  into  a  darn’d 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  I  guess,’  replied  the  fellow; 
‘  them  I'laugy  Montrealers  wdll  drive  us  right 
clean  into  tho  river.’ 

“  ‘  To  tho  devil  wdth  you,  you  cursed  scare¬ 
crow  !’  roared  Ethan,  savage  with  rage ;  ‘  I  could 
whip  a  regiment  of  ’em  myself.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  you  could,  I  ’spose,’  retorted  tho  other, 
W’ith  sly  humour,  placing  a  wicked  emphasis 
upon  tho  first  j)ersonal  pronoun  ;  ‘  but  I’ve  heard 
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it  said  that  Brag  was  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast 
was  better.' 

“  Fortunately  for  the  speaker  Ethan  did  not  over¬ 
hear  this  remark,  something  more  serious  having 
attracted  his  attention.  The  quick  roll  of  the 
enemy’s  drum  fixed  every  eye  upon  their  fortress. 
A  moment  more,  and  a  dasliing  column  of  British 
infantry  made  their  appearance,  when  tlie  Lion 
of  St.  George  swayed  heavily  to  the  breeze. 

“An  almost  breathless  silence  ensued  tlirough- 
out  the  little  band  of  adventurers,  as  the  firm 
and  disciplined  enemy  bore  down  upon  them 
with  a  movement  rapid  but  regular.  Even  old 
Ethan  himself  seemed  paralyzed  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  sj)ectacle,  and  without  issuing  a  word 
of  command,  stood  gazing  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance  upon  the  imposing  array  before  him. 

“  ‘  To  the  boats !  to  the  boats !  there  is  a 
thousand  of  ’em !’  rang  wildly  and  dismayedly 
from  a  dozen  voices. 

“  ‘  Shut  your  clam-shells,  every  darn’d  man  of 
ye  I’  bellowed  Ethan,  mock-heroically  brandish¬ 
ing  a  huge  horse-pistol.  ‘  The  first  man  that 
turns  his  back  on  the  red-coats  shall  smell  gun¬ 
powder.’ 

“  There  was  a  sort  of  Don  Quixotism  about 
his  movements  that  bordered  strongly  on  the 
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ridiculous ;  nevertheless  the  summary  order 
delivered  by  him  had  the  desired  effect 

“  Every  one  perceived  the  impossibility  of 
crossing  the  river ;  so  being  in  a  manifest  ‘  fix  ’ 
they  yielded  to  the  necessity,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  immediate  encounter.  Each  rifle  was 
carefully  examined  ;  the  rum-bottle  freely  circu¬ 
lated  ;  and  having  taken  a  fresh  8U})[)ly  of  tobacco 
quids,  those  fool-hardy  fellows,  myself  amongst 
the  rest,  awaited  tlie  onset  of  the  I'ritisliers, 

“‘Mind  you  stand  your  ground,  boys,’  said 
their  leader,  as  a  party  of  I'ritish  soldiers  moved 
towards  them  from  tho  main  body,  at  double 
quick  time. 

“  ‘  Let  ’em  come  on  and  be  darn’d,’  said  a  tall 
resolute  young  fellow  at  his  side.  ‘  Only  give  us 
the  word,  Curnell,’  and  he  dropped  his  rifle 
signiflearifly  to  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 

“  ‘  Fire  I’  shouted  the  British  officer. 

“  ‘  0  (i(A  I’  excl.aimed  the  young  man,  as  the 
blaze  of  the  musketry  flashed  full  in  his  face, 

‘  I'm  a  dead  man  .”  He  staggered — the  rifle  fell 
from  his  hands  ;  he  drojiped  dead  at  the  feet  of 
his  commander. 

“  Etlion's  followers  shrank  back  from  the 
ghastly  spectacle.  Tliey  had  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  their  comrade  -  they  had  seeu  for  the 
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first  time  the  horrible  struggles  of  a  life 
extinguished  by  violence,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  powerful  example  of  their  leader  could  have 
roused  them  to  resistance. 

“  ‘  Fire  and  brimstone !’  ejaculated  Ethan,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  in  their  ears  like  the 
rumblings  of  an  earthquake.  ‘  Why  don’t  you 
let  'em  have  it?’ 

“  The  fire  of  the  Britishers  was  now  returned 
with  considerable  etTect,  for  several  were  seen  to 
stagger  and  fall.  As  the  number  of  combatants 
increased  the  field  of  action  was  enlarged,  and 
every  rook,  and  tree,  and  fence  became  a  citadel. 
Ethan’s  ])arty  rapidly  diminished ;  several  were 
killed  on  the  spot;  others  were  placed  hum  de 
combat^  while  others  again,  myself  amongst  the 
rest,  sought  safety  in  flight ;  a  good  run  being 
better  than  a  bad  stand  any  day. 

“  Poor  old  Ethan  was  literally  left  alone.  An 
officer  of  the  enemy  pressed  closely  upon  him. 
Both  levelled  and  discharged  their  pieces  at  the 
same  moment,  but  without  effect.  Ethan,  who 
saw  that  his  escape  w'as  hopeless,  resigned  his 
sword  to  the  Britisher,  but  not  without  invoking 
upon  the  enemy  his  bitterest  curses.  Thus  ended  * 
the  famous  but  ill-timed  expedition  of  Ethan 
Allan  against  Montreal.” 

Among  the  people  of  Canada  West,  one 
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observes,  in  some  respects,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  their  American  neighbours ;  and  this  becomes 
the  more  perceptible  in  proportion  as  one 
approaches  the  frontier.  Still,  the  Canadian  has 
many  virtues  and  excellent  traits  of  character  not 
possessed  by  the  Yankee,  being  generous, 
hospitable,  ingenuous,,  and  creditably  free  from 
certain  low  vices,  which,  according  to  the  eccentric 
author  of  “  Clarion,”  prevail  to  a  disgraceful  and 
humiliating  degree  in  Nortliern  cities.  llis 
worst  failings  consist  in  a  love  for  profuse  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  extravagant 
tastes,  which  too  frecpiently  induce  him  to  live 
far  beyond  his  means.  Wliilo  travelling  through 
Upper  Canada,  I  casually  met  with  my  friend 
Baron  Boilleau,  of  Quebec,  in  one  of  the  West¬ 
ern  cities.  A  mutual  accpiaintance  invited  us 
both  to  dinner,  which  hospitality  we  accepted. 
The  mansion  of  our  host  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  the  dinner  and 
wines  were  certainly  unexceptionable.  Some  time 
afterwards,  while  conversing  with  the  Baron  on 
the  habits  of  the  Canadians,  he  remarked  : — 

“  You  remember  where  we  dined  together  the 
other  day  ?  Now  you  would  naturally  suppose 

that  the  Honourable  I\Ir.  A - was  a  wealthy 

man,  judging  from  his  elegant  mansion  and  the 
capital  dinner  he  gave  us.” 
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“  Most  assuredly,  such  is  my  impression.” 

“  Well  then,  you  are  signally  mistaken.  That 
gentleman  possesses  very  slender  resources;  in 
fact,  he  lives  upon  credit.” 

“  Nonsense,  Baron,”  I  remarked ;  “  no  one 
could  possibly  keep  up  appearances  of  that  kind 
for  any  length  of  time.” 

“  But  such  is  the  case,  I  assure  you.  And  what 
is  stranger  still,  the  fact  is  well  known.  People 
can  do  in  Canada  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.” 

The  story  naturally  surprised  me  ;  but  I  ascer¬ 
tained  afterwards  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
was  but  the  representative  of  a  numerous  class, 
who  contrive  to  make  a  great  show  out  of  scanty 
means ;  in  other  words  who  “  live  upon  credit.” 

Some  of  the  faults  long  ago  attributed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kalm  to  the  “  ladies  of  Canada,”  are  still 
perceptible  amongst  them.  They  are  rather  in¬ 
ordinately  addicted  tc  a  love  of  show  and  finery; 
are  arrogant  in  manner,  and  somewhat  indolent 
in  their  habits.  Although  fond  of  admiration 
and  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  ])ublic  places, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  modest  and  virtuous  in 
a  superlative  degree.  Their  primary  defici¬ 
ency  consists  in  their  want  of  education.  To 
a  European  traveller  this  defect  becomes  pain¬ 
fully  apparent;  nor  do  they  even  j)ossess  those 
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artificial  accomplishments  which  partially  suc¬ 
ceed  in  concealing  the  absence  of  mental  cul¬ 
ture.  In  Lower  Canada,  as  of  yore,  a  French 
Canadian  girl  of  eighteen  is  considered  badly  off 
if  she  cannot  at  least  enumerate  twenty  lovers. 

On  occasions  of  public  or  private  balls,  the 
ladies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  endeavour  to 
rival  each  other  in  the  gaudiness,  if  not  rich¬ 
ness,  of  their  attire.  I  was  invited  to  several 
public  bulls  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  invariably  found  the  ladies  profusely 
dressed  and  decorated.  Shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  Quebec,  I  was  jjolitely  asked  to  a  parliament¬ 
ary  ball,  at  Russell  House,  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  During  the 
evening  an  English  clergyman,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  stationed  in  Canada,  observed  to 
me : — 

“  You  perceive  how  exquisitely  the  ladies  are 
attired.  I  8ui)pose  you  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  encountering  such  a  galaxy  of  elegance  and 
beauty  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  cannot  say,”  I  rejoined ;  “  not 
having  wasted  a  thought  in  making  conqjarisons, 

I  took  no  particular  notice  of  any  distinction 
between  the  Canadian  ladies  and  my  country¬ 
women  at  home.” 

“  Pardon  me,  but  I  merely  drew  your  attention 
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because  I  was  apprehensive  you  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  we  only  wore  Jig-leaves  in  this  reluote 
part  of  the  world  !  ” 

Tlie  idea  was  amusing;  and  possibly  because 
it  generally  obtains,  the  Canadian  ladies  are  given 
to  display  their  combined  finery  and  charms  more 
etfectively  when  they  expect  to  encounter  strangers 
from  the  Old  Country,  so  that  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression  may  bo  formed  of  them. 

In  Lower  Canada  especially  the  higher  classes 
seem  to  ignore  some  of  those  moral  principles 
which  govern  society  in  other  countries.  Now,  in 
England  a  “  black  leg,”  or  professional  gambler, 
would  be  obnoxious  to  most  people,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  would  be  regarded  as  outside  the  limits 
of  respectable  citizenship.  The  laws  are  stringent 
against  gamblers  and  gambling,  and  the  former  if 
detected  in  their  nefarious  practices  are  treated  as 
criminals,  and  suffer  punishment  accordingly.  In 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  Quebec,  notorious 
“  black-legs  ”  thrive  immenselv.  Some  of  them 

O  V 

live  permanently  in  first-class  hotels,  move 
amongst  respectable  people,  while  their  wives  are 
politely  addressed  by  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
and  even  by  ladies,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  those 
establishments,  and  not  only  so,  but  are  walked 
with  and  talked  to  in  public  resorts.  It  does  not 
signify  whether  the  individuals  in  question  bo 
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known  to  follow  gambling  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood*,  or  that  their  victims  could  be  counted  by 
the  score.  While  in  Quebec  two  notorious  “black 
legs  ”  were  pointed  out  to  me,  whose  personal 
history  would  be  as  startling  as  the  incidents  of  a 
French  romance.  One  went  by  the  nom-de-nique 
of  “  The  Doctor,”  owing,  it  was  said,  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  in  early  life  been  groom  to  an  Army  physician, 
although  originally  but  an  Irish  stable-boy.  This 
man  had  so  fur  improved  his  i)Osition  and  fortune 
as  to  have  got  into  the  Town  Council.  He  was, 
however,  considered  a  respectable  member  of  a 
disreputable  craft,  inasmuch  as  he  never  repu¬ 
diated  what,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  are  designa¬ 
ted  “just”  claims.  Through  these  two  men,  it 
was  alleged,  that  an  oflicer  of  one  of  the  regiments 
in  garrison  lost  in  one  night  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  the  foolish  young  man  had  to 
leave  for  England  very  (piickly,  where  he  pro¬ 
bably  sold  out  of  the  service.  Several  similar 
occurrences  took  place  during  iny  residence  in 
Quebec. 

The  winter,  which  commences  generally  about 
Christmas  and  ends  in  April,  is  the  chief  season 
of  idleness  and  enjoyment.  Then  trade  and  farm¬ 
ing  operations  become  necessarily  suspended,  and 
with  such  intcrru})tion  begins  a  course  of  pro¬ 
tracted  out-door  i)leasures.  These  consist  of 
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fashionable  routs,  pic-nic  parties  (where  each 
guest  sometimes  brings  his  dish),  skating  in 
rinks,  and  sleighing.  Some  of  the  skating-rinks 
are  well  constructed  (such  as  that  at  Montreal), 
and  cost  considerable  sums  of  money.  They  are 
exquisitely  fitted  up,  and  at  the  njipointed 
season  become  highly  imposing  from  the  com¬ 
bined  efiect  of  brilliancy  and  beauty  presented  to 
the  gaze  of  the  8j)ectator.  Sleighing,  however,  is 
the  chief  and  favourite  diversion.  Out-door 
amusements  become  a  relief  from  the  closely  pent- 
up  residences  of  the  Canadians,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  oppressive  atmosphere  engendered  by 
heated  stoves  and  double  windows,  it  is  ditficnlt 
to  respire  with  comfort.  Besides,  as  the  cold  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Upper  Canada  particularly  is  more 
pleasant  than  painful,  it  but  adds  to  the  zest  of 
enjoyment.  Such  a  degree  of  cold  as  prevails 
during  winter  in  Canada  could  not  be  borne  in 
this  country.  There  the  severe  frost  becomes 
tempered  by  a  pure  exhilarating  atmosj)here,  and 
the  remarkable  absence  of  severe  winds,  which 
would  otherwise  render  the  cold  intolerable.  The 
habilaDt,  however,  bears  uncomplainingly  the 
piercing  blast, 

“  IlreastH  tlic  keen  air,  and  carolit  as  lie  goes 

and  passes  from  his  heated  domicile,  wherein  the 
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temperature  is  90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  into  the 
open  air,  where  the  thermometer  is  frequently 
30  degrees  helow  zero,  without  any  apparent 
sensibility  of  the  change. 

Occasionally  serious  accidents  occur  while  driv¬ 
ing  upon  the  snow  over  frozen  rivers  or  lakes 
in  sleighs  or  carrioles.  Pleasure  parties  sud¬ 
denly  become  cngulplied  without  the  slightest 
premonitory  warning  of  their  danger,  when 
very  strenuous  exertions  become  necessary  in 
order  to  save  their  lives.  Their  first  object  is  to 
make  sure  their  footing  upon  the  strong  ice, 
w’hen  they  immediately  seize  hold  of  a  noose 
attached  to  the  sinking  horse’s  neck,  which  they 
pull — pull  —  remorselessly  pull  with  all  their 
might,  until  the  poor  animal  is  almost  strangled. 
When  his  breathing  becomes  thus  checked,  he 
rises  at  once  gently  to  the  surface,  and  is  hauled 
on  to  the  ice.  So  soon  as  the  noose  is  relaxed 
respiration  becomes  restored  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  horse  canters  on  the  snow  as 
nimbly  as  before.  These  processes  of  emersion 
and  semi-strangulation  not  unfrequently  take 
place  several  times  during  one  day. 

The  French  Canadian  boatmen  seem  to  be  a 
happy,  devil-may-care  sort  of  fellows,  who  do  not 
allow  the  thought  for  to-morrow  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  their  enjoyment  of  to-day.  They 
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sing  in  concert  very  plaintively ;  and  some  of 
their  favourite  ballads  are  highly  pathetic.  One 
day  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  to  take  an 
excursion  in  a  canoe,  manned  by  half-a  dozen  of 
these  thoughtless  people.  Upon  sailing  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  as  they  warmed  to  their  work, 
they  commenced  singing  the  following  chanson ; 
and  so  prettily  was  it  executed  that  the  effect  was 
most  exhilarating.  There  is  very  little  merit 
either  in  the  poetry  or  in  the  story,  but  the  song 
contains  somewhat  of  a  moral.  The  air  is  a 
favourite  one  among  the  boatmen  : — 


Petite  Jeunetton. 

Quand  jVtois  chez  mon  pfere, 
Qu.'ind  j'etois  chez  nion  pere  ; 
Petite  Jeuiietton, 

Di)ndaine  et  don, 

Petite  Jeuiietton, 
Dunduine ! 


M'envoye  it  la  fontaine  ; 
M’envoye  it  la  fontaine; 

Pour  reinplir  nion  cruchoa. 
Dondaiiio  et  don 
Petite  Jeuiietton, 
Uondaiiie  ! 

La  fontaine  est  profonde. 

La  fontaine  cat  profonde, 

Je  9uis  coulee  au  fond, 
Dondaine,  etc. 

Par  ici  il  y  passe 
Par  ici  il  y  passe, 

Trois  cavaliers  baron*. 
Dondaine,  etc. 
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Que  donneriez-vous,  belle, 
Que  donnericz-vous,  belle, 
Que  VOU8  tirois  du  fond  ? 
Uoaduino,  etc. 


Tirez,  firez,  dit-elle, 

Tirez,  tirez,  dit-elle, 

Aprfcs  cela  nous  verrons, 
Dondaiue,  etc. 


Quand  la  belle  fat  tirde, 
Qiiiilid  111  belle  fut  tiree, 
b'en  va  k  la  inaiiton, 
Duiidaiae,  etc. 

S'asNeoit  Bar  la  feiu'ire, 
B'nHBeoit  Hur  la  fciielre, 
t’oaipo.'ier  uiie  ehaason, 
Doadaiae,  etc. 


Ce  n'est  pan  cela,  belle, 

Cc  a’eHl  piiB  cela,  belle. 

Quo  aiaiH  voiin  deiaaadonz, 
Doadaiae,  etc. 


Votre  petit  cicar  eapip^, 
Votre  petit  dear  eagaj^e, 
Savoir  si  aouB  I’aaroaa, 
Doadaiae,  etc. 


Mon  petit  Clear  enj^age, 

Moa  petit  ca-ur  eagagd, 

Is'CBt  point  |)our  dcs  barona, 
Doadaiae,  etc. 


C’est  pour  an  homme  de  guerre, 
Cost  pour  ua  boanac  de  guerre, 
Qui  a  de  la  barbe  au  menton, 
Doadaiae  el  doa, 

Qui  a  de  la  barbe  au  menton, 
Doadaiae ! 


The  position  of  tho  African  in  Canada,  viewed 
either  in  a  social  or  a  moral  aspect,  is  most 
deplorable  j  and  demonstratively  proves  that  such 
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a  feeble,  inert,  dissolute  race  is  absolutely  unfitted 
for  a  higher  grade  of  being  than  that  of  bonds¬ 
men.  Over  eleven  thousand  negroes,  embracing 
many  fugitive  slaves,  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Province ;  but  I  have  not  heard  or  met  with 
one  who  occui)ied  an  honourable  or  an  independent 
calling.  JIany  of  tlieni  find  occui)ation  as 
servants  in  hotels,  as  barbers,  and  as  white- 
washers  ;  but  numbers  are  necessitated  to  eke  out 
a  precarious  livelihood,  no  one  well  knows  how, 
while  others  sell  themselves  to  disreputable 
persons  for  the  foulest  and  most  degrading  of 
jmrposes.  There  cannot,  I  ai)prehen(l,  he  a  more 
conclusive  and  practical  argument  against  tho 
wild  theories  of,  no  doubt,  well-intentioned 
Abolitionists  than  the  abaudonedand  deteriorated 
state  of  those  Africans  who  have  obtained  their 
freedom.  In  the  Southern  States  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  such  people  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  superior.  If  the  negro  be  constitutionally 
fitted  to  enjoy  the  benign  advantages  of  free¬ 
dom,  he  could  not  well  have  a  better  field  for 
trying  the  experiment  than  such  as  English 
America  jirescnts.  There  he  is  not,  as  in  tho 
Federal  States,  regarded  with  dislavour — as  a 
creature  who  should  not  positively  be  held  in 
bondage,  but  yet  to  whom,  in  all  other  respects, 
social,  and  even  human  rights,  must  bo  withheld. 
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If  he  possesses  the  capacity  for  improvement,  and 
an  aptitude  for  systematic  industry,  nowhere  could 
he  succeed  better  than  in  a  country  where  labour 
is  not  abundant,  and  where  no  prejudices  of  caste 
ojterate  against  him.  That  he  does  not  prosper, 
however,  is  evident;  while  there  is  no  less  doubt 
that,  on  being  delivered  from  ])hysicul  thraldom, 
he  breaks  through  the  slender  moral  restraint 
which  had  heretofore  bound  him  ;  and  voluntarily 
accepts  a  bondage,  which,  according  to  Scripture 
testimoriv,  is  far  more  dreadful  in  its  nature  than 
the  worst  kind  of  bodily  serfdom.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  miserable  remnant  of  those  slaves  who 
were  seized  by  the  British  during  the  last  war 
wdth  America,  present  even  a  worse  as2)ect  than 
their  brothers  in  Canada.  Humanity  could 
scarcely  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
This  fact  is  clearly  shown,  on  irrefragable  testi¬ 
mony,  by  the  Honourable  James  ^Villiams  in  his 
excellent  work  “  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Modern 
Republic.'’ 

The  ncvvspaper  jiress  might  properly  bo 
regarded  as  the  princi})al  literature  of  the 
Province.  A  few  of  the  English  and  French 
organs  are  pretty  ably  conducted,  and  unrjuestion- 
ably  exert  a  ])otcnt  power  over  the  public;  mind. 
There  is  a  recognizable  similarity  between 
Canadian  and  American  journalism,  not  only 
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manifested  in  the  versatility  and  practicality  it 
assumes,  but  in  the  variety  of  interests  it 
advocates.  For  the  most  i»art  the  editors  are  men 
destitute  of  hi^di  educational  attainments  ;  never¬ 
theless  they  write  with  force  and  terseness  — 
facility  and  elegance  being  far  less  sought  after 
than  conciseness  and  etfect. 

Journalism  in  Englisli  America  has  been 
steadily  progressing  since  the  year  1827.  At 
this  period  there  existed  but  seventeen  news¬ 
papers,  most  of  which  were  of  a  comparatively 
unimportant  and  iminQueutial  character.  Now 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
news])apers  in  Canada  —  a  number  sure 
to  be  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  country 
becomes  settled,  and  the  population  increases  in 
numbers  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Knight  Hunt  very 
sensibly  observes  in  his  “  Fourth  Estate,”  that 
“  the  prevalence  or  scarcity  of  newspapers  in  a 
country  atfords  a  sort  of  index  to  its  social  state,” 
that  “  where  journals  are  numerous  the  people 
have  power,  intelligence,  and  wealth;”  and  that 
“  where  journals  are  few,  the  many  in  reality  are 
mere  slaves.”  Canada  docs  not  possess  what  we 
in  England  would  term  a  high-class  intellectual 
organ ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere  long  a 
political  and  literary  review,  or  some  other  less 
e])hemeral  publication  than  a  daily  or  a  bi-weekly 
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newspaper,  will  be  attempted,  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  elevating  the  tastes  and  directing  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

When  Professor  Kalm  visited  Canada  a  little 
over  a  century  ago,  it  contained  no  printing  press 
whatever.  All  the  public  orders  and  documents 
had  to  be  written  ;  a  process  which  extended  even 
to  the  jiaper  currency  then  in  vogue.  It  was  in¬ 
timated  that  France  Avas  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  press,  lest  either  the  government  or  religion 
should  suffer  tliereby.  Tliis,  however,  was  not 
accredited  by  the  eminent  Swede,  who  attributes 
the  real  cause  of  the  dejirivation  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  and  the  profits  derivable  by  France 
from  the  exportation  of  hooks.  Undeniably,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  under  British  rule  is  far  more 
cheering;  and  the  existence  and  liberty  of  the 
press  are  exerting  those  benign  and  salutary  influ¬ 
ences  which  they  invariably  create  in  every  consti¬ 
tutional  country  and  well-ordered  community — 
bursting  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  oppression; 
toning  down  the  asperities  of  national  ])rcjudice 
and  religious  bigotry;  and  enlisting  a  sympathy 
and  interest  in  human  affairs,  however  remote 
and  unconnected  with  our  own.  As  Franklin 
astutely  remarks: — “The  ancient  Boman  and 
(Ireek  orators  could  only  speak  to  the  number  of 
citizens  caj)uble  of  being  assembled  within  the 
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reach  of  their  voice.  JS’ow,  by  the  press,  we  can 
speak  to  nations.” 

Journalism  in  Canada  has  its  dark  as  well  as 
its  bright  aspect  In  most  young  countries  po¬ 
litical  and  polemical  party-feeling  runs  high ;  and 
our  American  dependency  cannot  he  expected  to 
form  an  exception.  The  elements  of  discord  exist 
and  flourish  here  in  undue  proportions  ;  and 
as  long  as  two  races  whose  origin,  laws,  language? 
and  religion  difl'er  from  each  other  more  or  less 
widely,  so  long  will  this  undesirable  condition  of 
things  obtain.  The  press,  after  all,  but  reiiroduces 
the  thoughts,  and  gives  expression  to  the  opinions, 
feelings,  aspirations,  and  even  the  passions  of  the 
community ;  one  being  but  the  perfect  reflex  of 
the  other.  Yet  it  is  possible  by  the  mutual  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  social  amenities  of  life,  coupled 
with  the  si»road  of  education,  which  fosters  those 
amenities,  to  soften  hostilities  incapable  of  being 
absolutely  removed,  and  which  are  frequently  be¬ 
gotten  by  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  publicists 
of  both  sections  of  the  Province  may  do  much 
towards  smoothing  the  way  in  this  healthy  di¬ 
rection.  Unhappily,  they  are  but  too  prone  to 
indulge  in  puerile  personalities  ex})ressive  of  so¬ 
cial  and  i)olitical  hate;  as  if  the  principles  they 
severally  advocated  could  be  strengthened  by  the 
substitution  of  raillery  for  argument.  From  the 
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perusal  of  the  leading  articles  in  some  influential 
journals,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  writers  who 
possessed  the  most  ample  repertory  of  scurrilous 
epithets,  and  could  employ  the  same  with  readi¬ 
ness  and  remorseless  piquancy,  were  the  most 
nhle  and  gifted  opponents,  either  in  questions  in¬ 
volving  politics  or  religion. 

All  throughout  the  Province  there  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  ahsence  of  literary  and  artistic  taste.  In 
Lower  Canada  very  few  of  the  habitant  i)0sse8s 
any  education  whatever ;  and  only  a  remnant  of 
the  old  families  lay  claim  to  such  distinc¬ 

tion.  Even  the  Catholic  clergy  are  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  educational  attainments  to  the  same  class 
in  European  countries  ;  and  although  exemplary 
and  sincere  men,  are  either  indifferent  or  posi¬ 
tively  hostile  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
This,  too,  is  an  evil  almost  inseparable  from  a 
newly-settled  and  conquered  country,  wherein 
trade,  commerce,  and  rude  labour  become  necessary 
to  existence.  A  long  time  must  needs  elapse,  even 
with  all  the  educational  appliances  at  present  in 
oi)eration,  before  any  njurked  improvement  will 
bo  perce})tible.  To  the  military  and  political  con¬ 
vulsions,  as  well  as  the  changes  of  administration 
which  have  so  marked  the  history  of  Canada, 
these  intellectual  deficiencies  are  in  part  ascri- 
bable.  Few  countries  have  undergone  more  rapid 
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or  repeated  revolutions;  and  as  it  now  stands, 
peopled  by  distinct  races,  it  does  not  seem  favour¬ 
able  to  literary  and  artistic  culture.  The  French, 
while  they  held  the  country,  did  not  care  to  en¬ 
courage  art  or  letters  amongst  the  seini-civilized 
po])ulatiou,  simply  contenting  themselves  by 
maintaining  a  miniature  Versailles  at  Quebec,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  military  out¬ 
posts,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 
Since  Canada  was  ceded  to  England  in  1703,  the 
alterations  in  its  form  of  government,  and  the 
internal  commotions  l>y  which  such  have  been 
occasionally  attended,  together  with  the  inseparable 
party-spirit  and  insular  tendencies  of  the  Lower 
Canadians,  have  powerfully  oi»erated  in  retarding 
the  j)rogress  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
refined  tastes  in  that  country. 

A  community  among  whom  only  commerce 
flourishes  and  is  encouraged  is  certainly  not  the 
most  hopeful.  The  policy  of  Rome  and  Greece 
towards  the  peo])le  they  severally  subdued,  was 
as  opposite  as  the  results  such  policy  had  achieved. 
Rome  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  language 
and  the  arts,  wherever  her  arms  gave  her  do¬ 
minion.  Greece,  i)roud  of  her  great  power,  prowess, 
and  learning,  became  very  exclusive,  and  rather 
retarded  than  advanced  the  intellectual  culture  of 
her  conquered  provinces.  This  false  policy  has- 
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tened  the  downfall  of  a  nation  which  had  not  its 
equal  upon  earth.  Tliere  is  much  terseness  and 
vigour  in  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell : — 

“  Depend  upon  it,  this  rage  of  trade  will  destroy 
itself.  You  and  I  shall  not  see  it;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  there  w'ill  be  an  end  of  it.  Trade 
is  like  gaming.  If  a  whole  company  are  game¬ 
sters,  play  must  cease.  When  all  nations  are 
traders,  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trade, 
and  it  will  stop  first  where  it  is  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection.” 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  pojnilation  of 
Canada  ns  not  only  decently  moral  but  cominend- 
ubly  religious.  And  what  astonished  me  the  more 
was  the  very  exemplary  manner  in  which  the 
French  Canadians  keep  the  Sabbath,  so  dilferently 
to  that  observed  by  Catholics  in  most  European 
continental  cities.  The  clergy  of  various  religious 
denominations  naturally  exert  a  highly  moral 
efi'ect  upon  a  community;  but  their  intluence  under 
peculiar  conditions  becomes  proportionately  per¬ 
ceptible. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  five  Church  of 
England,  and  nine  Roman  Catholic  diocesan 
jurisdictions,  and  possesses  two  hundred  and 
sixty  Protestant  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  all  orders.  The 
Presbyterian  ministers  number  three  hundred  and 
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ninety-four.  There  are  nine  bodies  of  Wesleyan 
and  Episcopal  Methodists,  having  four  bishops 
and  eleven  hundred  ministers.  Tlie  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergy  possessing  pastoral  charges  amount 
to  fifty-seven.  Those  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
number  two  hundred  and  twelve  ;  Lutherans, 
thirteen  ;  United  Brethren,  a  bishop  and  sixteen 
ministers;  and  the  Evangelical  Association  em¬ 
braces  two  bis]ioj)3  and  twenty-nine  i)residing 
elders.  The  entire  clergy  as  a  class  are  remark¬ 
ably  exemplary  and  unfiagging  in  their  labours. 

Social  life  in  Canada  is  of  a  superior  order,  and 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  existing  in  the  late 
United  States.  The  moral  tone  of  society  stands 
higher;  and  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
colonists  are  much  more  congenial  to  English¬ 
men,  Indeed,  some  Canadian  communities 
a})j)roach  so  closely  to  those  at  home,  that  the 
traveller  can  perceive  but  little  ditference  between 
them.  England  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her 
Canadian  dependency,  as  Canada  is  justly  proud 
of  her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country. 
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Puffing  and  Charlatanry,  How  Promoted — Ancient  and  Modem 
Society  Contraoteti— The  Frenchman,  Jobard — Gamboge  Pllle 
of  Dr.  Morrison — Examples  of  Empirical  Advertisements — 
"  Radway's  Ready  Helief' — "Imperial  Wine  Bitters" — "  Bal¬ 
mont's  English  White  Oils" — "Kennedy’s  Liniment  Pain 
Killer  and  Hair  Restorative" — Mrs.  8.  A.  Allen’s  World’s 
Hair  Restorer" — “  Herrick’s  Pills" — Metrical  Stanzas — “  Dr. 
McKenzie’s  Dead  Shot  Worm  Candy” — "Bryan’s  Pulinonio 
Wafers” — Rival  Doctors  at  Daggers  Drawn — Pliysicians  Ad¬ 
vertisements — “Howard's  Valentines" — An  Outraged  Hus¬ 
band —  Tea  Superseded  —  Oysters — A  Celebrated  Cutler  — 
“  Right  About  Face” — A  Tailor’s  Puff — "  Doomed  to  be 
Hung  1” — A  Lady's  Lecture  — Poetical  Panygeric  on  “Ladies 
Gaiter  Boots." 


The  growing  freedom  and  extension  of  the  news- 
pajfer  press  liave  given  rise  to  a  system  of  puffing 
and  charlatanry  wliieh  a  sensible  person  would  at 
once  suppose  must  effiectually  defeat  its  own  ob¬ 
ject.  That  it  does  not,  however,  is  contrary  to 
experience ;  but  why  it  docs  not,  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  every  rational  understanding.  Possibly 
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the  evil  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  blessing 
we  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  a  free  press  ;  the 
indispensable  penalty  for  such  an  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  was  once  observed  by  an  eminent  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  that  a  single  Athenian  news¬ 
paper  would  be  worth  all  the  commentaries  on 
Aristophanes  put  together.  Whetlier  this  be  so 
or  not,  few  will  demur  to  the  assertion  that  the 
practice  of  puffing  keei)s  pace  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  dissemination  of  intelli¬ 
gence  among  the  musses,  and  that  thereby  wo 
can  obtain  an  insight  into  the  social  condition  of 
a  community. 

Somehow  or  another  the  public  like  to  bo 
cheated ;  a  circumstance  continued  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  unscrupulous  and  audacious  char¬ 
latans  are  sure  to  be  the  most  successful.  Too 
many  people,  unfortunately,  mistake  the  straw 
chaplet  for  a  crown,  and  imitation  for  real  dia¬ 
monds.  Cunning  minds  at  once  perceive  this 
universal  and  innate  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  practice  on  such  credulity.  This  in  some  de¬ 
gree  justifies  the  sapient  remark  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  “  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  i)leasuro. 
Doth  any  man  doubt  that,  if  there  were  taken  from 
men’s  minds  vain  opinions,  fluttering  li()j)es,  false 
valuations,  imaginations,  as  one  would  say, 
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and  the  like  tinum  Dcemonum^  but  it  would  leave 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition, 
and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?’' 

It  is  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  study  to 
analyse  how 

By  varinus  arts  do  various  dunce*  prop, 

And  tickle  every  fancy  to  his  shop. 

Every  reader  of  an  English  newspaper  must 
have  jierceived  the  startling  amount  of  ingenuity 
invented,  and  of  talent  expended,  for  this  question¬ 
able  end;  in  the  furtherance  of  which  even  paid 
poets  have  been  kept,  and  the  Muses  dishonoured 
and  invoked.  Greece,  when  in  the  acm<5  of  her 
glorying,  possessed  but  seven  wise  men  ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  a  civilized  community  in  Christendom 
who  would  confess  that  they  had  so  few  fools 
among  them.  Possibly  modern  society  every¬ 
where  may  have  arrived  at  that  abject  condition 
of  the  mental  faculties  in  which 

Thinking  is  hut  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 

And  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is  nought. 

In  most  communities  men  arc  to  be  met  with  like 
the  celebrated  Frenchman,  Jobard,  who  are  implicit 
believers  in  advertisements.  Owing  to  this  pre¬ 
dominant  failing,  a  well-known  metropolitan  stage 
manager  lately  essayed  to  write  a  little  book  on 
the  subject  of  advertising,  wherein  he  gives  the 
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reader  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  of  sensation¬ 
alism  and  its  productive  results.  But  the  public 
are  occasionally  as  dubious  as  they  are  super¬ 
stitious  ;  and  while  they  would  receive  witli  con¬ 
fidence  the  testimony  of  a  quack,  would  at  the 
same  time  look  suspiciously,  if  not  liostilely,  upon 
suggestions  or  assertions  directly  emanating  from 
an  actor. 

The  general  scheme  of  puffing  was  tolerably 
well  understood  in  Sheridan’s  time  ;  but  yet  his 
quick  eye  failed  to  perceive  its  extraordinary  capa¬ 
bilities.  Puffery  of  the  most  nefarious  kind,  and 
yet  the  most  successful,  proceeds  from  the  vendors 
of  quack  nostrums.  The  gamboge  pills  of  the 
notorious  Dr.  Morrison  became  a  success  because  of 
the  death  of  the  vendor,  which  they  accelerated. 
When  patients  comi)lained  that  they  derived  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  medicine,  the  doctor 
attributed  it  to  their  want  of  faith  in  his  universal 
panacea.  When  his  own  health  gave  way,  he 
certainly  became  a  martyr  to  his  principles ;  for 
he  took  his  own  pills  in  endless  numbers,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  doses  in  proportion  as  he  grew  worse. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  calling  for  a 
fresh  box  when  he  expired. 

Patent  Medicine  vendors  and  medical  charla¬ 
tans  are  well  aware  of  the  infinite  credulity  that 
obtains  among  the  uneducated  classes.  Hence  they 
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successfully  practice  on  their  apprehensions  and 
their  ignorance,  as  the  following  advertisements 
W'il.l  testify : — 

To  THOSE  WHO  THINK,  AND  TO  THOSE  WHO  DOn’t  THINK. — 
To  those  who  don't  wish  to  be  troubled  with  thinking,  but  like  to 
have  their  tliinking  done  by  some  one  else,  we  say  without  explana¬ 
tion,  that  Hadway’s  RKAtiY  IIkliee  will  relieve  those  who  suffer 
p^iins,  instantly  on  its  application  externally,  or  by  its  administra¬ 
tion  internally,  and  cures  rheumatism  in  a  few  hours ;  sore-throat 
in  fifteen  minutes;  tooth -ache  in  three  minutes  ;  neuralgia  (parox¬ 
ysm  of,)  in  five  minutes;  cramps  in  live  minutes;  head-ache  in  ten 
minules  ;  colic  in  twenty  minutes  ;  diarrlneain  forty  minutes;  lum¬ 
bago  (pains  of,)  in  ten  minutes;  chills  in  tifteen  minutes;  burns 
in  live  minutes  ;  influenza  in  a  few  hours  ;  croup  in  ten  minutes  ; 
spasms  in  five  minutes;  and  deen-seated  pains  by  a  few  applications. 

W'c  say  that  /{(ulient/'*  Head;/  nc/iV/’is  the  most  and  power¬ 

ful  medicine  known  in  the  wajrld.  I'his  is  not  hoastiiig  ;  try  it,  if 
you  feel  sceptical,  and  be  convinced.  It  fulfils  the  indication  of 
equalizing  the  circulation  most  effectively,  and  most  U-iiutJ'iilli/  to 

minds  that  can  unilcrsiand  its  action . Let  those  who 

are  dispirited,  fretful,  inclined  to  be  dissatistied  with  themselves,  and 
always  out  of  sorts,  taketwo  orthreeof  these  iiills  for  a  few  days,  we 
guarantee  t/icy  will  hardhj  know  themsth'ea — [a  very  iiossible  contin¬ 
gency],  If  ill-health  induces  ill-humour — ffadico^'s  7b7/s  w  ill  secure 
good  health  and  a  happy  flow  of  spirits. 


So  efficacious  is  tliis  medicine  alleged  to  be, 
that  on  the  authority  of  the  advertisers,  it  is  su¬ 
perior  as  an  anti-septic  and  anti-putrescent  to  the 
celebrated  ea.u  mcdicimlc  of  Itasiiail  ;  and  they 
affirm  that  “  one  entinent  physician  to  the  New 
Orleans  Hospital,  not  only  administers  it  inter- 
rmlli/  to  his  jiatients,  but  positively  S2)rinkle8  Ids 
wards  with  it !  ”  Tlicn  it  is  immediately  added, 
“  Let  the  sick  and  all  those  who  suffer  jtain,  test 
its  virtues.”  The  invalid  must  be  incredulous 
indeed,  who  could  resist  such  arguments  and  such 
a  philanthropic  apiieal. 
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The  imposition,  one  should  think  glaringly  ap¬ 
parent  by  the  bare-faced  and  impudent  assump¬ 
tion  of  medical  knowledge  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
played,  rendered  all  the  more  prominent  and 
absurd  by  the  inflated  diction  and  the  ungramma¬ 
tical  and  trading  character  of  the  language  in 
which  such  pud’s  are  couched.  For  example.  Dr. 
Radway  informs  the  “  tliinking  ”  public  that  his 
nostrutn  has  a  double  power,  “  because  it  can  be 
used  either  externally  or  internally,”  and  that  “  all 
external  remedies  act  cither  in  one  of  two  ways, 
or  combine  the  action  of  both,”  viz  :  — 

“Fikst. — They  act  directly  upon  tlie  nervous  system  without  touch¬ 
ing  tlie  blood  resse/ — the  sanguiferous  system.  All  arnica  liniment, 
ic.,  lie.,  belong  to  this  class,  and  constapiently  only  benumb  the  ends 
of  the  nerves,  without  affecting  at  all  the  circulation, — may  tempo¬ 
rarily  stop  pain — but  have  not  the  slightest  effect  in  restoring  the 
etiuilibrium  of  circulation,  essential  to  healthy  action  ;  or,  Second¬ 
ly. — They  act  upon  the  blowl  vessels,  without,  us  in  the  case  of  de¬ 
pletives  {Leec/tta  or  cupa,)  regard  to  the  nervous  system.  Now,  the 
fact  is — that  the  nerves  preside  over  the  blood  vessels,  and  an  ex¬ 
ternal  aiiplication,  to  be  effective,  must  act  upon  both  nerves  and 
blood  vessels." 


Dr.  Radway  and  Co.  further  observe,  that  “  One 
or  two  of  their  jfills  taken  twice  or  three  times 
per  week,  will  secure  a  good  ajtpetite — calm  and 
undisturbed  sleep— on  awaking  in  the  morning 
you  will  feel  quite  refreshed  with  buoyant  spirits 
— your  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidneys  will  each 
perform  their  functions  healthfully  and  rcyular.” 
Still,  in  thus  prescribing  moderate  doses  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  efficacious  operation  of  their  discovery. 
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they  do  not  fail  to  add  that,  “  Another  important 
principle,  possessed  only  by  these  pills,  is  their 
tonic  influence ;  every  dose  that  is  taken  will  increase 
the  strength  of  the  patient." 

This  theory  reverses  the  philosophy  involved  in 
the  niiophtliegm,  that  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  i)oi8on  a  jiroverb  which  Cowpcr  reiterates 
in  a  metai)horical  manner,  when  he  states  that — 

"A  kick  which  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 

Jlay  kill  a  sound  divine.” 

Tliat  any  jihysical  ills  should  afflict  the  human 
family,  is  a  matter  of  8urj)risc,  if  we  are  to  aecept 
the  pretensions  of  certain  self-styled  physicians  and 
drug-vendors.  It  w'ould  ajtpcar  as  if  their  replete 
pharmacopceias  contained  not  only  a  remedy  for 
every  evil  that  escaped  from  the  fabled  Box  of 
Pandora,  and  disseminated  itself  over  the  earth, 
but  a  specific  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  J,  Bovee 
Dods’  remedy  alone,  a  iiortion  of  the  lengthy 
advertisement  respecting  which  I  (piote  on  the 
authority  of  the  Yankee  vendors,  is  of  itself  in¬ 
fallible  for  this  purpose  ; — 

To  TiiK  I’Kori.K  OK  TiiK  Casadas. — In  the  month  of  December, 
the  undersiKiie*!,  for  the  tirst  time,  offered  for  sale  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  Dr.  J.  liovec  Dods’  Imperial  Wine  Hitters;  and,  in  this  short 
time,  they  have  ^iven  such  universal  satisfaction  to  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  jicrsons  who  have  tried  them,  that  it  is  now  an  established 
nrlicle.  We  challenjte  the  world  to  jiroduec  their  e(jual.  These 
Itiltcrs,  for  the  cure  of  Weak  Slainaehg,  denei  al  />e/ji/ily,  and  for 
piirijijiur/  and eiirichiiiij  the  bland,  are  ahsolutely  unsur|(assed  by  any 
other  remeslv  on  earth.  To  he  assured  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  the  trial.  These  Hitters  will  tint  only  cure,  but  prevetit  disease 
and,  in  this  respect,  are  doubly  valuable  to  the  person  who  may  use 
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them.  They  produce  all  the  exhilarating  effects  of  brandy  or  wine, 
without  intoxicating;  and  are  a  valuable  remedy  for  persons  addict  d 
to  the  use  of  excessive  strong  drink,  and  who  wish  to  refrain  from 
it.  'Ibay  are  pure,  and  entirely  free  from  the  poisons  contained  in 
the  adulterated  wines  and  liquors  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 
Physicians,  clergymen,  and  temperance  advocates,  as  an  act  of  hu¬ 
manity,  should  assist  iti  spreading  those  truly  valuable  biriKUSovcr 
the  land,  ami  thereby  essentially  aid  in  banishing  drunkenness  and 
disease.  '1  he  many  eertilieates  which  have  been  tctnled  ns,  and  the 
letters  which  we  are  daily  receiving,  are  conclusive  ^o'on/’that  among 
the  women  the  Hitters  have  given  a  satisfaction  winch  no  other  have 
ever  done  before.  No  woniati  in  the  land  sin  uid  be  wi  bout  them, 
and  those  who  once  take  them  will  not  fail  to  keep  a  supplv.  For 
the  aged  atul  inlirm,  ami  for  persons  of  a  wcaK  constitution — for 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  lawyers,  and  all  public  speakers — for  biaik- 
keepers,  tailors,  seamstresses,  students,  artists,  ami  all  persons  leading 
a  sedentarj  life,  they  will  jirove  truly  benelicial,  1  hey  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  Ur.  Uods  himself  rvho  is  an  experienced  and  successful 
ph  ysieian,  and  hence  t/ioulJ  uol  he  clfused  ainony  the  nuuck  uontrums 
which  Jiudtl  the  ctiuith’i/.  (tml  tt/j"lnsi  which  the  mcdlcdt  pcojcmaii  tire 
lojimt^yprijudlced.  lhe.se  truly  valuable  HI  1  1  hK's  have  been  so 
thoroughlv  tested  by  all  classes  of  the  community  for  almost  every 
variety  of  disease  incident  to  the  human  systetn,  that  they  are  now 
deemed  indispensab  e  a-  a  Tonic  Medicine  ami  a  lieverage  Purchase 
one  bottle!  It  costs  i  ut  little  !  /’urj/v  the  blood  !  Oice  tone  to  the 
stomach  !  Renovate  the  system  !  Rroluny  life  ! 


But  lest  the  gullible  public  should  be  ^s'itbout 
a  notion  of  the  wonderful  pbarinaeognostic  comjio- 
nents  and  direct  action  of  this  extraordinary 
remedy,  they  are  informed  in  the  inflated,  nonsen¬ 
sical,  fulsome,  and  faulty  language  of  medical 
empiricism,  that : — 

It  combines  in  its  composition  the  prnpertie.s  of  a  diffusive  stimu¬ 
lant,  an  anti-septic,  a  mild  but  effective  astringent,  and  a  direct 
power  over  the  nerves,  neither  narcotic  nor  anodinc,  that  relieves 
j)ain,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  and  for  which,  we  have  no  word 
in  the  I  nglish  language  exactly  tocx|)rtss  its  action.  I  he  French 
call  it  5ou/(/j/emeat.  So  much  for  its  internal  administration.  When 
applied  e.xternally,  it  will  be  found  a  most  powerful  counter-irritant, 
instantly  redeeming  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  with¬ 
drawing  the  blood  from  some  neighbouring  part,  where  it  mav  be 
congested,  or  heaiied  up,  causing  pain  and  leiiding  to  inflammation. 


The  nostrums  already  ix-fcrrcd  to  are,  however, 
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completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  more  re¬ 
cently-discovered  remedy  known  as  “  English 
White  Oils,”  possessing  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  “  good  for  man  or  beast  1  ” 


Disi'ovKRKi)  AT  Last! — Gkkatkst  Ci'iik  is  the  World  for 
Pains.  Sai.mom's  Knolisii  Whitk  Oils,  good  for  man  or 
DKAsT. — Sulinoni’s  Kn^'lisli  Wliitu  Oils  cure  almost  inelanianeoutly, 
llcailuclic,  Hlicuinulism,  Ncuralitia,  I’ilcs,  Paralysis,  Aslhina,  Fever 
ami  Aifiiu  (while  the  paroxysm  is  on).  Tetter,  lelons,  Swellings  of 
all  kinds,  Cramps,  Deafness,  ami  all  Itromhial  AlFeetions;  also 
Hfirains,  liinglione.  Splints  ami  Cuts,  ami  Itruises  on  Horses  or 
Cattle.  This  article  will  cireiiually  ami  more  rapidly  cure  Aches 
and  Pains,  and  accomplish  nearer  ami  mere  |ierfeet  ci|uilihrium  of 
all  the  cireulaling  Iluids  in  the  human  system,  than  can  he  elfccted 
by  <1111/  (ithrr  or  uH  othir  im  thodt  of  aid  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
the  masses  themselves  being  judges.  Uae  tioijjle  trial  will pruct 
Its  efjicarij. 

The  jtublic  are  then  conscientiously  informed 
that  “  It  is  not  proposed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
cure  every  disease^"  but  only  a  certain  class 
named  in  the  directions.”  After  briefly  and 
unintelligibly  alluding  to  the  chemical  and  electric 
principles  on  which  the  “  Oils”  acton  the  “nervo- 
vital  fluitl,”  the  simple  Canadians  are  confidently 
informed  that 

Tho  cures  mn<h  by  these  Oils  are  truly  wonderful ;  and  all  the 
proprietors  ask  is  one  simple  trial,  when  they  w  ill  he  fmiml  superior 
to  any  “  (largling  Oil,”  "  Ulack  Oil,”  “  Heady  Helief,  "  Pain  Killer," 
or  any  American  nostrum,  with  forged  certilieates,  that  have  here¬ 
tofore  heen  palmed  off  on  the  Canadian  public.  Try  tvtrylliing 
the — thta  give  u«  one  titiijile  trial.  It  has  been  used  by  hundreds 
and  prommnccsl  to  be  the  best  remedy  ever  discovered. 

A  certain  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Hamilton,  seems  to 
have  discovered  a  nostrum  which  not  only  superla¬ 
tively  surpasses  all  others,  but  possesses  tho  two- 
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fold  advantage  of  destroying  pain  and  restoring 
the  hair.  His  pretentions  are  certainly  the  most 
preposterous  of  any  other  of  the  putfing  and 
medicine-vending  fraternity,  and  are  as  irresistible 
as  the  logic  he  employs  to  convince  the  sceptical : 

Rkai)  This  ! — The  only  medicines  in  use  worth  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  is  Kennedy’s  Liniment  I’nin  Killer  and  Iluir  Kestorutive. 
When  every  other  remedy  fails  they  seem  to  possess  a  perfect 
charm  over  the  various  diseases  incident  to  mankind  ;  if  you  doubt 
it,  read  the  followiii)'  certificate: — “  Mr.  .1.  Kennedy,  Sir, — After  a 
suffering  of  six  months  with  a  parnlyiic  stroke  in  my  arm  and 
hand,  and  four  of  our  leading'  doctors  in  the  city  exhausted  all 
their  skill  iti  IryiiiK  to  cure  me;  one  of  tin  in  jjave  me  a  six  electric 
shock,  all  to  no  purpose.  As  a  last  resort  1  was  itiduced  to  try  your 
Liniment,  and  after  the  use  of  two  bottles,  at  a  cost  of  seventy-live 
cents,  it  completely  cured  me  like  a  charm, — C.vni.viii.NK  Cii.vwfoiii), 
Main  street.  City,  Hamilton." — Kennedy’s  Hair  lieslorative  will 
return  any  head  of  hair,  after  becomiiij^  Ktay,  to  its  natural  colour, 
and  make  it  more  beautiful  than  at  the  a^fe  of  ei;;liteen.  Kor  Dip- 
theria  or  .sore  throat.  Use  the  Liniment  and  I'ain  Killer  accordinis  to 
directions  with  each  bottle.  .Sold  by  druggists  and  merchants  all 
over  the  world. 

Possibly  the  “  Hair  Restorative”  may  be  as 
efficacious  as  tlie  Cyanochaitant/tropopoion  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren’s  hero,  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
purchased  of  the  spriggish,  curly-haired  young 
coxcomb  of  Bond  street,  which  so  far  from  im- 
jiarting  to  the  hair  the  rich  rtiven  hue  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce,  iiositively  changed  the  red  into 
green,  necessitiiting  the  apiilication  of  “  Damas¬ 
cus  Cream,”  and  the  Tdaragmenon  Abracadal/ra^ 
to  ellect  even  temporarily  the  desired  result. 
Of  course  the  same  shopman  assured  l\Ir, 
Titmouse  that  his  hair  was  only  in  a  transitory 
state,  and  recommended  the  two  other  prepara- 
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tions,  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  change,  re¬ 
marking  with  the  ordinarj^air  of  assurance  assumed 
by  that  silly  and  supercilious  class  : 

“  Lady  Caroline  Carrot,  whose  red  hair  always 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  set  her  bonnet  in  ablaze 
— ha  !  ha  ! — came  here,  after  two  days’  use  of 
the  Cyanochaitanthropopoiun,  and  one  day’s  use 
of  the  Tctaraymcnon  Abracadabra,  and  asked  me 
if  I  knew  her.  Upon  iny  soul  I  did  not,  till  she 
solemnly  assured  mo  she  was  real  Lady  Carrot.” 

"What  argument  could  he  more  irresistible?  At 
all  events  it  had  the  effect  of  exhausting  poor  con¬ 
fiding  l\Ir.  Titmouse's  scantily  8Uj)plied  ])urse. 

There  is  a  powerful  moral,  as  'well  as  a  concealed 
irony  contained  in  the  consolatory  advice  adminis¬ 
tered  to  Mr.  Titmouse  in  his  distress,  by  his 
sym])athetic  and  philosophic  landlady,  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop,  which  is  well  worth  being  ixqtroduced;  — 

“  Stoj)  at  home  a  bit,  and  be  cpiiet,  it  may  go 
off  with  the  washing,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Soft  soa])  is  an  uncommon  strong  thing  for  get¬ 
ting  colours  out;  but — a — a — excuse^  me,  Mr. 
Titmouse, — why  wasn’t  you  satisfied  with  the  hair 
Ciod  Almighty  had  given  you?  D’ye  think  Ho 
didn’t  know  a  deal  better  than  you,  what  war  best 
for  you  ?  I  am  blest  if  I  don’t  think  this  is  a 
judgment  on  you.” 

Jlut  whoever  maybe  so  stilted  or  obese  of  intel- 
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lect  as  not  to  perceive  the  infallible  virtues  of  the 
“Pain  Killer  and  Hair  Restorative,”  cannot,  at 
all  events,  be  insensible  to  an  appeal  so  touchingly 
commenced,  emanating,  too,  from  a  “lady,”  pos¬ 
sessing  a  number  of  certificates  from  reliable  per¬ 
sons  : — 

PiiK.sKKVK  YOl'u  IIkai.tk. — Is  it  pot  a  duty  to  perpetuate  pliyuical 
conieliiiess  by  (ustcriiif'  lieultli  and  »trciititli  V  U'iicii  we  hear  ut  a 
man  retaining  liia  nienlal  and  phyHical  eiiilowineiita  at  an  cxtreiiudy 
advanced  a^e,  wo  admire  the  uimmaly,  and  would  gladly  inherit  hia 
undecayiiiK  vitality.  Whoever,  then,  aidi  the  race  to  lenjithcn  the 
period  of  BuliHtaiilial  youth,  by  feedinj^  and  purifyinjt  the  fountain* 
of  health,  inerits  the  reapect  and  applauie  of  the  world  aa  a  benefac¬ 
tor,  and  auch  ia  Mra.  S.  A.  Allen,  who  hiia  done  for  the  hair  all  that 
could  be  wiahed.  Her  World'*  Hair  lieatorer  and  Hair  Hreaainj'  pre¬ 
vent  the  hair  from  fallitiK  out,  anil  reatore  to  it  the  color  nai////o,«a  of 
youth  ;  and  they  elfect  thia  Oy  ti  holy  alluiuce  with  the  unturul  lawa, 
and  not  in  any  apuriona  or  fallaeioua  manner  Wo  notice  theao 
preparationa  from  aeeing  ao  lar^;e  a  number  of  eertiliealea  from  aiicli 
reliable  peraona.  We  notice  amoiif;  them  : — Kev.  11.  V.  Depin,  l!oa- 
ton,  Maas.;  Kev..J.  11.  (Joriiell,  New  York  City;  .\lr.  Merrick  Wooda, 
Londonderry,  Vt.;  liev.  S.  1$.  Morley,  Attleboro’,  Maaa  ;  Mra.  Clark, 
Cincinnati,  O;  Kev.  U.  C.  Smith,  I’rattabur;^,  X.  Y.;  Rev.  li.  Stone, 
D.D.,  Concord,  N.H. ;  J.  H.  Eaton,  LL.U.  I’rea.  Union  Univeraity, 
Tenn. 

The  Greek  poet,  Hesiod,  warns  us  “  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  a  woman  wearing  a  “  bustle  ;  ”  but  I 
fear  his  sage  advice  goes  fur  little.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  the  more  transjtareiitly  spurious  tlio 
coin,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  tiikeii  for  genuine 
metal ;  or  to  sink  the  nietaplior,  that  pre])08terou8 
pretentions  are  accredited  in  proportion  to  their 
altsurdity.  Tlie  public,  in  this  resitect,  very  much 
resemble  the  docile  animal  alluded  to  in  “Tom 
Cringle's  Log  ”  : — 

New  foundland  do;^  love  him  inoater  de  morcat 
Of  all  de  do;t  ever  1  see; 

Let  him  atarve  him,  and  kick  him,  and  cuff  him  do  sorcat, 
Dilferencc  none  never  uiakee  to  he. 
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Another  vendor  of  “quack  medicine,”  puts 
forth  his  “startling”  pretensions  in  mellifluent 
rhyme ;  having,  I  suppose,  like  to  Moses  and  Sons, 
a  “  poet  ”  engaged  on  the  premises : — 

GOOD  ADVICE, 

Should  pain  or  anguish  cloud  thy  brow, 

Give  car,  and  I  will  tell  thee  how 
To  make  it  brifrht — just  listen  now, 

Take  Herrick's  I'ills 

Should  friends  grow  cold  or  foes  oppress; 

Should  fortune  never  more  caress; 

There  is  a  cure  for  such  distress. 

In  Herrick's  pills. 

Should  faith  and  trust  in  man  be  lost, 

Shoulil  every  path  in  life  be  crossed. 

Take  the  sure  balm  (of  little  cost) 

Herrick's  Pills. 

Should  sudden  illness  hint  of  gout. 

Should  cruel  landlords  turn  you  out. 

Your  help,  your  refuge,  vsu  can  shout 
Is  Herrick's  Pills. 

'I'hese  remarkable  Pills  <tnrt/e  whole  communitie#  by  their 
wonderful  cures.  Adapted  to  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
Put  up  with  Engl  sh,  .Spanish,  French,  and  German  directions.  Ele¬ 
gantly  coated  with  sugar,  purely  vegetable,  and  sell  in  large  family 
boxes,  for  20  cents. 


It  would  appciir  a.s  if  the  Scotch,  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  particularly  subject  to  entozoa,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  following  announcement,  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  inortiil  to  all  parasitical  animals: — 

Fivk  llt’MniKi)  SitoT  Dkad! — Dr.  McKenzie's  Dead  Shot  Worm 
ranilv  is  working  miracles  beyond  all  coneption.  The  Medical 
Facuitvof  .Scotland,  as  well  as  I'.ngland and  In  land,  have  pronounced 
this  W^irin  Candy  to  do  more  go{id  than  all  other  worm  medieines 

combined.  It  Inis  . . I  test  since  A.D.  ITH'i,  nearly  one  hundred 

years,  uliich  almost  every  scjii  and  ilaiigliler  cd'oM  .Simtia  can  testify. 
It  has  always  borne  the  name  of  "Old  Dr.  McKenzie's  Wortn  Candy 
Btick." 
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To  the  moon  we  all  know  have  been  attributed 
very  ungracious  and  unfavourable  influences ; 
but  what  connection  that  luminous  body  has  with 
pulmonic  complaints,  is  a  matter  not  readily 
explained : — 

Havk  we  a  Max  ix  the  Moox  ? — We  doubt  it,  we  do,  but 
do  not  doubt  liryun’s  Pulmonic  Wafers  bein;'  good  for  a  sore  throat, 
hoarseness,  cold,  bad  voice,  etc. ;  25  cents  a  box.  Try  a  few  of  these 
Wafers. 

Here  follows  another  puff  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  which  the  sensational  heading  has  no  relev’ancy 
to  the  specific  advertised  : — 

Rcssell  ok  the  Times  Dexhexced. — Mr.  Russell  of  the  Times 
docs  not  appear  to  have  given  satisf.ietioii  cither  to  the  Northerners 
or  Southerners,  but  you  do  not  hear  of  any  one  being  dissatislied 
with  the  “  Ciinadian  I’ain  Destroyer,”  wliich  is  sullicient  proof  that 
it  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  Sold  by  all  inedieiiie  dealers  for 
25  cents,  per  bottle. 

Professor  Holloway,  the  prince  of  advertisers 
and  of — no  matter — endeavours  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  the  dormant  public,  and  especially 
the  “  citizen  soldier”  by  the  appeal : — 

To  Arms!  To  Arms! — The  citizen  sohlier  will  find  a  more 
deadly  foe  in  the  brael.ish  muddy  water,  and  damp  night  air,  tlian 
in  the  most  determined  enemy.  Holloway's  Pills  so  purify  the 
blood  anil  streiigtlien  the  stomach  and  bowels  that  the  soldier  can 
endure  these  hardships  and  still  bo  strong  and  healtliy.  Only  25 
cents,  per  box. 

If  such  be  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  armies  need 
not  be  so  frequently  recruited;  and  but  for 
General  Grant's  bold  and  reckless  expenditure  of 
life,  there  may  jiossihly  exist  no  necessity  for 
draughting.  Tens  of  Thousands  of  Federal  trotqis 
liave  died  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  exposiii'O 
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fvlono.  Here,  then,  is  a  desideratum  in  Holloway’s 
Pills  which  will  enable  “  the  soldier  to  endure 
hardships”  incidental  to  camp  life,  and  “  still  be 
strong  and  healthy.”  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
tlie  oi)inion,  however,  that  the  Federal  soldiers 
have  more  faith  in  another  remedy,  and  that 
instead  of  Holloway's  Pills,  they  each  strive  the 
mure  zealously  to  enforce  the  immoral  resolution  : 

If  liny  piiin  nr  onri'  reiuiiin, 

Lit'a  drown  it  in  tlio  howl ! 

The  vendor  of  the  untlermentioned  nostrum 
must  possess  some  degree  of  gallantry,  and  have 
implicit  faith  in  the  ultimate  perfection  of  woman. 
The  “  Pulmonic  "Wafers  ”  are  only  necessary  to 
exhibit  to  a  wondering  world 

How  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  bo  made, 

instead  of  being  what  the  wire-drawing  St. 
Tljonnis  describes  as  an  “  accidental  and  imperfect 
creature,”  and  whom  Pujie  Innocent  III.  gravely 
and  cojirsely  reviles  : — 

A  clear,  Hinooth,  musical  voice  is  half  the  attraction  in  many 
licanlifnl  women.  lint  a  har'li,  shrill,  shrewish  voice  CC' tainly  has 
nothing  admirable  about  it.  I'o  disjiel  couyh  or  hoarseness,  Bryan’s 
I’lilmonie  Wafers  are  incom|)arablc.  Only  2.')  cents,  a  box. 

In  this  country  it  is  considered  decidedly 
dislionoarable  for  a  professional  man  to  advertise, 
Nono  but  tpiacks  do  so;  wliom  all  sensible  i>eop]o 
avoid.  America,  however,  forms  an  exceiition  to 
the  general  rule;  and  either  Yankees  themselves. 
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or  the  Yankee  spirit,  must  over-run  or  pervade 
the  Canadas  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  would 
appear  as  if,  in  the  language  of  Hudibras, 


Tlie  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. 

In  Canada,  some  itinerant  medical  men,  who  fly 
like  st^uibs  from  place  to  place,  realize  large  for¬ 
tunes  by  tlie  habitual  art  of  pulliiig.  Take  the 
anne.xed  professional  notice  as  au  example  of 
how  the  thing  is  done  : — 

Mkdicau — Dr.  Waldren  requests  lailie.s  and  gentlemen  who  are 
alliicted  with  Clirunic  and  Diseases  of  short  durution,  to  he  sure  and 
call  tciVA  (.<(c)  him  on  Tluirsday,  the  21st  inst ,  at  .Strong’s  Hotel, 
Room  No.  Iti,  where  he  will  display  his  hailing  and  curative  powers, 
so  as  to  ert'ect  radical  and  s|)eedy  cures. 

London,  Aug.  14,  18112. 

Who  could  remain  sceptical  as  to  the  mira¬ 
culous  powers  inherent  in  the  healing  art,  after 
reading  such  a  modest  advertisement  as  the  ensu¬ 
ing?  Possibly  thegifted  disciple  of  ./Esculapius  may 
place  his  confiding  patients  under  such  delusive 
impressions  that  they  may  not  know  themselves, 
like  unto  Coleridge’s  “Ancient  iMariner’’  : — 

I  was  so  light — almost 
1  thong  d  tiiat  I  had  dieil  in  sleep, 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

Dkak  and  III. ink. — The  most  hopele.s  cases  of  Hlindness,  Deaf¬ 
ness,  Catarrh,  and  Chronic  Diseases,  speedily  cured  by  Dr.  McLeod, 
the  eminent  .Scotch  physician  and  surgeon  late  in  Dclroii,  Michigan. 
All  letters  addressed  to  the  Doctor,  enclosing  u  postage  stamp, 
promptly  aliswereil. 

Possibly  Ur,  McLeod’s  supernatural  power  some- 
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what  resembles  Apollo’s  actuation  of  the  Sybil, 
whichexhibited  itself  in  such  potent  manifestations 
as  to  display  extraordinary  physical  develop¬ 
ments— 


Mnjornue  videri 

Nec  morUiIe  nonaiis,  ullluUi  eat  nuininc  quando 
Jam  proprioro  Deo. 


Tlie  following  advertisements  will  illustrate  the 
professional  amenities  existing  between  a  certain 
class  of  medical  practitioners  in  Canada: — 

PHOKKs.moNAL  NoTii'K. — ^VilI  Mr.  Mclvcr  produce  hia  uutliority 
for  practisinj,'  .Medicine  in  Cuinida.  Tilica  piildialicd  in  a  newapaper, 
arc  nut  alwaya  real. 

G.  A.  ITHVIS, 

Licentiate  of  Medicine  in  Canada. 

To  which  challenge  the  irate  “  M.D.”  thus 
picquantly  replies : — 

G.  A.  1‘i  uvis  ia  aick,  aore,  and  sorry  to  the  heart’s  core,  since 
Dr.  Mclver  has  conic  to  the  village.  Hia  titles  from  hia  hi^h 
qualilicatioiis,  h<i>  frif'litcrusl  G.  A.  I’urvis  into  liackftround  where  Tie 
ia  to  reniain  with  conscious  inferiority.  Dr.  Mclver  is  a  licensed 
qualilieil  |iliysiciiin  in  t’liiiada,  and  everywhere  thruu;^hout  the>,dohe. 
Iwt  (j.  A.  I'lirvis  ncN’cr  a^'aiii  make  use  of  any  low,  vn|oar  insimia- 
tions  anninst  Dr.  Mclver,  or  his  lestiiiionials,  lest  he  fall  under  the 
lash  of  the  law.  llis  place  is  to  be  aubiiiissive  and  respectful  to  his 
auperiura. 

U.  MtlVLK,  M.D. 


I  cannot  tell  whetlier  the  “  Licentiate  of 
]\Icdicine  in  Cantida  ”  followed  up  his  attack,  or 
whetlier  ho  was  cowed  into  submission  by  the 
tire  of  an  antagonist  who  professes  to  be  “a 
licensed  qualified  iiliysician  in  Canada,  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  globe!” 


MAGIC  VALENTINES. 
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The  persistent  vitality  of  popular  follies  cannot 
be  more  befittingly  illustrated  than  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  following  puff : — 

Valknti.vks, — Tlie  Kroat  iiicreai^c  in  iniirrin''es  during  the  year  is 
Mill  to  he  occasinned  hy  the  superior  cxoellcnee  of  the  Valentines 
sold  by  (ieorge  Howard.  liiileed.so  complete  was  his  success  in  this 
line,  that  (’iijiiil  has  again  commissioned  liim  us  the  “Great  High 
I’riest  ”  of  Love,  Courtship,  anil  .Marriage,  and  has  suiiplied  George 
with  the  most  complete  and  perfect  assortment  of  “  Love’s  Arrows” 
ever  before  olfcred  to  the  [lublic.  During  the  past  year  the  "  lilind 
God  ”  has  centered  his  thoughts  on  producing  something  in  the  line 
far  surpassing  anything  he  has  heretofore  issued.  .\nd  it  is  with 
“fcelinks”  of  the  greatest  joy  that  ho  is  able  to  uiitiounce  that  he 
has  succeeded. 

IloW.Mtl)  HAS  (;oT  tiii.m! 

To  those  .susceptible  persons  whose  hearts  were  captured  during 
the  present  year  George  refers,  and  advi.-es  others  to  cull  on  them, 
and  find  them  on  their  way  rejoicing,  shouting  praises  to  the  name 
of  Howard.  I'he  ‘“blessings”  descend  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations,  and  it  is  prolialdc  that  tlie  business  ill  goon  increasing 
year  after  year,  until  Howard’s  Valentines  will  be  a  “  househohl 
Word”  throughout  the  land.  The  children  on  the  house-top  will 
cull  to  the  passers  by,  shouting  Howard’s  Valentines,  while  the  cry 
is  echoed  from  the  grounil,  and  swelling  over  hill  and  vale,  reverbe¬ 
rates  the  country  through. 

Hemember  that  the  oulv  regularly  authorized  dispenser  of  Cupid’s 
goods  is  George  Howaril  I’rices  range  from  si.v  cents,  to  live 
dollars. 

neludd  St  Valentine’s  dav  is  coming,  and  all  are  seeking  for 
messages  to  be  des|)atcbed  uiuler  cover  of  this  .Saint,  to  friend  or  foe. 
They  are  provided  of  all  kinds,  styles,  and  varieties  ready  for  u.se. 
The  turtle  dove  kind,  with  its  cool  eoo!  the  sensibly  .sentimental, 
the  cutting  and  severe,  and  in  short.  ever>  thing  that  can  be  re(|uircd. 
Just  call  on  George  Howard  and  you  can  be  suited  to  a  T. 

The  advertiser  not  only  sctitters  words  as 
Polonins  did  gold,  but  seems  actuated  by  the 
feeling  that  love  is  the  only  boon  of  life  worth 
possessing — its  Burns  sings  : — 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love? 

Night  without  a  morning; 

Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

In  this  country  some  outraged  husbands 
(possibly  of  parsimonious  habits)  who  haijpen  to 
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have  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to  extravagant 
partners,  occasionally  seek  relief  in  the  public 
journals,  by  announcing  that  they  will  not  be 
answerable  for  any  debts  their  wives  may  contract 
after  a  specified  date.  The  thing  is  done  in  a 
matier-of-fiict,  off-hand,  prosaic  way.  Across 
the  Atlantic,  liuwcver,  a  more  sentimental  form 
is  adopted.  Take  the  following  us  an  example:— 

•hiliii  iny  wife,  Imf  ^>’''"'11  niiln, 

Sill'  liiiN  li'fl  ini'  in  II  liini'Minir  iniinil ; 
hlir  Ini.  Irll  niy  Inniril, 

Sill'  IlilH  Irfi  niy  lir'l, 

Sill'  liiiN  ifiivi'  iiwiiy  iny  nirnl  nnil  lircinl, 

Sill'  liiiN  li'fl  ini'  in  i-liiii'  of  frirililH  mill  oliuroh, 

Slir  liim  I'lirrii'il  willi  Iiit  nil  iny  bliiru  ; 

Know  ye  wlio  ninl  linn  |inpir 
Sinre  nlie  i-ul  (lii.n  recklt'ss  caper, 

I  will  not  |iay  one  niiii'lc  fnielion 
For  any  ilebta  of  her  conlractioii. 

What  will  the  ladies  say  to  the  subjoined  un¬ 
feeling  and  ungallant  announcement,  in  which 
“  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  ”  is  thus 
slightingly  spoken  of — the  delicious  beverage 
which  has  such  a  magical  effect  upon  little  coteries 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  so  insidiously  provokes 
scandid  !  ^Vh;lt  would  aiixilitiry  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties,  and  a  host  of  other  philanthrojiic  schemes 
do,  if  tea  were  to  he  abandoned?  Out  upon  such 
social  heterodoxy,  infidelity,  and  schism  ! — 

Hkak  !  1Ik.au  !  IIkaii  ! — An  fiitliiiniiniiic  poet  hmiHuii/,'  tlie  praine* 
of  Ti'ii  iiM  lii'iii^;  II  licvrrii^ji'  tliiii  i  lii  i'm  hut  mil  inchriiilt's,  hut,  in  our 
liiiinhle  opinion,  Iniil  lie  livi'il  in  our  iliiy,  he  woulil  inbteuil  have 
liiriii'il  Ilia  iiiii.se  in  honour  of  the  ( 'elehrali'il  St.  l.eon  wilier!  ami 
why  '/  hecuuse,  there  is  iiotliiii^'  like  it  fur  keeping  oue  cool  and 
lively  during  the  hot  weather. 
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To  which  innovation  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither 
St.  George  nor  the  British  Lion  will  ever  consent. 

Here  is  a  peculiarly-worded  advertisement 
from  a  fishmonger  : — 


OvsTKKM. — Hold  your  liorscH  there!  nnd  ctep  in  for  some  of  those 
fine  fat  ( (vHterii !  at  Daii'a,  in  the  “Old  Holy  .Spot,”  in  his  usual 
stylo.  “Liuna  \Valla;;h,"  and  no  stint. 

Ottawa,  .Se[it.  C,  1H(;2.  DAN  GOUDK. 

The  American  oysters  may  bo  good  enough, 
but  I  could  never  relish  them.  To  connoisseurs 
jtossessing  taste  the  old  English  “  natives”  can¬ 
not  bo  excelled,  even  tit  the  “Old  Holy  Spot  I” 

Some  years  ago  lew  persons  could  take  up  a 
knife  without  observing  the  familiar  name  of 
“Rogers”  impressed  on  the  blade.  Could  the 
rumoured  Sheffield  cutler  still  be  in  existence,  or 
has  he  emigrated  to  a  more  congenial  clime  to 
carry  on  the  grotesi^uely  uncongenial  callings  of 
lecturing  and  sharpening  razors  !  — 

■Mil  IhuiKits,  TiiK  Cki.kuuatki)  ClTLKK — Mr.  Rof^ers,  the  in- 
iiuit.'ildo  aiiil  oulv  ori^jiiial  culler,  frciiu  ShclUcld,  F.ii(;lauil.  nnd  late 
of  Tonaitii,  has  left  tmvu  oil  a  tour  eastward,  an  I  will  return  to  tliis 
city  on  the  21st  inst.,  to  bo  present  at  the  balloon  ascension  and 
festivities,  when  he  will  a;tain  ileliver  his  interestin';  lee ures,  anil 
operate  on  razors  in  the  Market  Square,  us  usual. — lleware  of 
counterfeits,  and  renieniber  Rogers,  the  original  and  renowned 
Shelliehl  cutler. 

Lonilon,  C.  W.,  Aug.  9,  IHihi. 

The  land  agents  nnd  auctioneers  of  tho 
Metrojtolis  may  take  a  hint  from  the  annexed 
advertisement  from  one  of  their  go-a-head  craft 
in  English  America: — 
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Right  About  Fatk. — Americans,  read  this!  or  who  likes!  A 
Valuable  speculation  for  CupitulisU,  and  where  there  is  no  Conscrip¬ 
tion  Law.  Comeandsee  it.  The  prettiest  place  in  Canada  for  scenery 
— and  all  ({ood  land — six  miles  from  Sunniilale  Station.  Northern 
Railroad,  anil  18  miles  from  the  Town  of  Collinpwood.  1,000  acres 
of  Lind,  with  the  tlirivini'  village  of  Cremorne  in  the  centre  of  it, 
ami  that  excillcnt  stream,  the  Mad  River,  running  throuKh  it,  with 
the  Cremorne  Mills  erected  on  it  in  the  vilhifre;  also,  4  good 
Dwidliii),'  lliaises,  1  Store,  1  ravern  .Stand,  '2  lnr;,'e  Frame  Hams,  and 
1  Stable  atid  Drivitij;  House,  with  lart;e  frame  huilditiK  for  Ashery, 
Hiiildinps  nearly  all  tiew,  with  about  .'11)0  acres  of  clearatiee.  Retilal 
vaitte — worth  over  2,ttb0  dols.  per  year.  Will  sell  the  whole  or  part 
to  sail  purchasers,  on  lime,  IiN’  j;ellintf  a  pood  payment  down. 
A'ilinpe  Lots  are  sellinp  at  from  ot)  dols.  to  2b0  dols  each.  A  partner 
will  be  taken  who  has  lO.tKMt  dols.  to  Invest,  as  moiiev  can  bo 
made  out  of  the  above  property  by  Millinp  and  Mercantile  trade. 
Its  situation  and  ferlililv  is  niiei|iialled  in  the  countrv.— .\p[dy  to 
/' npns  Morrison,  M.l’.l’. ;  ^lessrs.  Paterson  and  Osfer,  Kdpar  J. 
Jarvis,  Ksip,  Toronto;  Wm.  Saunders,  Ksp..  I’.L.S.,  Harrie  ;  or  to 

KDWAlil)  M'KHSTER, 
Cremorne,  on  the  premises. 


Here  follows  a  “fashionable  ”  tailor’s  advcrtise- 
nieiit.  The  mortil  evidently  is  that  no  one  should 
flinch  from  Finch  : — 


I  used  to  wear  Old  Fashioned  Clothes,  it  did  not  pay,  so  I  quit  it, 
and  went  to  Finch’s. 

Toronto,  Octobers,  18(12. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  insinuate  that  the  advertiser 
in  any  way  resembles  the  philosophic  tailor  and 
in^^enious  artiflcer  of  Laputa,  who  inado  breeches 
by  nuvthenmties  with  theodolite  and  comjiass ; 
but  which  did  not  flt,  after  all  the  labour  cun- 
nin^dy  e.xpended  on  them. 

The  followin;,^  advertisement  is  too  appalling  to 
be  pleasant.  Such  a  trivial  matter  seldom  hangs 
upon  so  serious  a  thread.  It  entwines  the  serious 
with  the  ridiculous  : — 
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Doomed  to  be  Hung, — 20,000  Rolls  of  Wall  Paper  of  every 
shade  and  quality.  Also  on  hand,  a  large  supply  of  Paints,  Oils, 
Brushes,  Glass,  4c.  Cheap  for  cash. 

NOBLE  4  LEWIS, 

Richmond  .St.,  London,  C.W. 


Should  the  reader  desire  an  illustration  of 


IIow  much  a  donkey  that  has  hccn  to  Rome, 
Excels  a  donkey  that  is  kept  at  liome. 


he  has  but  to  peruse  the  following  singularly  un¬ 
feminine  puff : 

Lkcti'rk  in  the  Mrsic  IIai.u — The  celchratcil  inspirational 
speaker.  Miss  Emma  llardinge  (an  English  Ladv),  will  deliver  a 
Lecture  in  the  Music  Hall,  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  Tuesday  Evening, 
Subject — “  The  Ministry  of  Angels.”  Doors  open  at  half-past  seven. 
Lecture  to  commence  at  eight  o’clock.  Admission  20  cents.  Ques¬ 
tions  will  bo  answered  at  the  close  of  tlie  lecture  by  Miss  Ilardinge. 
Toronto,  August  5,  18C2. 


English  gentlemen  when  they  travel  in  English 
America,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  should  be  careful 
not  to  glance  at  ladies’  boots.  There  seems  to 
lie  within  their  tempting  orifices  a  concealed 
mesmeric  [tower,  or  odic  force,  which  can  no  more 
be  resisted  than  iron  can  resist  the  loadstone.  Tho 
very  dcllcatcMC  of  the  Ode  cx[)rcsses  no  ordinary 
e.xperience : — 


LADIES’  GAITER  BOOTS. 

A  little  glove  stirs  up  my  heart  as  liiles  stir  up  the  ocean. 

And  snow  white  muslin  w  hen  it  tits,  wakes  many  a  curious  notion  j 
All  sorts  of  lady  li.xin’s  thrill  my  feelings,  us  they’d  orter. 

But  little  female  gailer-bo<its  are  death,  and  nothing  shorter; 

And  just  to  |iul  you  on  your  guard. 

I’ll  give  you,  short  and  brief, 

A  small  hotel  experience. 

Which  tilled  my  heart  with  grief  : 

N  5 
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Last  summer  at  the  8t.  Ijiwrence  Hall, 

I  stopped  a  week  or  more, 

And  marked  two  “  hoot-ies  ”  every  mom 
Before  my  neighbour's  diKir  : 

Two  boots  with  patent  leather  tips— 

Two  boots  which  seemed  to  say 
“An  an^'el  trots  around  in  us — " 

Tliey  stole  my  heart  away  : 

And  often  in  my  nightly  dreams 
They  swept  bef)re  my  face, 

A  lady  Krowiiif;  out  of  them 
As  dowers  f;row  from  a  vase. 

But,  ah  !  (itic  morn  I  saw  a  sifjht 
Which  struck  me  like  a  stone, 

Some  other  name  was  on  the  book  ; 

T’Aose  Aoots  irrrt  not  niniie  ; 

A  Kreat  tall  |iair  of  other  boots 
IV’ere  “landing  by  their  side, 

Atnl  oil'  they  walked  that  afternoon. 

Ami  with  them  walked — a  bride. 

Ltsilies,  coniinetit  is  unnecessary,  I'liose  Gaiter  Boots  came  from 

J.  A  T.  BELL. 

Possibly  some  “  muto,  inglorious  Milton”  may 
thus  be  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  pos¬ 
sess  no  more  lucrative  way  of  employing  his 
genius  or  expending  his  ])ower8,  than  in  adulation  of 
“Ladies’  Gaiter  Boots.”  True,  it  was  by  a  design 
for  an  ornament  in  butter,  required  for  the 
centre  of  a  siqtper  table,  that  Canova  first  attracted 
attention. 

Socrates  discovered  the  innate  pride  of  his  friend, 
theCynicphilosopherAntisthenes,  peering  through 
the  rents  of  his  tunic.  In  like  manner  the  ridi¬ 
culous  pretensions  of  mercantile  mountebanks  and 
quack  nostrum-mongers,  may  readily  be  discerned 
by  the  Ilijipant  and  arrogant  character  of  their 
pufis — nauseous  odours,  which  having  passed 
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through  the  alembic  of  their  minds,  they 
consider  fragrant  as  the  breezes  of  Araby. 
A  large  portion  of  mankind,  however,  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  become  the  silly  dupes  of 
knavish  impostors ;  and  receive  implicitly  the 
most  preposterous  absurdities.  Tliey  are  deceived 
by  false  representations,  just  like  the  birds  which 
flew  to  eat  the  fruit  so  well  simulated  in  the 
picture  painted  by  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea.  Can  it 
be  that  the  habit  of  j)erusing  the  cant  of  charla¬ 
tanry  has  a  j)eculiar  psychological  efl’ect,  by  mis¬ 
directing  the  judgment  and  inducing  credence 
in  the  infallil)ility  of  certain  specifics  for  the  cure 
of  all  diseases,  just  as  it  is  aflirmed  that  Sale, 
the  eminent  translator  of  the  Koran,  became  a 
Mahometan  by  constantly  poring  over  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Turks  !  On  no  other  ground  can 
such  a])henomcnon  be  accounted  for.  To  a  well- 
ordered  mind  the  vain  and  hollow  pretensions  of 
empiricists  would  ai)pear  just  as  rational  as  the 
power  to 

Wallow  nakcil  in  Dc-eeinStr's  snow, 

Ily  thinking'  on  fantastic  suinincr’s  heat. 

A  certain  class  of  the  puffing  fraternity  can 
only  be  properly  met  by  ridicule  : — 

Riiliculuin  acri. 

Fortius  ct  melius  nia.,'n.is  pleruimiuc  secat  re». 

Others  are  harmless  enough ;  and  the  moralist 
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can  make  no  grave  objection  to  tradesmen  and 
otliers  who  find  that  by  the  annual  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  in  advertising  their  re¬ 
spective  wares,  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  augment 
their  receipts  ten  or  a  hundred  fold.  After  all,  the 
Canadian  newspapers  are  creditably  free  from  the 
gross,  indelicate,  and  monstrously  improbable 
puffs,  daily  blazoned  forth  in  the  York  Herald 
and  other  Yankee  prints — puffs  that  offend  de¬ 
cency  and  outrage  common  sense,  and  which  in  this 
country  would  render  the  charlatans  from  whom 
they  emanate  justly  amenable  to  justice. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IMPORTANCE,  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  DEFENCES, 
PROSPERITY,  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 


Ext€nt  of  Enfflish  Territory  in  America — The  Canal  and  Rail¬ 
way  Systems — Reasons  why  such  Schemes  were  Undertaken — 
The  St.  Lawrence  Route  to  Liverpool — Staple  and  Stable 
Wealth  of  the  Province — Ajj:rieulture — Lumber — Minerals — 
Mines — Fisheries — Cattle — The  Great  Lakes — Imports  and 
Exports — Banking  Sy.stem  —  Revenue  —  Debt  —  Defences — 
Volunteers  and  Militia — Importance  of  the  Canals  in  a  Jlili- 
tary  Point  of  View — Remark  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
— Ottawa  City — Connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paeilic  Ocean — The  Parliamentary  Buildings — Progress  and 
Prosi)eets — The  Proposed  Federation  of  the  Provinces. 


The  perspicacious  remark  of  Count  Jaukert  upon 
observing  the  imposing  display  of  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducts  at  the  Pans  Universal  Exhibition,  possesses 
much  force  and  significance:  “  Now  we  ctin  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  few  acres  of 
snow  ceded  to  England  with  such  culpable  care¬ 
lessness  by  the  Government  of  Louis  XV.”  Even 
well-informed  Englishmen  in  other  respects  have 
contented  themselves  with  knowing  ftir  less  about 
our  important  dependency  in  America,  than 
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of  Thibet  or  Timbuctoo.  Of  late,  however, 
some  interest  has  been  awakened  respecting 
Canada  in  the  minds  of  our  public  men,  which  a 
variety  of  circumstances  have  conspired  to  inten¬ 
sify.  This  interest,  it  is  to  be  ho2)ed,  will  go  on  in¬ 
creasing  commensurately  with  that  growing 
natural  regard  wliicli  should  ever  exist  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  offspring. 

On  the  American  continent  England  possesses 
four  million  scpiare  miles  of  territory,  or  an  area 
ns  extensive  as  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  combined.  This  does  not  even  include  the 
inland  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  three  hundred 
square  miles.  If  we  reduce  those  miles  to  acres 
it  would  allow  of  ninety  acres  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Province  of  Canada  contains  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  forty 
thousand  square  miles  of  which  are  inhabited. 
These  are  irrespective  of  cur  North-’Western  pos¬ 
sessions  not  yet  opened  for  settlement.  Canada, 
therefore,  is  one-third  more  extensive  than  France; 
fully  three  times  larger  than  Prussia;  and  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  immense  country  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  British  jjossessions  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  on  the  South 
and  East  by  the  Federal  States  and  New  Bruns- 
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wick.  The  western  boundary  is  yet  undefined,  or 
at  least  that  portion  of  it  situated  west  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  A  strong  natural  barrier  is  formed  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  States  by  the  River  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  with  their  connecting  rivers. 

The  wonderful  canal  system  of  Canada,  extending 
from  the  Prairies  to  the  FarAVest,  and  originated 
in  order  to  overcome  the  natural  impediiuents  to 
navigation  occasioned  by  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  command  a  fiair  sliare  of  the  carrying 
trade,  forms  not  the  least  of  its  important  features. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Canals  are  seven  in  num]>cr,  of 
diflerent  lengths,  and  all  ])ossessing  ample  capacity 
for  sea-going  vessels  up  to  eight  hundred  tons  bur¬ 
den.  Along  two  thousand  miles  of  inland  coast  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  water-communication  is  opened 
with  the  sea.  By  these  artificial  channels,  vessels 
are  enabled  to  ascend  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
miles  of  river  in  actual  horizontal  distance,  thus 
overcoming  a  fall  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water.  Fifty-two 
miles  of  sailing  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles 
above  the  flourishing  city  of  Montreal,  and  Lake 
Ontario  is  reached,  (which  covers  an  area  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  square  miles),  situated  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  two 
bundled  and  thirty-finir  feet  above  its  level. 
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Having  traversed  its  broad  expanse,  the  outlet  of 
the  Welland  Canal  (constructed  by  Upper  Canada) 
is  arrived  at,  through  which,  by  means  of  twenty- 
seven  locks,  an  acclivity  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  ascended  to  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  is  one  tliousand  and  forty  miles  from 
the  ocean,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
above  its  level.  Passing  through  Lake  Erie,  ac¬ 
cess  is  had  to  the  River  Detroit,  nearly  thirteen 
huiulrcd  miles  from  the  sea.  Continuing  the  route 
by  the  city  of  Detroit  (in  Michigan)  through  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  the  river  of  the  same  name,  into 
Lake  Huron — a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles  from  the  starting  point,  and  over 
five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  ocean — 
the  mighty  fresh  water  sea  of  Lake  Sujjerior  is 
entered  through  a  short  but  gigantic  canal,  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  Americans.  Thus  a  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  is  obtained  from  the  embouchure 
of  the  St.  Laivrence. 

The  imi)ortauce  of  the  carrying  trade  around 
the  Great  Lakes  was  keenly  perceived  and  became 
a  ])rize  to  be  contended  for;  consequently  the 
Americans  i)ut  forth  all  their  exertions  to 
secure  it.  Canada  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  im¬ 
portant  traffic,  had  necessarily  to  enter  the  list 
against  a  more  progressive,  s})cculative,  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  “  ’cuter  ”  people.  Hence  the  origin  of 
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the  Welland  and  other  canals,  towards  the 
construction  of  which,  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  in  some  instances  readily  came  forward 
with  its  guarantee.  In  1846  the  canal  system 
was  almost  completed,  although  it  has  been 
improved  and  extended  since  that  time.  The 
Province,  however,  shortly  afterwards  found 
itself  four  millions  sterling  in  debt;  and,  although 
j)08sessiug  the  most  extensive  and  noblest  canals 
in  the  world,  with  no  trade  but  its  own  to  sustain 
them,  being  debarred  by  the  navigation  laws  from 
rendering  these  advantages  available  to  foreign 
vessels.  Three  years  later  all  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trade  were  removed.  A})owerful  and  con¬ 
flicting  interest  subsecpienlly  arose  in  the  majestic 
railway  schemes,  then  about  to  be  developed  in 
the  United  States.  This  again  necessitated  re- 
new^ed  exertions  and  correlative,  if  not  correspond¬ 
ing,  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Province.  Not 
only,  indeed,  did  the  American  railways  retain  a 
large  share  of  the  western  trade  in  existing  chan¬ 
nels,  which  Canada  by  its  canal  facilities  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  attract,  but  positively  instituted  adanger- 
ous  rivalry  by  diverting  from  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
portion  of  the  commerce  it  had  hitherto  secured. 

So  threatening  to  the  weal  and  ,/ealth  of 
the  country  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  rendered, 
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that  in  pure  self-defence  a  system  of  railways  had 
to  be  constructed  throughout  the  Province,  which 
should  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  ocean. 
This,  of  course  Canada  could  not  effect  unassisted  ; 
although  the  country  expended  nearly  four  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  undertaking. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  two  thousand  and 
ninety-three  miles  of  permanent  railway  were 
constructed  and  put  into  operation,  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  Line  being  eleven  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  in  extent,  starting  from  Riviere  du  Loup, 
and  terminating  at  Sarnia.  The  other  railways 
are  denominated  the  “  Great  ’Western,”  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  long;  the  “Great 
Northern,”  ninety-five  miles;  the  “Buffalo 
and  Lake  Huron,”  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
miles ;  and  other  minor  lines,  three  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  in  extent.  The  result  if  not  yet 
remunerative  is  rife  with  hope.  Already  the 
American  cities  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  are  ra¬ 
pidly  opening  up  a  direct  trade  with  Europe 
through  the  Canadian  waters,  which  trade  will  be 
augmented  in  proportion  as'  traffic  become  di¬ 
verted  from  other,  but  less  eligible  channels.  The 
])olicy  of  England  in  subsidizing  the  Cunard  line 
of  steamers  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  in  stub¬ 
bornly  continuing  that  policy  after  remonstrance. 
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has  had  a  highly  injurious  effect  upon  our  depen¬ 
dency,  necessitating  Canada,  as  I  have  already 
stated  in  a  former  portion  of  these  volumes, to  subsi¬ 
dize  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  of  her  own,  at  an 
enormous  outlay,  but  nevertheless  imj)erative  as  a 
matter  of  sheer  self-protection. 

The  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Liveriiool  is  manifestly 
the  shortest,  the  cheapest,  possibly  the  safest  and 
the  best  withal  ;  and  must  grow  in  commercial 
and  public  appreciation  in  propurtion  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  presents  become  understood.  Great  ob¬ 
structions  have  been  overcome  ;  tlie  system  ofpilot- 
age  has  been  revised  ;  tug-boats  of  great  strength 
and  power  have  been  built;  the  dei)th  of  water  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  ^Montreal  has  been  increased; 
and  excellent  light-houses  have  been  erected 
wherever  necessary.  Nothing,  in  fact,  has  been 
omitted  that  was  deemed  essential  to  the  para¬ 
mount  utility,  the  safety,  or  the  facility  of  navi¬ 
gation  along  this  mighty  outlet  to  the  ocean  ; 
which  improvements  re})reHent  an  outlay  of  nearly 
four  million  of  pounds.  In  these  and  similar 
praiseworthy  efforts'  to  develope  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  direct  public  debt  of 
the  Province —about  nine  millions  sterling: — has 
been  incurred.  Who  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
allege,  or  even  insinuate,  that  the  money  thus 
expended  was  money  misapplied? 
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I  shall  now  refer,  to  the  industrial  and 

other  resources  of  Canada. 

« 

Agriculture  necessarily  constitutes  the  staple 
and  stable  wealth  of  the  Province.  Indeed,  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  may  be  said  to  depend 
tlie  i)r()sperity  of  nil  other  classes.  The  acres  under 
cultivation  in  Upper  nnd  Lower  Canada  amount 
to  U),7;]t),5H),  the  cash  value  of  which  a[)pru.vi- 
matcs  closely  upon  404,000,000  dollars,  iiulepen- 
deiitly  of  the  live-stock,  worth  about  78,000,000 
dollars.  The  (piautity  of  wheat  raised  in  1801 
was  27,180,530  bushels,  and  of  other  grains, 
61,057,043  bushels,  irres})ectivo  of  2,202,432 
pounds  of  flax.  Of  these  products  Upper  Canada 
raised  24,620,425  bushels  of  wheat ;  38,122,340 
bushels  of  other  grain;  and  1,225,937  })Ounds 
of  flax ;  the  number  of  aeres  under  cultivation 
being  0,051,019,  (valued  at  295,102,315  dollars), 
and  the  value  of  live  stock  amounting  to 
53,227,510  dollars.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
for  the  entire  Province,  compared  with  1852,  of 
40|  per  cent,  on  the  lands  held  ;  of  79  percent,  on 
the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  ;  of  100]^  per  cent, 
on  other  grains  ;  and  of  972  per  cent,  on  flax. 
The  rural  poi)ulation  of  Canada  East  is  958,177, 
and  of  Canada  West,  1,292,207,  which  gives 
2,250,384  ;  so  that  the  cash  value  of  farms  per 
head  of  the  population,  including  children  and 
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adults,  amounts  to  175|  dollars  in  Canada  East, 
and  in  Canada  West  to  228|  dollars,  or  conjointly, 
to  206  dollars  per  head.  The  wheat  grown  in  the 
latter  division  of  the  colony  was,  during  1861, 
raised  from  1,386,366  acres,  representing  a  crop 
of  18  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1851,  hut  798,275 
acres  of  wheat  were  raised,  which  yielded  but  15| 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  culfivution  of  wheat  is  rapidly  diminishing 
in  Lower  Canada,  which  is  becoming  more  of  a 
grazing  country.  Indeed,  the  (piantity  of  this 
cereal  raised  does  not  exceed  one-half  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  (now 
numbering  1,111,566  souls,)  assuming  that  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  consumes  only  live  bushels 
annually.  If  the  pcoi)le  of  Lower  Canada  con¬ 
sume  wheat  in  the  same  ratio  as  did  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  they  would  need  an  importation  of  that 
grain,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three  million  of 
bushels.  This  paramount  deficiency,  however, 
might  bo  remedied  by  the  production  of  otlua* 
cereals,  in  due  projiortion.  But  statistical  returns 
do  not  warrant  such  an  assumption.  The  total 
amount  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  2)eas,  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  raised  in  1800,  only  amounted 
to  23,534,903  bushels,  an  increase  upon  1851  of 
little  over  1 1,000,000  bushels — not  even  doubling 
in  ten  years ;  while  during__the  same  period,  the 
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population  has  increased  from  890,270  to 
1,110,600  souls. 

Tlie  proportion  of  grain  produced  in  Lower 
Canada  to  each  inhabitant,  is  twenty- three 
bushels,  while  in  Upper  Canada  it  amounts  to 
forty-three  bushels,  or  very  nearly  double  the 
quantity.  Uespccting  Canada  West,  wo  find  the 
following  encouraging  statistics  :  — 

WhPBt  proiliiced 

Yi'iir.  Ii.  liiinbclH. 

ISfJ . 3,221, !)!U 

1H1« . 7,.')r)H,773 

1S')1 . 12,374,r)l)3 

ISGU . 24,020,425 

In  some  counties  in  U]»per  Canada  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  is  progressing  with  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  too  rapidly,  I  fear,  for  good  husbandry. 
The  United  Counties  of  York,  Ontario,  and  Peel 
produced  in  1800  as  much  wheat  as  Low'er  Canada 
in  1831,  and  nearly  one  million  more  bushels 
than  Lower  Canada  in  1800. 

The  total  average  of  wheat  in  Ui)per  Canada 
generally,  is  21  bushels  per  acre  for  winter,  and 
18§  bushels  for  spring  wheat ;  oats,  34.^  bushels; 
barley,  27^  bushels;  hay,  2  tons  })cr  acre.  In 
Lower  Canada  both  wheat  and  flax  are  little 
cultivated.  The  average  yield  of  oats  is  22^ 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  of  barley,  23  bushels  jter 
acre.  The  entire  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Province,  in  I8o9,  exceeded  by  10  per  cent,  the 
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general  average  of  the  preceding  twenty  years, 
and  that  of  1860  surpassed  that  of  1859.  The 
average  wheat  crop  in  Great  Britain  is  28 
bushels  (60  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  per  acre;  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  Canada  should  not, 
by  attention  to  drainage  and  high  cultivation, 
obtain  a  similar  resnlt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
four  million  bushels  of  native-grown  corn  are  an¬ 
nually  consmned  in  the  manufacture  of  vile 
whiskey,  which  is  retailed  throughout  the  country 
at  a  cheap  rate,  thereby  all’ording  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  incentive  to  inebriety. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  indubitably  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  j)roducts  of  the  colony,  and 
largely  contributes  to  its  permanent  revenue. 
For  many  years  Canada  has  extensively  ex[)orted 
white  and  red  pine  timber  (irrespective  ot  staves 
and  deals)  to  Great  Britain ;  while  a  fair  and 
increasing  trade  in  sawn  timber  has  lately  s[)rung 
up  between  the  I’rovinee  and  the  United  IStates, 
The  exi)orts  of  timber  to  England  alone  approxi¬ 
mate  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  cubic  feet, 
or  what  would  probably  be  capial  to  three-million 
tons.  Of  this  Canada  furnishes  about  twenty- 
four  per  cent.  The  (piantity  ot  timber  exported, 
however,  is  far  cxceedetl  by  that  required  for 
home  consumj)tion,  the  value  of  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  three  million  imuuds  sterling.  As  nearly 
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aa  can  be  ascertained  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Ottawa  country  employs  fifteen  thousand  axe-men 
in  the  woods,  and  ten  thousand  more  hands  in  the 
various  manufacturing  establishments.  Hence  a 
totality  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  are  engaged 
in  the  lumbering  traffic  on  the  Ottawa  River.  The 
wages  of  these  labourers  amount  to  twenty-six 
dollars  a  month,  or  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  pounds  sterling,  Al.'out  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  are  ])aid  as  duty  to  the  Government 
for  the  j)rlvilege  of  cutting  timber,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one-half-jienny  ])cr  foot  for  square  timber 
and  fivepence  each  for  logs. 

The  annual  consumption  of  provisions  by  the 
l)roducers  of  timber  makes  a  curious  item.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  square  timber  lumbermen  con¬ 
sume  annually  twelve  thousaml  barrels  of  pork, 
one  hundred  tons  of  sundries,  six  thousand  tons 
of  hay,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
bushels  of  oats ;  and  that  a  similar  quantity  of 
Hup])lie8  is  required  for  the  i>roducers  of  saw  logs  ; 
so  that  about  twenty-six  tons  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  are  absolutely  absorbed  every  year  by  the  re- 
(|uiremcnts  of  the  lumbering  trade. 

Eight  hundred  shi2)s  are  annually  laden  at  Quebec 
with  timber  from  the  Ottawa,  valued  at  two 
million  and  a-half  dollars.  The  number  of 
seamen  necessary  to  man  the  fleet  which  carries 
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the  lumber  from  Quebec  to  European  markets, 
and  those  engaged  in  exporting  the  same  to 
Chicago  and  other  Federal  States,  approach 
nearly  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  re¬ 
venue  collected  on  the  Ottawa  from  the  lumber 
trade  amounted  in  1851,  to  100,998  dollars  ;  while 
in  1861  it  reached  219,533  dollars. 

The  principal  trees  in  Canada  consist  of  the 
black  and  butternut  walnut;  the  hickory;  the 
elm  ;  several  varieties  of  oak  ;  three  descriptions 
of  the  classic  maple,  so  fre(piently  mentioned  by 
Latin  poets,  and  which  Virgil  celebrates  as  the 
throne  of  the  ‘‘good  Evander,”  and  its  branches 
as  the  canopy  under  which  he  seated  /Eneas  : — 

“On  snds  of  t'.irf  lip»:\t  the  soldiers  roiiml; 

A  maple  throne  raised  higher  from  the  ground 
I{eceive<l  the  I  rojan  chief ;  ami  o'er  the  hdl 
A  lion’s  shuj'^'y  hide  for  ornament  wa-s  spread.” 

Beside  these  valuable  and  useful  woods  there 
is  the  white  and  red  pine;  the  tulip  tree;  three 
varieties  of  the  birch;  the  sycamore  ;  the  ches- 
nut ;  the  red  and  white  beech  ;  the  ironwood  ;  the 
hemlock  ;  the  balsam  and  black  spruce,  from  the 
former  of  which  exudes  a  turpentine  of  medicinal 
importance;  the  larch;  the  cedar ;  the  sassafras, 
also  employed  medicinally  ;  the  wild  cherry,  the 
tamarac  and  bass  wood,  in  addition  to  the  white 
and  other  kinds  of  ash — a  timber  which  has 
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proved  so  useful  in  ancient  and  modem  times  to 
and  which  Homer  thus  alludes : — 

“  From  I’elion's  cloudy  top,  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd  and  shap'd  it  fur  hU  sire  ” 

Another  source  of  wealth  is  comprised  in  the 
economic  minerals,  which,  according  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Logan,  consist  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  — 

^Iktals  and  TiiKiH  Orms. — l\Iagnetic  iron  ore  ; 
liintmite;  titaniforons  iron;  sulpluiret  of  zinc; 
8ulj)Iiuret  of  lead  ;  native  coiijter  ;  copper  pyrites  ; 
argentiferous  ditto,  containing  gold  ;  nickel ;  sil¬ 
ver,  with  native  cojiper  and  sulphuret  of  silver; 
gold. 

Non-^Ietali.ic  l\IiNEnALS.  —  Uranium  ;  chro¬ 
mium;  cobalt;  manganese;  iron  pyrites;  graphite; 
dolomite;  carbonate  of  magnesia;  sulphate  of 
barytes  ;  iron  ochres  ;  stextile  ;  lithographic  stone  ; 
agates;  jasper;  felspar;  avanturine  ;  hyacinthe  ; 
coramdum  ;  amethyst ;  jet ;  quartzose ;  sandstone  ; 
retinite  and  basalt;  gypsum;  shell  marl ;  jihos- 
phate  of  lime  ;  millstones;  grindstones;  whets¬ 
tones  ;  and  tripoli. 

lUiiLDiNd  Matkiiials. — Ciraiiitos;  sandstone; 
calcareous  sandstone  ;  limestones  ;  hydraulic  lime¬ 
stones  ;  rooting  slates  ;  flagging  stones ;  clays  ; 
moulding  sand;  fuller’s  earth.  Marbles — white; 
black,  red,  brown,  yellow  and  black,  gray  and 
variegated  green. 
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Combustibles.  —Peat ;  petroleum ;  and  asphal- 
tum. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  Eastern  Townships  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  those  abounding  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  western 
regions  of  Lake  Superior,  are  the  most  impor- 
tiint,  and  if  judiciously  developed,  will  doubtless 
be  productive  of  great  and  gratifying  results. 
The  former  are  diffused  over  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  extending  from  Lake  Champlain  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  as  far  as  Quebec  ;  thus 
occupying  a  breadth  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  while 
the  latter  occupies  a  lineal  extent  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  copper 
ore  in  the  country,  only  one  thousand  and  eleven 
tons  were  mined  in  18G1,  the  value  of  which  was 
a  little  under  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  Acton  Mine  has  been  the  most 
productive,  having  yielded  from  its  opening  up  to 
January,  1802,  not  less  than  six  thousand  tons  of 
ore,  averaging  17  j)er  cent,  produce,  and  worth 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  a  cost  of 
one-fourth  that  huiii. 

The  Harney  Hill  Mine,  the  property  of  the 
English  and  Canadian  Mining  Company,  also 
situated  in  Canada  East,  has  been  worked  with 
commendable  vigour.  In  opening  up  this  mine, 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
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oxpondod.  Tlio  results,  if  not  exactly  remuner¬ 
ative,  are  at  all  events  promising.  During  1861 
the  mine  has  })roduced  one  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  of  80  per  cent,  ore,  worth  about  eighteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  total  yield  up  to  the 
period  specified  has  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

In  several  localities  gold  has  been  discovered, 
but  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Chaudiero 
and  Du  Loup,  and  their  tributaries.  The  size  of 
the  largest  nuggets  vary  in  weight  from  two 
to  four  ounces.  From  Luke  Manitoba  to  the 
Itocky  ^lountains  ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  vast 
country  situated  north  and  south  of  St.  IMartin’s 
Lake,  between  Lakes  Winnii»eg  and  ^Manitoba, 
auriferous  deposits  abouml.  The  Winnipeg  gold 
fiehl  is  considered  equally  fertile  as  that  of  the 
Celebrated  Victoria  region.  It  is  exj)ected  that 
when  steamers  are  {)laced  on  the  Saskatchewan 
a  hardy  race  of  peoj)le  will  go  in  and  j)Ossess  the 
laiul.  The  o])euiiig  uj)  of  the  Hudson  Lay  Com- 
jtaiiy’s  territories  will  be  fraught  with  commercial 
and  political  advantage's. 

Owing  to  the  iiilernecino  war  in  Atuerica,  tho 
j)rogress  of  mining  in  Oaiiada  has  been  seriously 
inlerru|)li'd.  The  susjieuHion  of  specie  payments 
operating  upon  the  production  of  copper  in  tho 
States,  must  have  the  ellect  of  increasing  its 
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value,  as  its  consumption  still  remains  undi- 
minishcd.  The  groat  drawbacks  to  the  successful 
and  profitable  operation  of  mining  in  the  Province 
are  the  scarcity  and  consequently  exorbitant  cost  of 
labour;  the  charges  incidental  to  transportation, 
which  twice  exceed  those  in  England;  and  having 
to  send  the  ore  to  Wales  for  the  jturpose  of  being 
smelted.  A  few  smelting  works  have  been  tried 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Su])erior,  but  they 
did  not  answer.  It  was  found  necessary  to  amal¬ 
gamate  the  ore  with  metal  of  a  similar  dcscri})- 
tion  so  as  to  render  it  marketable  ;  and,  besides, 
its  production  cost  less  by  shipping  it  to  Wales 
than  if  it  had  been  manufactured  in  the  Province. 
These  impediments,  however,  are  likely  to  be  but 
of  short  duration,  as  mining  bids  fair  to  become 
an  “institution”  with  the  Canadians.  The  im¬ 
migration  of  Cornish  miners,  the  erection  of 
smelting  works,  and  the  concentration  of  ore  near 
the  mines,  or  at  the  nearest  coal  country  in 
English  America,  will  change  the  aspect  of  affairs 
considerably.  It  is  thought  that  Nova  Scotia  will 
in  time  occupy  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
the  mining  region  of  Lower  Canada  that  South 
Wales  holds  with  respect  to  Cornwall.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  (.'anadian  ores  are  richer,  and  in 
every  way  su[)erior,  to  those  of  Wales.  Their 
greater  proximity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  pro- 
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eludes  the  necessity  for  expensive  machinery, 
the  erection  and  working  of  which  absorb  a  good 
share  of  the  profits. 

“  The  result  of  the  gold  washings  on  the  Du 
Loup  and  ChaudiOro  in  185 1-52,”  observes  Mr. 
Charles  Hold),  the  eminent  mining  engineer,  of 
Montreal,  in  his  “  Manual  for  Explorers,”  “when 
the  j)roeess  was  vigorously  ami  systematically 
pursued  during  a  whole  siaison,  was  about  1,000 
dwts.  ;  and  the  i»roceeds  showed  a  yiedd  of  about 
double  wages.  The  quantity  obtained  was  not  so 
great,  nor  the  results,  as  far  as  regards  profitable 
working,  so  satisfactory  as  to  tjive  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  gold  seeker  in  Canada;  but  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  since  the  rocks  of  the  country 
are  now  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  those 
which,  in  the  neighbouring  States,  have  yielded 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  precious  metal,  ex- 
j)loration8  will  be  undertaken  and  j)roseciited  with 
greater  vigour  and  surer  ])rospect8  of  success. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  not  be  considered 
out  of  place  to  repeat  the  caution  given  by  Sir 
William  Logan,  that  in  all  jtrobability,  ‘the  de- 
jiosit  will  not  in  general  remunerate  unskilled 
labour,  and  that  agriculturists  anti  others  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  occuitations  of  the  country  would 
only  lose  their  labour,  by  turning  gold  hunters.’” 

The  fisheries  of  the  Province  form  another 
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interesting  feature  in  the  natural  products. 
From  Newfoundland  banks  where  cod-fish  is 
caught  by  book  and  line,  and 

“  Wound  upjjy  bnrrelfiiU 
To  fc«U  u  liuiij^ry  world," 

to  Ou8p6  and  all  along  the  coast  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence,  and  the  uuiiieruus  rivers  and  tributaries 
abounding  on  the  north  and  east  shore  and  the 
southern  coast,  cod,  salmon,  'white-fish,  herring, 
lake  trout,  speckled  trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel, 
bass,  mascalonge,  and  a  variety  of  inferior  fish  are 
to  be  found  in  immense  profusion.  At  Gaspe, 
whale-fishing  is  pursued  ;  the  average  value  of 
whale  oil  every  season  amounting  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  Along  the  entire  shore  cod¬ 
fishing  is  successfully  carrii'd  on  ;  herring  fishing 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the 
Labrador  coast ;  and  mackerel  fishing  at  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  in  propimpiity  to  the  Gaspe 
coast. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  are  at  least  seventy 
salmon  fisheries,  which  the  Government  is 
fostering.  The  latest  catch  amounted  to  nearly 
four  thousand  barrels.  In  Upper  Canada  also 
the  extensive  area,  great  depth,  pellucid  and 
refrigerating  character  of  the  waters,  abundant 
feeding  banks,  shoals,  and  spawning  grounds  of 
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the  lakes,  render  the  fish  found  therein  of 
excellent  quality,  large  in  size,  and  very  prolific. 
The  annual  value  of  the  various  piscatory  species 
is  estimated  at  over  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  About  seven  hundred  vessels  are 
employed  during  the  season  in  the  fishing  trade, 
one  hundred  of  which  belong  to  Canada;  three 
hundred  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  same 
number  to  the  States  ;  such  craft  being  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  ])rovisions  of  the  Peciprocity  Treaty.  lilost 
of  the  rivers  or  tidal  streams  which  debouch  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  jiossess  stationary  salmon  and 
trout  fisheries  within  i\\Q  embouchure,  and  at  bays, 
coves,  and  inlets  on  either  side.  Several  of  the 
streams  and  tributaries  referred  to  ])resent  every 
variety  of  river  and  lake  adapted  to  the  })ropcr 
breeding  and  feeding  of  fish. 

The  fisheries  on  Lake  Huron  are  likewise  very 
numerous  and  form  an  inqiortant  source  of 
wealth.  For  several  years  fishing  has  been 
carried  on  during  October  and  November  by 
comiianies  of  exjicrienced  fishermen,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  salted  herring 
and  trout  are  brought  into  Goderich  harbour 
every  year.  There  is  likewise  constant  summer 
and  fall  fishing  of  trout  and  white-fish — which  is 
very  delicious — carried  on  daily  ofi'  Goderich 
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harbour,  so  that  each  season  from  one  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  barrelsful  are  procured.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  these  are  sold  fresh  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages,  at  from  one  to 
four  cents,  a  j)ound.  The  remainder  are  cured  and 
barrelled  for  exportation.  "Wiiiler  fishing  is  also 
prosecuted  as  long  as  practicable,  when  large 
hauls  are  usually  taken,  and  the  fine  fresh  fish 
become  hawked  all  over  the  country  as  far  as 
London  and  Woodstock.  The  lake  fishery  may  be 
regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  so  that  the  source  of 
wealth  arising  therefrom  remains  to  be  developed. 

The  inexhaustible  fisheries  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  have  formed  the  subject  of 
legislative  care  ;  and  a  few  years  since  an  act  was 
passed  ])roviding  for  their  protection  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  empowered  by 
Act  22nd  Viet.,  ca{),  80,  to  grant  special  fishing 
leases  and  licenses,  and  to  make  all  needful  or 
expedient  regulations  for  the  management  and 
disposal  of  fisheries.  The  open  season  fur  salmon 
fishing  is  between  the  1st  of  iMarch  and  the  Ist 
of  August;  but  fly  surface  fishing  extends  to  the 
1st  of  September.  Trout  fishing  is  prohibited 
between  the  20th  October  and  the  1st  of  February. 
1  know  but  of  few  }ihices  where  British  anglers 
could  pass  a  few  months  more  delightfully  in 
pursuing  their  favourite  sport. 

0  5 
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English  and  Foreign  sportsmen  of  another 
stamp  will  find  in  Canada  an  extensive  field  for 
carrying  on  their  exhilarating  occupation.  Game 
of  every  description  abounds  throughout  the 
Province ;  and  those  who  seek  more  wild  and 
adventurous  amusement  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  means  of  gratifying  their  desire.  Deer, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  the  moose,  and  cariboo,  can 
also  be  discovered  exce])t  within  actual  settle¬ 
ments. 

Cattle  multiply  very  rapidly  in  Western 
Canada,  and  animal  food  will  finally  form  an  im¬ 
portant  exj)orting  commodity.  The  number  of  live 
stock  returned  for  1801,  exceed  that  for  1802  by 
considerably  over  a  million,  and  amount  to 
3,525,000,  inclusive  of  colts  and  fillies.  Their  total 
value  is  estimated  at  nearly  fifty-four  millions  of 
dollars. 

Owing  to  the  importance  attached  to  wheat- 
growing  and  farming  operations,  home  manufac¬ 
tures  have  been  unduly  neglected.  But  this  is 
an  evil  which  will  not  continue.  The  manufacture 
of  flannel,  linen,  and  fulled-clotli,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  butter  and  cheese  steadily  increase. 

No  better  evi<lence  can  be  adduced  of  the  solid 
wealth  of  the  Province  than  that  presented  by  the 
Assessment  Iteturns  for  each  district — a  facd  fur¬ 
ther  attested  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Upper 
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Canada  there  are  about  seventy  thousand  private 
carriages  “  kept  for  pleasure,”  (to  employ  the 
words  of  the  Census  Report),  the  estimated  value 
of  which  exceeds  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  About  four  thousand  carriages 
are  retained  for  hire,  the  value  of  which  reaches 
something  like  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  immense  lakes,  or,  more  properly,  inland 
seas  of  Canada,  arc  of  immense  utility,  while 
they  materially  enhance  the  natural  beauty  and 
productiveness  of  the  country.  These  consist  of 
Lake  Superior — the  noblest  lake  in  the  world  — 
4d0  miles  long  and  100  miles  broad,  1,200  feet 
deep,  and  1,750  miles  in  circumference,  fed  by 
four  hundred  rivers  and  creeks;  Lake  Huron, 
270  miles  long  and  145  miles  broad,  by  1,1 0(» 
miles  in  circuiuference  ;  Lake  Erie  270  miles 
long  and  GO  miles  broad,  possessing  an  area  of 
1,100  square  miles;  Lake  Ontario,  ISOmiles  long, 
80  miles  broad,  and  covering  an  area  of  7,000 
square  miles.  The  extent  of  the  navigation  of 
these  lakes  is  about  1,800  miles.  The  River  St. 
Lawrence  rises  in  Lake  Suj»erior,and  Hows  through 
Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
some  0,000  miles,  having  a  lireadth  varying  from 
one  to  ninety  miles,  and,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  is 
navigable  the  entire  distance.  The  Ottawa  River 
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flows  for  450  miles  through  a  fertile  country, 
possessing  several  extensive  tributaries,  some  of 
them  equal  to  the  largest  rivers  of  this  country, 
and  draining  an  area  of  more  than  80,000  square 
miles.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  country  thereby  rendered  ac¬ 
cessible. 

These  wonderful  lakes  operate  most  cflectually 
in  ameliorating  the  rigour  of  the  Canadian 
climate,  esj)ecially  in  the  Western  Peninsula. 
The  growth  and  fecundity  of  certain  kinds  of 
trees  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  valuable 
black  walnut,  for  example,  for  which  Canada  is 
celebrated,  does  not  grow  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
north  of  latitude  41".  It  is  found,  however,  in 
rich  profusion  in  the  comparatively  mild  lake 
climate  of  peninsular  Canada,  and  as  far  north  as 
latitude  43“. 

The  commerce  of  a  producing  coun  try  like  Canada, 
deriving  its  wealth  from  agriculture,  forests, 
mines,  and  seas,  is  fairly  represented  by  her  ex¬ 
ports  and  itnports  The  former  average  close 
upon  23,000,000  dollars,  and  the  latter  about 
17,000,000  dollars,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
ships  built  at  Quebec.  Of  the  exports  of  1801, 
no  less  than  3,505,51 1  dollars  constitute  the 
value  of  commodities  shipped  from  the  Western 
States  via  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  tonnage  of 
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vessels  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1861,  amounted 
to  1,087,128  and  1,059,667  respectively;  being 
an  immense  advance  upon  that  of  former  years. 
The  opening  of  free  ports,  and  the  o])oration  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  have  effected  this  great 
result,  and,  doubtless,  will  still  further  enhance 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colony.  In 
1861  the  imports  from  the  Unit(;d  States  into 
Canada  amounted  to  21,069,388  dollars,  and  the 
exports  from  Canada  to  the  States,  to  14,386,427 
dollars  ;  the  entire  amount  of  trade  being 
35,455,815  dollars,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  year  1851,  three  years  anterior  to  the  epoch  of 
the  treaty  referred  to,  which  has  increased  the 
value  of  Canadian  products  fully  20  per  cent. 
If  we  supcradd  to  these  gratifying  results  of 
the  internal  trade  of  the  Province,  the  value  of 
American  fisheries  in  Canadian  waters  and  the 
trade  existing  betwecu  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
the  United  States,  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  marvellous  activity  which  commerce 
has  assumed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Trade 
policy. 

The  annexed  tabular  statement  exhibits  the 
value  and  nature  of  the  commodities  exported 
from  Canada  to  all  countries  and  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1800  and  1801  : — 
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OOMMODmU. 

1860.  1  18 

61. 

Total 

AmouD*. 

Dnitod  1  Total 
Slate).  Amount. 

1 

United 

State). 

ISoDP,  (nd  Com  .... 
Ollier  Agricultural  producu 

Timber  and  Lumber . 

Aninialii . 

Doll*. 

4  694,711 
in,(l.'.l,I47 
2,048  005 
6,003,083 

Dol«.  1  Dol). 
6,483,994  14,160  111 
3,529,81  5  3,684.520 

3,846,61  1  8  693,638 

2,047,745  l,397,o:’4 
2,619,813  6,381,945 

Dol). 

6,516,582 

2,137,5.54 

2,065,876 

1,396,994 

2,219,427 

Uatiuraclurea,  Ulnernlii.eic. 

Total) . 

18,427,968  ^34,717,248 

14,386,427 

The  value  of  the  direct  exports  of  Ilritisli  Pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  to  Canada  now  avera^a'S 
2,260,000/.  sterling,  whilst  the  computed  value 
of  the  imports  from  Canada  is  over  4,000,000/. 

In  1823  there  were  but  thre(‘  banks  in  Lower 
Canada.  Now  there  is  not  a  city  or  town 
throughout  the  entire  Province  without  possessing 
one  or  more  establishments  of  this  character. 

The  Canadian  banking  system  a]»pears  to  be 
founded  on  a  solid  and  safe  basis.  Pefore  a  new 
bank  can  1)0  started,  an  amount  of  Provincial 
Bonds,  equivalent  to  its  contemplated  issue 
of  notes,  has  to  be  deposited  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  notes  have  likewise  to  be 
countersigned  by  an  Inspector-General,  or  his 
deputy,  previous  to  being  put  into  circulation. 
Bomls  are  issued  with  the  sunetiou  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  to  the  lender.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-four  years  the  entire  sum 
becomes  liquidated  ;  while  proper  precaution  is 
taken  that  the  amount  borrowed  shall  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  assessment  of  the  county  or 
township  in  which  a  banking  house  may  be 
opened. 

The  public  accounts  of  the  Province  for  1803 
exhibit  a  more  favourable  balance  than  for  several 
])receding  years.  The  five  great  sources  of  revenue, 
viz.  Customs,  Excise,  Public  Works,  Post-ofiice, 
and  Territorial  Keveuue  have  combinedly  produced 
7,002,490  dollars,  which  exceed  the  receipts  from 
the  like  sources  for  1802  by  1,104,901  dollars. 
Another  favourable  feature  in  the  revenue  returns 
is,  that  while  the  receipts  have  been  augmented 
by  1,351,871  dollars,  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  228,873  dollars, 
making  a  total  of  1,588,745  dollars.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  manifest  im])rovement,  there  yet 
remains  a  serious  deficiency  of  982,491  dollars, 
half  of  which,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  extra 
militia  and  other  legislative  expenditure.  The 
disbursements,  less  redemption  of  debt,  have 
been  10,742,807  dollars,  and  the  reeeij)ts,  less  sale 
of  debentures  and  sinking  fund,  9,700,810  dollars  ; 
showing  an  exact  deficit  of  981,991  dollars. 
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The  direct  and  indirect  debt  of  Canada  com- 
binedly  reach  twelve  million  pounds  sterling, 
liut  such  must  not  be  regar  led  as  a  formidable 
check  on  her  progress.  Tlie  major  portion  of  this 
burden  bus  been  incurred  in  the  formation  and 
Cf^rnpletion  of  milwuys,  canals,  lighthouses,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  repro<luctive  wrirks,  the  gross 
and  net  revenue  of  which,  for  the  year  l&Ol, 
amounted  to  324,010  ilollars  and  40,012  dollars 
re-|/cctively,  the  sum  of  270,000  dollars  having 
lx.'en  exjK:-nd(.-<l  in  rcj^airs,  salaries,  etc. 

Further,  Canada  will  ultimately  l>ecome  relea.sed 
from  her  liability,  as  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
provided  for  the  rc'ilemption  of  her  debt,  liiis 
country  jK^ssesses  neither  sinking  fund  nor  assets 
to  represent  its  j»onderous  indebtedness,  so  that 
our  coloiiy  stands  in  a  iK.-tter  j»osition,  so  far  as 
the  discharge  of  her  j>ecuniary  obligations  is 
concerned. 

.Since  the  passing  of  the  lu'^xlified  Militia  Bill 
in  1^02,  the  volunteer  organization  has  been 
growing  in  Btrength,  energ'y,  and  elliciency.  It 
now  amounts  to  2- j, 000  men  utider  drill,  and  a  re- 
fjerve  of  2<j,tXtO  \  olunteers  already  drdled  ;  a  num- 
U-r  comniensurate  with  three  hundred  thousand 
for  Great  Britain.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
IinjKrrial  troops  now  in  the  Brosince  which 
may  l>e  estimated  at  20,000  strong  —  Canada 
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would  be  quite  able  to  hold  her  own  against 
America  should  she  become  an  adversary.  On 
three  separate  occasions  when  the  country  was 
far  less  ])rei)ared  for  defensive  o])eratioris,  Canada 
was  attacked  by  armies  of  the  Hepublic,  who 
were  invariably  beaten  back  by  tlio  militia,  aided 
by  a  few  brigades  of  Britisli  troops.  Of  the 
sixteen  hundred  bayonets  that  resisted  tlie  com¬ 
bined  and  formidable  forces  led  by  Arnold  and 
Montgomery  at  Quebec,  fourteen  hundred  at  least 
were  wielded  by  the  militia  of  the  Province,  who, 
aided  by  a  single  com2)any  of  regulars,  four  times 
in  succession  victoriously  repulsed  an  enemy 
vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  better  skilled  in 
the  art  of  warfare.  Thus  was  the  country  saved. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  strength  of  the 
militia  organization  of  the  Province,  including 
the  active  and  sedentary  forces,  as  furnished  to 
me  by  Colonel  de  Salaberry,  Adjutant-Cenerul 
for  Lower  Canada  : — 


Lower  Canada. 


Mililhry  districts  ------  9 

Biittalions  .......  173 

liiiltnlion  idlieers  -  -  -  -  fiJlG 

SerKennts  . 8,411 

First-class  service  men  (unmarried)  -  .80,481 
Second-class  service  men  -  -  -  45, *288 

Reserve  men  -  -  -  -  83,573 


Total  rank  and  file 


118,409 
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Uppbr  Canada, 

Military  diitricU 

Ikittalions  .... 

Staff  of  military  cliatricta 
Itatiulion  officers  ... 
Serjeants  ..... 
First- class  service  men 
SeoonH-class  service  men 
Reserve  men  .... 


9 

249 

26 

-  6,858 

-  2,968 

-  42,342 

-  44,448 

-  81  108 


Total  rank  and  file 


117,200 


Tlio  entire  number  of  service  men,  that  is  to 
say  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Province, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  years, 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  a  force,  if  properly  disciplined  and  equipped, 
sufficient  to  protect  the  colony  in  case  of  invasion. 

Referrins:  to  the  volunteer  orgiinization  of  the 
Province,  and  the  relation  of  England  to  her 
colonies,  the  Honourable  Jose]»h  Ilowe  observes, 
in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  Honourable 
C.  B.  Adderley,  :\I.P. 

“All  the  officers  of  the  sedentary  militia  are 
now  required  to  receive  military  training  and 
instruction.  They  are  removed  if  they  do  not. 
Hereafter  no  officer  will  be  appointed  or  i)romoted 
who  has  not  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  arms. 
Tlie  number  of  ofiicers  whom  it  is  the  design  of 
this  system  to  qualify,  will  amount  to  twenty 
thousand.  Brigade  l\Iajors  have  been  appointed 
in  all  the  districts.  The  Governor-General  is,  by 
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statute,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  is  authorized, 
at  his  discretion,  or  on  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
to  call  out  every  man  in  the  Province,  or  any 
number  that  may  be  required.  Under  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  at  fifteen  days’  notice,  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  perfectly  organized  in  companies 
and  battalions,  and  with  all  their  regimental 
ofiicers,  from  a  colonel  to  a  corporal,  could 
be  j)laced  upon  any  point  of  the  frontier. 
The  military  spirit  has  revived  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  necessity,  and  is  fast  sju'eading  all  over 
the  Provinces.  Half  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  last  winter,  earned  an  appetite  for  breakfast 
in  the  drill-room,  and  used  to  pass  my  window 
on  the  coldest  mornings,  with  their  rifles  over 
their  shoulders.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  is  as 
common  a  sound  as  the  note  of  the  Pob-o'-Link, 
and  intercolonial  shooting  matches  are  becoming 
an  institution.” 

Irresi)ective  of  their  commercial  advantage, 
the  s})lendid  canals  of  Canada  form  one  of  its 
most  important  defences.  In  case  of  hostilities 
with  the  Federal  States,  a  fleet  of  light-draught 
gun  boats  could  be  precipitated  into  the  lakes, 
which — to  employ  the  language  of  the  Report  not 
long  since  presented  to  Congress,  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mr.  Blair,  recommending  the  enlargement 
of  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  —  “  iu 
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one  short  montli,  in  despite  of  any  opposition 
that  could  be  made  by  extemporized  batteries, 
could  pass  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  shell 
every  city  and  village  from  Ogdensburgh  to 
Chicago.  At  one  blow  it  could  sweep  our  com¬ 
merce  from  that  entire  chain  of  waters.  Such  a 
fleet  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  inflict  a  loss  to 
be  reckoned  only  by  hundreds  of  millions,  so  vast 
is  the  wealth  thus  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
a  maritime  enemy.” 

The  Americans  could  possess  no  such  advantage, 
as  they  would  be  debarred  from  access  to  the  lakes 
by  the  sea.  In  1814,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared  to  the  Government  that  a  naval  supe¬ 
riority  on  the  lakes  was  a  sine  qm  non  of  success 
in  war  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 

The  bright  aiul  jirosperous  future  of  Canada  is 
more  than  adumbrated  by  her  up-rising  cities, 
such  as  Ottawa,  the  new  Provincial  Capital, 
likely  to  grow  into  an  important  ]dacc.  It  is 
j)icture3(piely  situated  on  the  Itold  bluffs  which 
form  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  similar  to 
Quebec,  is  divided  into  the  Lower  and  Ui)per 
towns.  There  is  a  gorge  between  both,  8])anned 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  where  the  Rideau  Canal 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
connects  the  Ottawa  with  Kingston  and  Lake 
Ontario,  through  a  series  of  lakes  and  streams. 
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Built  beside  the  magnificent  Chaudi^re,  upon  a 
rocky  elevation,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  few  cities  in  the 
Province  possess  a  more  imposing  site.  In  this 
respect  it  closely  resembles  Quebec,  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  a  brou<l  ex[):inse  opened  up  by  liurdy 
settlers,  stocked  with  well-cleared  farms,  and 
tidv  villages  snuglv  nestling  between  the  trees, 
while  dark  deep  forests,  yet  untouched  by  the 
woodman’s  axe,  outstretch  on  either  hand. 

The  population  of  Ottawa,  now  amounting  to 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years.  Of  tliesc  one-half  are 
Poman  Catholic,  chiefly  French  Canadian  and 
Irish  labourers.  The  real  propei'ty  of  the  city 
was  valued  some  years  since  at  4, 000, ()()(> dollars. 
Besides  its  peculiarly  jticturesque  and  central 
position,  it  i)ossesses  the  advantage  of  forming  the 
great  high  road  to  twenty-five  millions  of  un¬ 
settled  but  fertile  acres  lying  betw(‘en  the 
Georgian  Bay.  Should  the  grand  scheme  be 
rcaliseil,  now  that  the  initiative  has  been  assumed 
liy  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  of  opening  up 
for  settlement  the  one  hundred  thousand  s(piare 
miles  of  line  prairie  land  situated  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Bed  River  settlement — thus 
establishing  a  highway,  or  connection  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — it  would  mightily 
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enhance  the  importance  of  the  Ottawa  country,  as 
the  road  must  pass  contiguous  thereto,  such  a 
route  being  considered  most  eligible. 

The  Parliamentary  buildings  of  Ottawa  City, 
standing  boldly  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  along 
which  the  river  winds,  are,  of  course,  its  chief 
attraction  ;  and  most  certainly  they  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  Province,  owing  to  their  regal 
and  highly  elaborate  aspect.  The  works  consist 
of  three  piles  of  buildings,  viz.,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  and  the  public  oflices.  The 
facade  of  the  j)rincipal  structure  measures  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in  length.  The 
depth  of  the  building  from  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  entrance  tower  to  the  rear  wall  of  the 
library  is  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The 
departmental  buildings  are  i>laced  jierpendicularly 
and  form  an  angle  with  the  Parliament  House. 
Easterly  there  is  a  facade  of  three  Imndred  and 
nineteen  feet  on  one  side,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-flve  feet  on  the  otlier,  with  outbuildings 
returning  on  the  principal  structure.  Westerly 
the  facades  measure  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with 
outliuildings  likewise  returning  on  the  j)rincipal 
structure.  The  Parliament  House  covers  a 
superficial  area  of  83,000  feet ;  the  eastern  block 
of  42,000  feet,  and  the  western  of  37,000  feet ; 
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forming  altogether  162,000  feet.  The  extent  of 
the  buildings  is  nearly  five  times  greater  than 
what  is  actually  required  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  provincial  Parliament. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  Canada  may 
further  bo  readily  inferred  from  the  following 
statistical  facts  : — 

In  Upper  Canada  the  number  of  occupiers  of 
land  in  1800  was  131,08‘J,  an  increase  of  over  32 
per  cent,  during  the  nine  years  preceding.  Occu¬ 
piers  of  20  acres  and  under  decreased  considerably 
during  the  same  period,  being  but  7,000  in  1800 
compared  with  12,417  in  18.>1.  The  number  who 
held  between  20  and  50  acres  was  26,030 ;  from 
50  to  100  acres,  04,801  ;  land  above  200  acres 
5,027.  The  entire  of  the  lauds  held  in  Upper 
Canada  amounted  to  13,354,007  acres,  being  over 
three  and  a-half  million  increase  on  the  previous 
nine  years,  or  nearly  double  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Province. 

A  point  of  greater  importance  than  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  lands  held  is  the  increase  of  lands 
brought  under  cultivation.  In  this  respect  Canada 
West  far  outstri])S  Canada  East.  The  acres  under 
cultivation  in  Upper  Canada  amounted,  in  1800, 
to  0,051,010 — an  increase  of  43^  ])er  cent,  on  the 
year  1851.  In  Lower  Canada  the  increase  was 
below  30  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  In 
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1851  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  in  Upper 
Canada  exceeded  that  in  Lower  Canada  by  only 
97,621  acres,  while  in  1800  the  excess  in  favour 
of  tlie  former  was  1,372,719  acres.  The  work  of 
brin^inff  land  under  cultivation  went  on  with  more 
rai)id  strides  in  Upper  Canatla  than  the  increase  of 
jxqjulation,  the  proj)ortion  bein^  as  03^  to  40|. 
lleiieo  it  ai)pear8  that  Upiter  Canada  is  a  more 
decidedly  agricultural  country  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago — the  counties  of  Huron,  Perth, 
Grey,  York,  Ontario,  and  ISimcoe,  being  most  re¬ 
markable  for  the  amount  of  industry  put  forward 
by  their  inhabitants  in  felling  the  forests.  Of  the 
0,051 ,619  acres  under  cultivation  in  Canada  AVest, 
4,101,902  were  under  crops  ;  1,800,848  under 
})asturage;  and  88,809  api)ropriated  to  gardens 
and  orchards.  Of  cultivated  lands,  conse(piently, 
the  average  proportion  under  crop  was  07|  per 
cent.  ;  and  that  in  ])asture  30,f  per  cent.  Of  the 
wdiole  13,354,907  acres  held  in  Up])er  Canada,  up¬ 
wards  of  one-half  were,  in  18'-'0,  still  uncultivated, 
and  returned  as  “  wood  and  wild  lands;  ”  so  that 
Canada  i)resi>nts  an  immense  opening  for  the  re¬ 
dundant  agricultural  po[)ulalion  of  Great  Pritaiii 
and  Ireland.  In  Jiower  Canada  the  lands  held 
wcTO  10,223,959  acres  in  1800,  against  8,113,408 
acres  in  1851 ,  being  an  increase  of  2, 1 10,551  acres. 
The  acres  under  cultivation  were  4,073,900  inl800. 
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against  3,605,167  in  1851,  over  a  million  of  acres 
of  previously  wild  land  having  been  brought  under 
cultivation  in  the  intervening  period  of  niue 
years. 

There  is  no  lingering  desire  evinced  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadians  to  have  the  Province  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  American  Union.  The  monarchial 
element  is  too  dominant  among  them  to  admit  of 
such  a  political  alliance;  and  certainly  the  disin¬ 
tegration  and  apparently  approaching  dissolution 
of  Republicanism  in  that  country,  far  from  render 
this  scheme  even  prospectively  possible.  Although 
the  harmonious  government  of  the  Canadas  has 
been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  political  intriguers 
and  factious  partisans,  still  it  is  on  the  whole 
creditable  to  the  Canadians  that  they  have  so  long 
contrived  to  preserve  good  order,  and  maintain  a 
creditable  share  of  good  will.  The  division  of 
parties  is  territorial  as  well  as  political  and  re¬ 
ligious.  Hence  are  facilitated  those  disruptions  in 
the  Government,  which  have  hitherto  been  of 
such  frequent  occurrence.  The  Coalition  Ministry 
recently  formed,  embrace  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  These  are  conscientiously  anxious  to 
free  Canada  from  one  cause  of  dissension,  and 
terminate  a  condition  of  things  found  by  long  and 
painful  experience  to  operate  injuriously  against 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Province.  It  is  recom- 
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mended  that  the  Union  Act  of  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham — which  has  so  signally  failed  of  its 
purpose,  although  temporarily  expedient — should 
be  repealed,  that  united  Canada  should  be  par¬ 
titioned  out  into  three  Provinces — Western, 
Eastern,  and  Central  Canada, — and  that  the  whole 
of  English  America,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
desire  to  coalesce,  should  form  a  Federation ; 
the  legislature  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  each  Province,  and  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  each  Province  to  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  form  the  colonial  legislature. 

The  Government  of  the  Federation  would,  of 
course,  remain  intact;  only  that  the  Crown  would 
have  one  and  not  several  representatives  in  the 
colonics.  The  Home  Government  it  is  to  bo 
trusted  will,  so  far  from  otlering  impediments,  aid 
so  desirable  a  combination  by  all  the  means  in  its 
power.  I  should  certainly  rejoice  to  see  the  whole 
of  English  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
llocky  J\IonntainH,  emhraeed  within  one  united 
nation,  governed  by  a  Prince  of.  the  Blood,  whoso 
example  would  give  a  wholesome  tone  to  society, 
and  whoso  jjresence  would  ins})ire  a  growing  and 
glowing  loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As 
Mr.  M‘Gee  sagaciously  observes  : — 

“  In  the  new  state  of  existence  imposed  upon 
us,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  choice  of  one  of 
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the  three  future  relations.  A  closer  connection, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  annexation  ;  or  a  guaranteed  neutrality, 
like  that  of  Belgium,  under  the  joint  protection 
of  the  Powers.” 

Decidedly,  the  first  is  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable,  to  accomplish  which  the  leading  politi¬ 
cians  of  Canada  have  combined.  A  centralized 
government  has  been  the  curse  of  Canada.  Sec¬ 
tional  parties,  bitter  contentions,  and  mutual 
jealousies  have  arisen  and  multiplied  in  conse¬ 
quence.  As  no  administration,  however  talented 
or  excellent,  could  satisfy  the  conflicting  demands 
of  clamorous  politicians,  so  no  government  could 
possibly  have  a  fair  trial  or  a  decent  existence. 
The  plan  of  de-centralization  now  agreed  upon 
seems  a  wise  design.  Perhaps  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
United  States,  which  luxs  been,  and  is  pursuing 
a  similar  policy  to  that  of  Canada,  llenco  tho 
desire  to  enter  upon  an  opposite  course  of  action, 
and  to  ignore  separate  powers  of  self-government 
over  local  and  party  interests  ;  thus  nobly  sink¬ 
ing  all  private  advantage  for  tho  public  good. 
Canada,  unquestionably,  has  a  glorious  future 
before  her,  tho  dawn  of  which  is  now  discernible, 
whether  possessing  an  independent  political  ex¬ 
istence,  or  else,  combined  with  the  other  integral 
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portions  of  our  American  possessions  under  a 
Regency — a  desire  sanguinely  entertained  by  nu¬ 
merous  and  enlightened  colonists.  Indeed,  it  is 
augured  by  some  seers,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
remote  when  the  youthful  and  promising  Prince 
Alfred  ill  reign  over  English  America,  which 
certainly  may  bo  regarded  as  no  unworthy 
a})pcnnge  for  a  Scion  of  the  British  Throne. 
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Inefficient  Agencies  Employed — Fluctuations  of  the  Tide  of 
Emigration — The  New  York  Booking  System — Comparative 
Growth  of  Population  in  Ujiper  and  Lower  Canada— The  St. 
Maurice  Territory  and  the  Eastern  Townships — How  to  Give 
Quebec  a  Back  Country — Lands  in  the  Market — Average 
Price  of  Land — Great  Lines  of  Rond  0|)ened  Up — Free  Grants 
and  their  Conditions — Imperfect  Arrangements  for  Emigrants 
in  Quei)ec — The  Canada  and  British  American  Comimnies — 
Evil  Results  of  such  Sjieculative  Corporations — Building  Lots 
Possessed  by  the  Canada  Company — Concluding  Reflections. 


The  subject  of  emigration  to  Canada  has  for 
some  time  been  exciting  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  ;  and  several  of  the  provincial 
journals  have  discussed  the  question  with  much 
warmth  and  ability. 

“  It  is  clear,”  observes  the  Quebec  MoDiiny 
Chronicle.,  “  the  agencies  cmjfloycd  by  the  Province 
are  less  efficient  than  they  might  be,  or  that  the 
influences  they  are  at  liberty  to  invoke  in  support 
of  their  works  are  less  potent  than  those  exercised 
in  favour  of  other  colonies,  or  that  Canada  really 
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offers  fewer  and  less  substantial  inducements  to 
emigrants  than  those  which  are  held  out  by  other 
countries.  The  last  of  these  alternatives,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  Canadians  will  be  unwilling  to  accept;  and 
wo  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  between 
considerations  which  alike  reflect  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  (U’partnient.  ^Vlultever  is  the  cause 
of  this,  wo  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
whilst  every  vessel  that  leaves  England  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  goes  freighted  with  pre¬ 
cious  living  cargoes,  we  who  watch  upon  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  strain  our  eyes  vainly 
in  search  of  proi)ortionately  large  accessions  to 
our  population.  If  Canada  really  offers  as  many 
solid  temptations  as  emigration  fields  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  must  conclude  either  that 
these  tem{)tations  are  not  properly  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  Old  World,  or  that  they  are 
presented  in  shapes  that  are  unacceptable.  We 
leave  others  to  solve  a  riddle  which  baffles  our 
ingenuity.” 

Previous  to  1800,  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
Canada  fluctuated  considerably ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Quebec  passed  on  to  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  where  they  obtained  settlements.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  during  the  years 
1850,  1800,  and  1801,  nearly  six  thousand  emi- 
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grants,  whose  destination  was  Canada,  have  been 
cajoled,  through  the  agency  of  the  New  York 
booking  system,  into  settling  in  Federal  America. 
The  Yankees  have  realized  the  idea  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  its  advantages  to  a  young  country,  more 
thoroughly  than  our  Canadian  colonists.  The 
material  aid,  food,  and  employment  which  they 
uObrd  to  this  class  of  persons  have  proved 
unfailing  baits,  by  alluring  thousands  of  hardy 
Europeans  from  settling  in  Canada,  and  by 
the  abstraction  of  their  labour,  from  conducing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Province.  A  change,  how¬ 
ever,  is  discernible  for  the  better.  In  1801  and 
18G2,  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal  from  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  to  its  close,  reached  very  nearly  forty 
thousand. 

Of  late,  a  considerable  accession  has  been  made 
to  the  population  of  Canada,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  Fi’anco-Canadians  and  others,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  w'ar,  have  returned  from  the 
States  ;  some  to  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and 
others  to  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  where  they 
have  procured  settlements  on  the  Crowm  lands, 
with  every  prospect  of  doing  w’ell.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  augurs  favourably.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  exodus  will  continue;  as  a  country  dis¬ 
tracted  by  military  and  2)olltical  strife,  aud  weighed 
down  by  a  huge  debt,  which  Avill  have  to  be  mot 
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either  by  taxation  or  repudiation,  is  far  from 
being  a  desirable  one  to  live  in,  especially  for 
the  poor  artizan  and  the  struggling  farmer. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  Lower  Canada  had  an  excess  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  above 
the  Upper  Province.  Now  it  possesses  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninetv  thousand  less.  This  shows  an 
¥ 

actual  decrease  of  five  hundred  thousand  in  twenty 
years.  And  yet  the  country  of  Canada  East, 
according  to  the  highest  scientific  authorities,  is 
highly  productive,  and  richly  fertile.  Even  below 
Quebec  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  inferior  to 
thc»se  of  L^pj)er  Canada,  between  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Ottawa.  North  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  two  districts,  known  as  “  the  St. 
ilaurice  Country,”  and  ‘‘the  Eastern  Townships,” 
rich  in  resources,  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  in  comfort  four  millions  of  j)eople, 
instead  of  the  paltry  quarter  of  a  million  settlers 
now  scattered  over  that  extensive  territory. 

Tlie  great  drawback  to  Quebec  is  the  absence  of 
a  back  country,  which  forty  miles  of  a  road  con¬ 
tinued  from  Gosford,  tapping  the  St.  Maurice  at 
the  Tuguo — the  centre  of  its  lumber  o])eration8 
— would  readily  efiect.  As  yet  the  St.  Maurice, 
and  the  rich  region  around  it,  is  a  comi)lete  terra 
incognita^  seldom  visited  except  by  the  tourist 
bent  on  an  excursion  or  j)leasure.  Indeed,  the 
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long  narrow  riband  of  population  stretching  at 
either  side  along  the  great  central  valley  from 
Cornwall  to  the  Saguenay,  and  then  west  of 
Cornwall  towards  the  north  of  the  Upper  St. 
LavTcnce  and  the  Great  Lakes,  forms  a  waving 
Lesbian  line,  expressive  neither  of  beauty  nor  of 
grace,  nor  even  of  defensive  power.  Tlie  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Province  do  not  extend  one-seventh 
part  of  its  entire  breadth.  Until  so  extensive  a 
country  be  more  numerously  and  equably  peopled 
it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  great  amount  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

Independently  of  School,  Indian,  and  Ordnance 
lands,  there  are  nearly  seven  million  acres  of 
Crown,  and  five  hundred  acres  of  Clergy  lands  in 
both  sections  of  the  Province  actually  in  the 
market.  The  following  affords  a  tabular  view  of 
the  same,  giving  the  acreage  in  round  num¬ 
bers  : — 


('ANAPA  EAST. 

Counties  North  of  the  Ottawa 
Do.  Norili  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Do  Soutli  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


AruES. 
1,0!):!, (1(10 
L.'t7H,oi)0 
1,54'1,()00 


Total  disposable  ....  4,015,000 

CANADA  WEST. 

In  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  Country  ...  600,000 

Continuations  of  Lennox,  Frontenac,  Addingtoa,  and 

Nipis.sinn  district .  600,000 

Contniuations  of  llastin^js  and  I’cterhorough,Vic- 

tnria,  Sinicoe,  and  a  portion  of  Nipissing  -  1,170,000 

District  of  Algonia  ......  2()n,i)t)0 

Fort  Williiini  (LuUe  Sujterior)  ....  61,000 


Total  disposable 
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In  Canada  East  the  average  price  of  the  Crown 
lands  is  fifty  rents.,  and  of  the  Clergy  lands  less 
than  one  dollar  per  acre.  In  Canada  West  the 
sales  generally  bring  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  for  Crown  lands  ;  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
for  School  lands;  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
for  Clergy  lands.  On  these  purchases  five 
years’  grace  is  g(‘nerally  given  ;  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  first  instalment  being  ten  percent, 
on  the  gross  value  of  the  land  taken  up.  For  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of  largo 
tracts  of  land  by  speculative  private  companies 
or  individuals,  the  Canadian  Government— having 
the  interest  of  colonization  alone  in  view- have 
coupled  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands  with  such 
conditions  as  to  prevent  improper  advantage  being 
taken  of  their  liberality ;  thus  driving  from  the 
field  a  host  of  land-jobbers,  who  have  hitherto  en¬ 
riched  themselves  at  the  cx])cnse  of  the  Province. 

Seven  great  lines  of  road  have  been  laid  out 
for  settlement  in  Upper  and  five  in  Lower  Canada. 
Those  in  the  former  are  styled,  first  the  Ottawa 
and  Ojieongo-road,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
miles  in  exttuit,  east  and  wc‘st,  connecting  the 
river  Ottawa  with  Lake  Huron,  upon  which  about 
eight  hundred  juoncers  are  settled.  Secondly, 
the  Addington-road,  sixty-one  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south  from  the  settlements  in  Adding- 
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ton  County,  until  it  intersects  the  Opeongo-road, 
and  containing  over  three  hundred  colonists. 
Thirdly,  the  Hastings-road,  parallel  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  sixty-eiglit  miles  in  lengtii,  and  connecting 
the  County  of  Hastings  with  the  Ottawa  and 
Opeongo-roads,  having  one  thousand  settlers. 
Fourthly,  the  Bubcaygeon-roiul,  forty  miles  long, 
— but  intended  to  bo  continued  as  far  as  Lako 
Nipissing — extending  in  a  northerly  direction 
between  the  counties  of  I’cterborongh  and  Vic¬ 
toria ;  there  being  one  thousand  settlers  on  the 
line.  Fifthly,  the  Frontenac  and  Madawaska-road 
abutting  upon  the  river  of  the  latter  name,  and 
branching  otf  from  the  Mississipi-road,  with  which 
it  forms  a  junction,  running  })arallel  with  that  of 
Addington.  Sixthly,  the  Muskoka-roiid,  nearly 
thirty  miles  of  which  are  completed,  starting  from 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  Lake  Couchiching^ 
to  the  Grand  Falls  of  Muskoka,  when  it  intersects 
the  road  called  Peterson’s  Line,  but  eventually 
intended  to  join  the  Ottawa  and  Opcongo-road, 
now  gradually  opening  westward,  so  that  the 
intending  settler  can  reach  in  one  day’s  journey 
from  Toronto  the  very  heart  of  the  c(aintry, 
Seventhly,  the  Sault  Ht,  Marie-road,  of  which  a  few 
miles  only  are  tinished,  destined  to  run  from  the 
Sault  St.  Marie  to  Goulais  Pay. 

The  great  roads  in  Lower  Canada  comprise 
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the  Elgin-rond,  extending  from  St.  Jean,  Port 
Joly  to  the  Provincial  line,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  the  Matane  and  Cap  Chat-road  ;  the 
Tachd-road  from  Bucklnnd  to  the  I\Iatapadia-road, 
in  Rimonski,  embracing  an  extent  of  two  hundred 
miles;  the  Temiscouata-road  from  Riv6re  dii 
Loup  to  Lake  Teniiscouata ;  and  the  Kempt- 
road,  running  from  Metis  to  Restigouche. 

Beside  the  roads  enumerated,  tliere  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  in  both  sections  of  the  Province, 
varying  in  length  from  three  to  twenty  or  more 
miles.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  colonization  of 
these  districts,  upon  which  large  sums  of  public 
money  have  been  expended,  the  rJovernment  has 
authorised  free  grants  of  land,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  acres,  and  obtainable  u])on  the  annexed 
easy  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  settler  bo  eighteen 
years  of  age;  that  within  one  month  ho  take 
possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  him  ;  that  in 
the  course  of  four  years  he  })ut  into  a  state  of 
cultivation  twelve  acres  of  the  said  land  ;  and 
finally,  that  he  erect  a  log-house,  twenty  feet  by 
eighteen  feet,  and  reside  on  the  “cot”  until  these 
conditions  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  notwithstanding 
the  cheapness  of  the  land,  the  capabilities  of  the 
virgin  soil,  and  the  free,  civil,  and  religious 
institutions  of  Canada,  greater  attraction  has  not 
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been  presented  to  settlers,  and  that  a  continuous 
stream  of  immigration  has  not  set  in.  The 
Americans  manifestly  understand  the  system  of 
emigration  more  thoroughly  than  the  Canadians, 
and  know  better  how  to  adapt  it  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  country’s  resources.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  interest  of  our  colony  were  a  little  of 
the  Yankee  system  and  sagacity  employed.  The 
arrangements  for  emigrants  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
are  exceedingly  faulty,  although  scarcely  a  better 
agent  could  be  had  than  Mr.  A.  C.  Buchanan. 
There  is  no  place  of  shelter  for  these  poor 
creatures  beyond  a  rude  shed  erected  a  cou])le  of 
years  since ;  no  asylum  where  they  may  rest  for 
a  night  to  shake  oft’  the  cft’ccts  of  sea-sickness 
and  take  breath  before  proceeding  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  they  often  do  with 
a  heavy  and  sorrowful  heart.  As  a  general  rule 
they  no  sooner  land  at  the  wharf,  than  they  are 
hurried  into  the  train,  v/hicli  is  to  convey  them 
onwards  hundreds  of  miles  to  their  destination. 

The  Canada  Company  and  the  British  American 
Company  (societies  incorporated  by  Royal  charter 
before  the  Province  enjoyed  resj)onsible  govern¬ 
ment),  retain  many  thousands  of  acres  cn  Hue  in 
Ui)per  Canada,  i)rincipally  on  the  south-east 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  but  these  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  more  as  hindrances  than  us  aids  to 
settlement. 
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The  Canada  Company’s  influence  and  proceed¬ 
ings  have  formed  subjects  for  severe  strictures  and 
criticisms,  and  in  some  instances,  have  induced 
personal  hostility.  The  sale  of  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  in  one 
block  on  the  Huron  tract,  is  generally  looked  upon 
ns  a  grievous  error,  productive  of  evils  that  can 
never  bo  remedied,  inasmuch  as  the  inlliieiico  of 
tho  Company  is  unfavourable  to  j)rogre88. 
The  Company’s  contracts  with  the  Imperial 
Government  terminated  in  1843,  when  tho  last 
instalment  of  the  ])urchase  money,  at  the  low 
rate  of  two  shillings  and  teupeiiee  farthing  an 
acre,  was  paid  up;  so  that  the  corporation  have 
now  absolute  control  over  the  immense  territory 
they  hold.  The  “leasing”  and  the  “no  money 
down  ’’  system,  at  first  adopted  by  the  Company, 
afforded  immediate  advantages  to  numerous  needy 
settlers  having  families  and  but  few  resources. 
Yet  ultimate  consequences  were  involved  in  this 
apparently  generous  policy  ruinous  to  those  who 
accepted  such  conditions.  Very  many  of  tlie  j»oor 
lessees,  owing  t(»  the  annual  tax  of  more  than  six 
j)er  cent,  charged  on  the  value  of  every  acre  leased 
(luring  their  term  of  ten  years — aj)art  from  tho 
price  of  the  land — have,  after  years  of  fruitless 
toil,  so  far  from  saving  money,  or  paying  their 
rent,  got  into  arrears  with  the  Company,  ami  be¬ 
came  finally  ejected  from  their  holdings.  Speaking 
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of  these  corporations,  the  Hon.  D’Arcy  M‘Gee 
observed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  : — 

“  They  allow  their  lands  to  lie  waste  unless 
they  can  get  their  own  exorbitant  prices ;  or,  if 
they  lease  them,  it  is  often  to  take  them  back 
again  from  the  disheartened  occupiers  ;  for,  in 
any 'event,  the  value  is  certain  to  increase  by 
the  mere  increase  of  the  neighbouring  settlements 
on  the  lands  of  the  Crown.  Tlie  whole  suround- 
ing  country  is  tugged  to  lift  that  dead  weight  of 
corporate  lands  held  en  bloc\  and  if  a  more  liberal 
policy  is  not  adopted  by  them  — if  a  policy  less 
hostile  to  Canadian  interests  is  not  adopted — 
this  Province  may  be  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  inquire  by  what  means  it  may  best  mitigate 
this  evil, and  enfranchise  the  large  scopes  of  country 
now  held  in  worse  than  mortmain  clutch. 
The  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  Seignorial  Tenure, 
strong  as  they  were,  had  to  give  way  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  growing  society;  at)d  those  Com¬ 
panies,  if  they  are  wise  for  themselves,  will  not 
overdo  the  opportunities  which  they  unfortunately 
jtossess,  to  retard  in  many  sections  the  growth  of 
population.” 

The  evil  of  which  Mr.  M‘Gee  conij)lains  is  not 
remedied  by  the  millions  of  acres  of  public  land 
in  Ujqier  and  Lower  Canada,  which  are  to  be  had 
in  the  former  section  at  an  average  of  one  dollar 
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per  acre,  and  in  the  latter  as  low  as  from  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  fifty  cents,  per  acre ;  for  the  influential  Com¬ 
panies  referred  to  have  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  land  ;  and  having  prime  soil  centrally 
situated,  it  affords  them  an  op])ortunity  not  only 
to  monopolize  but  to  overcharge.  According  to 
the  Crown  Land  Commissioners’  Report,  the  free 
grants  of  land  during  the  year  18G1  amounted 
in  Upper  Canada  to  30,000  acres,  while  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  Province  they  fell  short  of 
10,000  acres. 

The  Canada  Company  was  first  formed  under 
the  agency  of  Jolin  Galt,  the  novelist,  for  the 
purchase  and  re-disjiosal  of  upwards  of  two  mill  ion 
acres  of  land  in  Western  Canada.  Since  the 
commencment  of  the  Company’s  proceedings, 
they  have  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers,  1,890,000 
acres  ;  and  they  have  uow  under  lease  244,000 
acres  ;  and  478,000  acres  in  hand.  The  lands  of 
the  Company  consist  of  scattered  lots  of  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  of  blocks  varying  from 
one  thousand  to  nine  thousand  acres.  They  are 
mostly  surrounded  by  old  settlements,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  roads.  The  Company  also  possess 
building  lots  in  the  towns  of  Goderich,  Guelph, 
Stratford,  and  Jlitchell.  ]\Iinerals  of  various  kinds 
are  on  several  ]>ortions  of  the  Company's  j)roperty, 
more  e8])ecially  in  the  counties  of  Hastings,  Peter- 
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borough,  and  Lanark.  The  lands  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  are  offered  to  actual  settlers,  either  by  way 
of  lease  for  ten  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease ;  or  for  sale, 
cash  down.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  in  Can¬ 
ada  are  managed  by  their  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Frederick  Widder,  and  William  B.  Bobinson,  at 
Toronto,  Canada  West. 

That  the  Canadian  Com])any  has  rather  abused 
than  legitimately  used  their  chartered  })rivileges, 
by  speculating  upon  Canadian  lands  during  the 
past  few  years,  is  rendered  palpable  from  their 
own  reports.  In  this  particular,  however,  they 
scarcely  differ  from  other  provincial  j)ro{)erty- 
holders,  who  naturally  endeavour  to  make  the 
largest  returns  they  can.  As  anile,  pcoi)le  jirefer 
dealing  with  the  Government  rather  than  the 
Canada  Company  ;  and  choose  to  purchase  instead 
of  leasing  land.  Still  the  Comjiany  is  rich  enough 
to  hold  back  their  wild  lands  until  such  time  as 
exorbitantly  high  prices  may  be  had  for  them. 
The  Company  received  their  charter  in  1826. 
During  the  decennial  period  from  1820  to  1840, 
when  operations  first  commenced,  7,36,608  acres 
were  either  sold  or  leased  as  11s.  Id.  per  acre  ; 
from  1841  to  1850,  989,117  acres  were  disposed 
of  at  15s.  4d.  per  acre  ;  and  from  1851  to  1861, 
but  493,873  acres  were  rented  at  the  high  figure 
of  32s.  4d.  an  acre.  For  the  last  decennial  period. 
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although  the  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  reached 
only  about  one-hiilf  that  of  the  preceding  ten 
years,  still  it  realized  over  double  the  amount 
During  the  first  two  months  of  1862,6,221  acres 
were  leased  by  the  Company  at  568.  lid. 
)ier  acre,  while  424  acres  were  sold  at  32s. 
lid.  per  acre.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  a 
policy  adverse,  in  some  important  respects,  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  Imperial  Government ;  and  wliile  the  peo])le 
of  Canada  feel  and  deplore  it,  they  are  without 
redress.  Comjianies,  like  individuals,  can  do  what 
they  like  with  their  own,  except  debarred  by 
legal  hindrances. 

I’y  a  provincial  act  of  1841,  Crown  lands  are 
to  be  sold  at  prices  to  be  from  time  to  time  fixed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council.  These  jtriccs  gen¬ 
erally  range  from  Is.  to  7s.  6d.  per  acre  in  Canada 
East;  and  from  48.  to  20.s.  in  Canada  West.  The 
purchase  money  is  payable  in  five  and  in  ten  years 
respectively,  in  both  sections  of  the  Province.  The 
average  assessed  value  of  all  occu])ied  land,  whether 
cultivated  or  otherwise,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  31. 
an  acre  ;  while  in  Lower  Canada  it  is  2/.  an  acre, 
for  cultivated  land.  Crown  lands  arc  free  from 
all  charge  with  the  cxcci)tion  of  Is.  per  acre  on 
cultivated  and  three-eighths  of  a  penny  currency 
on  wild  lands. 

Here  is  a  country  ofim  mense  extent,  of  un- 
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bounded  material  resources,  marvellously  fertile, 
teeming  with  natural  advantages,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  in  comfort  millions  of  additional  in- 
habitants.  Rising  and  thriving  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  are  dotted  over  avast  extent 
of  territory.  Almost  everywhere  spring  up 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  asylums  of  various 
kinds.  The  postal  system  is  so  far  complete, 
seventeen  hundred  post-offices  being  in  ojieration. 
The  telegraph  has  been  widely  introduced,  there 
being  over  four  thousand  miles  of  wires.  Rjiilways 
run  through  the  country ;  steamboats  ply  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  ;  majestic  canals  have  been  con¬ 
structed;  suitable  systems  of  local  and  general 
government  originated  ;  statutory  codes  modified, 
decentrated,  and  consolidated  ;  enlightened  fiscal 
laws,  in  accordance  with  the  Europe  in  spirit  of 
progress,  put  into  operation ;  while  every  other 
adjunct  and  appliance  of  civilization  has  been 
brought  into  requisition  and  jilaced  in  harmonious 
combination. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  excellent 
Macadamized  and  plank  roads  have  been  opened 
up  by  the  Government,  which  are  constantly  being 
increased  and  extended,  so  as  to  preclude  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  any  emigrant  ever  again  uttering  the 
prayer  alleged  to  have  escaped  from  the  lips  of  a 
bewildered  Irishman,  who  some  half-century  ago 
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found  himself  in  the  wilderness  whilst  journeying 
from  New  York  to  Canada 

“  Lord  have  compassion  upon  me,  a  poor,  un¬ 
fortunate  sinner,  three  thousand  miles  from  my 
own  country,  and  seventy-five  from  anywhere 
else  I 

Canada  may  esp  daily  be  regarded  as  a  country 
of  kindling  energies,  and  “  the  land  of  hope  ” 
for  the  poor  man.  A  country  sixteen  hundred 
miles  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad, 
containing  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  acres, 
possessing  one  thousand  miles  of  coast,  with  a 
verdant,  virgin  soil,  affords  peculiar  attractions 
for  our  redundant  population.  The  climate,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  Canada  West,  is  tolerably  healthy, 
and  wall  uj)proximate  in  sanitariness  to  that  of 
England,  in  proj)ortion  as  the  forests  become 
cleared,  and  the  swamps  are  drained.  Land,  as 
I  have  shown,  can  be  obtained  with  facility,  and 
at  a  trifling  cost ;  taxation  is  nearly  four-fifths 
less  thau  in  this  country,  while  it  is  more  ccjuably 
and  C(piitably  divided ;  skilled  and  unskilled  labour 
are  highly  remunerated;  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  abundant,  and  consequently  chca]).  Per¬ 
fect  political  and  religious  freedom  exist;  life 
and  property  arc  secure  ;  aliens  can  acquire  and 
retain  lands  after  three  years’  residence,  while  a 
freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings 
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affords  an  electoral  qualification.  No  better  field 
in  the  world  than  this  for  steady,  unflagging 
labour;  none  where  “  industry,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  ”  (tlio  provincial  motto),  will  raise  a  man 
to  a  respectable  and  independent  position  in 
society. 

Is  it  not  then  the  incumbent  duty  of  England 
to  promote  emigration  to  a  country  under  the 
protection  of  her  own  flag  ?  This  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  either  by  the  application  of  the  Imperial 
credit,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  some  portion 
of  the  public  funds.  By  so  doing,  England  would 
materially  and  permanently  reduce  her  national 
burdens  ;  lessen  poverty  and  its  ugly  concomitant, 
crime ;  strengthen  her  hold  on  her  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  in  America  ;  and  increase  the  demand  for 
her  home  manufactures ;  while  a  power  would 
steadily  become  developed  in  the  Old  World,  in 
happy  unison  with  Oreat  Britain,  attached  to  its 
institutions,  emulative  of  its  renown,  j)roud  of  its 
connection,  and  counteractive  of  the  haughty 
neighbouring  Bepublic,  which  is  far  from  being 
friendly,  and  may  any  day  become  hostile. 

THE  END. 


T.  C.  Newby,  30,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 
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